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PREFACE 


In bringing out a second and cheaper edition of the 
‘ Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman during his 
Life in the English Church,’ it is hoped that Anglicans 
have regarded with affection a struggle of soul which was 
noble in its loyalty to an unseen guide, though in their 
opinion the end so loyally aimed at was misconceived* 

The Apologia vindicated his character to the public ; 
but the prose simplicity of fact is in some ways better given 
through letters which, when they were written, were newer 
intended to meet the public eye. If they reinforce the 
vindication given first by the Apologia, this is a result 
which may commend itself to ail. 


A D VERTISEMENT 


Materials for the present work were placed in the 
Editor’s hands towards the close of 1884. The selection 
from them was made, and the papers returned to 
Cardinal Newman, in the summer of 1887. Since the 
return of these papers, other and important collections 
■ f of letters have been placed at the Editor’s disposal, and 
much has been added — indeed, such a work can never 
be said to be finished, till every page has passed through 
the printer’s hands. 

In obedience to the original intention and lately 
expressed wish of the Cardinal, no time is lost in 
placing the volumes before the public. 

One passage in the Introduction makes it necessary to 
explain that it was in print before the deeply regretted 
death of Dr. Liddon. 

Oriel Lodge, Derby: 

Nov . 1890. 


INTBODITCTION 


< It has ever been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism, 
not a hobby, that the true life of a man is in his letters. ... Not only 
for the interest of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, 
the publication of letters is the true method. Biographers varnish, 
they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord 
Burleigh’s nods ; but contemporary letters are facts.’— Dr. Newman to 
his Sister , Mrs. John Mozley , May 18, 1863. 

These words, addressed to his sister by Cardinal [Newman — 
to anticipate the title with which the reader is familiar — may 
explain the purpose of the present work, which is, through 
the medium of his letters, to place John Henry Newman 
before the reader as he was to his family, to his friends, to 
his correspondents ; as he was in early youth and in manhood ; 
in public and in private ; and in his action in, and for, the 
English Church, while he remained in her communion. With 
his secession the Editor’s task — as being a member of that 
communion — is ended. Under the total change of circum- 
stances the work, if pursued, must be carried on by another 
hand. Yet because only half a life furnishes the material 
and matter of these volumes, the reader need not imagine that 
the letters of a later date may or must contain intimations 
of a changed character. Perhaps no man, passing through a 
course of change, ever remained more substantially the same 
through the lapse of years and revolution of circumstances 
and opinions. 

His high estimate of letters as records and custodians of 
the truth of things made him from early youth a preserver 
of letters ; though his esteem for his correspondent might be 
the more prominent motive. In early days a postscript often 
speaks of arranging letters as one of the tasks of the closing 
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year. The task, as he would perform it, would help to 
the details of that map of the past which in its outlxxao ' 
so vividly marked in his memory. 1 . The habits of lx*** * 
as being congenial to his nature, were early formed ; j 11 
the turn of thought, the tastes, the more powerful bents < ** 
mind, may all be traced to an early dawn. 

Few persons preserve their letters ; it is, indeed, ^ r 
habit ; but there was in Newman’s letters to his friends, 
his character, a weight and distinctiveness, whether of sx*d *.l 
or mode of treatment, which secured them an exemption t r 
the common fate after perusal ; and, once escaping this, * 
value increased with years, and, in fact, as time went 
they were felt to be history. 

Thus, in the hurry of collecting material for his * AdP 0 ^* 1 
pro Vita sua, ? Dr. Newman could rely on his friends l***- v 
preserved his letters with method ; so that, on a hasty »f 
he could be supplied with the true record of his thou $4 1 
motives and actions, at critical periods. Eventually, as xh ** 
seen, he commits to his letters, when he shall have !>**■ 
away, the task of placing himself, his course of thought* 
action, in their true light — as he believed it — before* 
world. But the facts and early circumstances of a life cm* 
be given through this medium. To supply a true roe ox** I 
these the Cardinal committed to those entrusted wit.lt 
papers what he calls a Memoir, written in the third jp*** 11 
not to conceal the hand that penned it, but better to 
the simplicity of style in which he desired that all told **.!* 
himself should be composed. One motive impelling liltii 
this effort would certainly be, to tell in his own words, wit it 
the possibility of error, his earliest history, and what lit,* : 
towards his earliest benefactors : whether his parents, so *1 
to him, and for whom he felt such sensitive devotion } o t* 


1 In a note to the present writer, received shortly after the cl cm » I 

his sister, Mrs. Mozley, Cardinal Newman writes : ‘I miss, aaxei # 
nnss, m Jemima this — she alone, with me, had a memory of cUit -4 ** 
knew quite well, as anniversaries of all kinds came round, 
recollecting them as well as I — e.cj. my getting into Oriel. NTo w 1 
the only one in the world who know a hundred things most ixrtGxmm 
to me. Yesterday was the anniversary of Mary’s death — my m 
turned at once to Jemima, but she was away.’ 
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schoolmaster, whose boast ho was; or Him excellent man/ 
whose deeper teaching influenced his life ; or the tutors at 
Trinity, who encouraged him in his prosperous Tart and i*««n 
soled him m defeat all, accord itu* to their several chums, 
hold a lasting over- present place in his affection.*, To nil Ins 
heart had opened with it grateful efl'u ion which no time moled, 
and which never lost its fre.shne.*s. 

Tu t Itti private paper which precedes the account of It is 
early years, tinted dune f„ 1*7 I, he w rite:* ; 

I am forced to forebode that some one or other w ho knows 
little or nothing about me, whether well or ill dee o-»cd towards 
me, will have something to any aland my history, if my itnnnU 
are silent, and in consequence, that they who have known me 
well and who have been in my intimate confidence, will find it 
their duty to meet by some sort of hin^mphteal notice vague 
and random ideas and uertmuta of me, derived from the robe 
moral literature and controversy of the Inst forty years* Thu 
necessity, I am aware, has licet* in a measure **l*v by 
myself in my * Apologia pro Vita atm/ .Nevertheless, the 
anticipation of it lias led me to leave behind, in addition* KW 
the inspection of my friends port ions of my private memoranda 
hy way of assisting and supplement inn their r«*roJhvti«»ir> of 
me, leaving to their tt fleet imt for me and their discretion, t** 
deal tenderly with what in the ti* »t instance m routhh'iitml 
and unemh 

These words were written dm tie* the lifetime of Imt her 
St. John, who died May 1H, 1*7 5, and may he sue I to have 
been especially addressed to him ; but Indore t tiro dme I t|\ 
Nrwumu lmd eoiue to file roneludou thai* to «w bin own 
words, 4 If a memoir was to be published of m*% a $*ruie Taut 
Editor must take the ITutcitant- part** 

< Vrtainly when nitre the tpm .lion was faced no other ten 
elusion could he arrived at. If would not have Wti juT, 
either to the names with which hm own in imsnntftfw i or tu the 
English < litireh, for which the friends worked together, to 
leave the stirring periwl of their joint hd touts mother than 
Anglican hands, Hut the longer mm* live the inure difficult it 
beeomm to jumigit mteh bisks to <ub*|tt*U* hands. The Imwmm 
hhgmfhy Imm Wien, an in lit ting, to thu two kmhm id Hit 

IS 
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John Henry Newman 

movement who died in the communion of the Church of TSnpj 
land • the life of Keble being undertaken by an early frioju » 
distinguished both by name and office ; and Dr. Pusey 7 £> 
still 1 in the charge of one whose own work in and for > 
Church is recognised as so important that his strong 'id 1 nm 
energies can scarcely be spared even for the task of coin 
memorating, as no other, could, the name to whose memory 10 
shows such sincerity of devotion. 

Dr. Pusey continued a living influence in his Church io 
the last. But among the band of early workers or youthful 
sympathisers in the start of the movement, how few x*einain 
qualified at once in themselves and by circumstances for the 
task now proposed ! From ‘ Who would do it best V ~ — u ques- 
tion which, in Dr. Pusey’s case, would find a ready answer in 
Dr. Liddon — it changes to, ‘Who among the friends he parted 
from some forty years ago remains in a position to do it ufc 
all?’ Each year some fit or possible chronicler passes it way ; 
some memory which lived in the Oxford movement, and rec< • 
nisecl in its chief mover, the quickener of a life. Some who 
remember and shared the enthusiasm of the hour have burned 
away to new interests ; some have elevated duties whiclx render 
such a task at once neither fitting nor possible. 

It must be considered that the task could not l>o solf- 
chosen ; it must be imposed, and the materials for its exocut iou 
placed at hand. The years pass ; old age — vigorous, l>ut still 
old age — is reached ; and in old age (such as it ought to he), 
carrying its youth with it, and living its whole life in retro- 
spect, men are thrown perforce upon the ties of family, iin 
friendships and associations. In the instance now before thn 
reader — in Newman— such ties never lost their hold. To him, 
then, it seemed natural to propose the task of editing the 
letters of the first half of his life to one who, as he know, whh 
allowed free access to family records and correspond en.ee, from 
earliest years down to the time when his last surviving^ sinter 
— the guardian of them — passed away. His choice of an 
editor possessing these advantages may have been strengthened 
by a volume recently published, £ The Letters of the Rev. JT. It 
Mozley,’ which answered in its form and plan to his idea of m 
biography. In acknowledging his copy he concludes ; 

1 Written in 1886 . 
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damns would ha vo n* i-hu !*» any w t* It ttwru K athar o ’■» 
< Affor mydoafh I wish n* * mhor hordd hut mi* h an lom* .• 
ohromolor «s (irithth,’ anti that hno itomymi havo 1*4 him ’a *»‘»h 
for him.st'li'. 

Tho lot tor o«mf imo i t N*o * mU r ««h 1**1) ; 

This h sails in»‘ I * » s|«*ak of my v*df, Many Vra* •> oy*«, of, 
two tniir- i, I iMitit* ft! th«» * k*a* lu !i*«o that if a 

momoir wan tn ho pnhh -hod <4* mo, a Pi *4* >fant Editor mtr.t 
tnko tho Proto .taut part, , , . What I thought w*udd h** 
dom\ and what only, was a .-.Lot oh of my ht* 1 up t*« t>dd„ 
whiolh with tin* * Apologia ‘ tioiJi j s'Xi A w-Mtih! finish toy 
Proto dani yoam With this r mw* in I s • I I wi Sito a h* it" | 
momoir of toy litV tip t*t t *XV , , , t ham a mtiui*rr of 
lot tors of toy mvtt and of hi v \| «! K**j \ and ’u4m', and wfulo 
1 know thov afford illnst ration of toy tnnnmtr, ynf in it mattor 
mo porsotml I mtmoi * 4 »> l»v toy «w n jmh*n>ont, What I ad* 
of you U to to id tho stMitMor, 

Sut'h a task f ho I itak of p!m in** nno of tho iVa * no * mm 
of his day hofnrr tho world w h*u thus htnl«*d ay w^i ? •• .* » 
ht mngo and niidroamf of to ho undor stood Th*- M» j «,n was 
mid and roturood at nms» with t ho o-.mIh '•> r^ninon,* •>. toil 
%vlit*ii tho proposed t'*sk w a s «*\plam»’d and th/ovudif j<ui' ( it, 
lost- its tnoro M-art liii’.j iisprrt.-i. Tho w »»rk most dcjM-nd ah-'.o- 
lutoly on tho lot for 4 and tho Memoir f . a it-» mtoirnt and 
Ynluo ; and though tin* L-H**T‘» whothrr Mr. %*• Wluan's **w n 
or his t’orrosptmdotd -hotthl r-Uond h« y*md tho *l.%to hint 

mtsigttnt!, and front- of mat tor** of tho *h »*p** t puhlo* *«»«<** r^.i f 
faot-H and dntos for flio 1 runtime notion* 4 w %*nh\ fmnndo-4 
by oontouipornry rr* «ml* ; and thorn u«i«* \tn*hr-*i* fro- mis 
of Cimlitfal Nhnvmun who tm r *hf ooroatltf-d mt 
whofhor of faot or opinion, wtmso trsttmouy wotih! rarrv 
woi^ht with a II madora if th*dr mi^hf with propnoiy 

ho |»i Vi'it It* ro ; wfttlo tho %*oy ro^timnnonl that tho l‘d#t«*r 
nuiHt ho a Prof ost .in! itnpliod that to* a^rooinrnf with i-o-w# 
US V'itWVH IVilfi oy#|t'f i*d nit I hr* • ai* 1 hand, nr |tK^**<! ho tiiltO’*! Mil 
tho of hor, ffiio *j«i'dihoiitn*ti r-oiotiital to tho ta.sk 4 withoui 
tarit hrdiof in wdnrh tho rm|!to*t rotthl tml havo t^*m um»k% 
tho Editor may rlatm; itiid that is ait aloatluto tr n-.t, ttmlor all 
rhnngog of thonglit nwl in tho 
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John Henry Newman 

and disinterestedness of the one subject of the work, 
recognising and bearing in mind these qualities, the A 11 ^ 
reader may surely acknowledge John Henry Newman ^ 
for the Church of England as having been blessed to b (>1 
believe that to those zealous services she owes much 
strength of her present position, and her greater fit* 1 * 
meet the trials which may lie before her. 

In the question of selection of letters Mr. Newman 
to have given his own rule quite apart from the poh 1 ^ 
personal one. Writing to a friend (1836) on the letb* 
Hurrell Eroude’s ‘Remains/ he says, £ Iam conscio^ 1 ^ 
even those who know me will say, What could he 
putting this in ? What is the use of that ? What * 
world if so and so ? How injudicious ! But, on the v 
I trust it will present, as far as it goes, the picture of <‘ l 
And that being gained as the scope, the details may bo 1 
take their chance/ 

By this rule, ‘to give the picture of a mind/ the ^ 
while using the letters as records of a busy life, has dcsi ) 
be guided ; and for this purpose it is necessary to sh< > 
subject of it in every relation that furnishes examples— 
in his domestic and private character as a son, as a b**' 
as a pupil, as a friend, as a teacher, as a pastor • in liiH 
religious life, as far as can be done without outraging prx 
in his energy and devotion to his work, in his political cad ) 
in his temperament, his sub til ty and candour, his swo< 
and severity, his impetuosity and tenderness ; in all tluv 
stitutes his distinct and marked individuality. 

In the execution of such a task the Editor cant* 
bound by any formal pre-arranged plan, nor go by any 
rules. Nor was any rule imposed. What may be a.s^ 
as Cardinal Newman’s motive for giving his letters pul.> 
was to give his share to the private history of the move* 
and to show the line of his thought in it ; and, abovo 
show himself sincere and honest in the course of it. 
thus to defend himself — that is, his name — from tho cl 
that had been levelled in the heat of conflict or under 2 
personal feeling ; though, in truth, he has long outlived 

The reader will have gathered that the first sug'gc 
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that of illustrating the Memoir by family letters up to 1833, 
when the 4 Apologia * continues the history, grew necessarily 
into a more comprehensive plan. To carry it out the Editor 
1ms been allowed to select material from the body of correspon- 
dence between Mr. Newman and his intimate friends, and 
others, whose letters illustrate the lirst stir and awakening of 
the movement. For this purpose, as interesting in themselves 
and as contributing to the history, whether of the leader or of 
the movement, many letters from correspondents are given ; 
some most material, in fact as coming from a joint leader of 
high name and distinction, forming a very important con- 
tribution ; while, others arc' given for the sake of some name 
still dear to living memories, and which they would not 
willingly let die'. 

Mr. Newman's correspondence with his intimates, whether 
selected by himself or gathered from private sources, bears out 
what, he has said of himself in the 4 Apologia * and of the title 
of loader as applied to him. 

For myself, I was not a person to take the lead of a party. 
T had lived for ton years among my personal friends : at no 
time have I acted on others without their acting upon me. I 
had lived with my private 1 , nay, with some of my public, pupils, 
and with the. junior .Fellows of my college, without form or 
distance, on a foot ing of equality. J bad a lounging, free-and- 
easy way of carrying things on. 1 

Tlu' correspondence which has been placed before' the Editor, 
and now before the' reader, is in marked confirmation of this 
picture of past intimacies as they would appear to the writer 
in looking bark. Nothing can bo more free and confiding than 
tlu' tone or more entirely opposed to donnishness. 

Hut, busy as Mr. Newman’s life was, and, as it were, public, 
his homo and family letters are at least as essential to the 
proper fulfilment of the task— to give' the picture' of a mind. 
We do not know * Newman* as a letter-writer without being 
admitted to his home' intimacies, his frank expressions of feel- 
ings and emotions which belong only to that*, inner circle. 

As for style, it is always his own ; the subject dictates the 


/i jwlogici) p. 58. 
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choice of words best for the purpose. It may be obsc: 
that his letters are instinct with the consciousness of 
person he addresses. There is a distinct tone to each of 
familiar correspondents. Intimate as his letters are, the: 
a separate tone of intimacy, as there would be in conver 
with friends. Where something unexpected occurs, anc 
feels to have miscalculated, it is a new experience. For 
ample, writing on a hot July day from his college rooms 
says to the correspondent he is engaged with, that to sucl 
one (a mutual friend), c good fellow as he is/ it does not d 
write with perfect unrestraint. ‘Now, don’t you see that 
his good and comfort one must put on one’s company < 
before him ; he cannot bear one’s shirt sleeves.’ Fie had l 
made conscious of a mistake in character or temper ; but, 
rule, every circumstance of person and surrounding is pre; 
with him — all the traits that distinguish one from anot 
To all he is open, candid, confiding ; but there is distine 
in his confidences. Thus to his Mother he writes wha- 
would not occur to him to say to anyone else : experien 
sensations, and odd encounters, dreams, fancies, pas i 
speculations ; while to Hurrell Froude, on another i 
altogether, there is the same absolute trust and unloci 
of the heart. 

The entire trust that he felt in his correspondent infi 
into his style a tone of simplicity. A correspondent of 
sister’s, on returning a letter of her brother’s, written by ! 
with a full heart on the death of a friend, applies this w 
i simplicity ’ to his directness of tone. 

It is a relief to see your brother so absolutely him sell 
liis power of writing. This is quite an example of his nat 
and his gift of what is called simplicity — that power of say 
exactly what he means, and going straight at his subj 
putting a state of things directly before one, feelings as wel 
facts. I hope it all shows that he has the natural relief t 
the expression of natural feeling always brings. 

His letters on business, whether of a public nature or 
his literary work, show another side of character in their < 
at thoroughness, in their keeping close to their subject i 
showing fixed principles and aims, in the management al 
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of time and of Ills personal i^ifi s. r Flu k point of some letters 
is ration* to show the amount, and variety of his labours, than 
tin* effect these labours had on the course of events or public, 
opinion. One docs not scum to know Mr. .Newman without 
tin* opportunity they furnish for realising the extent and 
variety of his occupations his work of mind and pen. 

.11 ere and then* a letter is given that* might be considered to 
have done its work when read by the person addressed ; but 
it has either seemed to help towards a picture*, or history of 
the. time in some way or on some slight point as characteristic, 
of the writer. Mr. Newman's character comes out by indirect 
touches. Not that In* had the thought how ho would show 
to any reader beyond the person addressed ; but it is dear lie 
felt pleasure in saying what he had to say, in his own way and 
with some* touch which would bring render and writer together, 
beyond tin* slight matter in question. 

Now ami then a note or seemingly insignificant sentence 
is given ns showing how constant his thoughts were, to per- 
sons and things far removed from the busy world, whether of 
thought or action, in which he lived and acted with such 
intense net i v it y of mind ami pen. The present, with all its 
interests and responsibilities, did not. put out of sight, the 
absent and the past, and the workers and interests of that 
past. 

It, Is not the Editor's part to make comments on views 
and principles found in the letters. They speak for them- 
selves, ami are gi\eti to the reader for his judgment. Of 
course the Anglican rentier must keep his judgment, in exer- 
cise. A looker on sees things (and Mich a looker on the 
render may feel himself at certain periods) of which the actor 
is not. conscious. Mr. Newman, on looking back cm bis past* 
career, sometimes shows himself alive to this. 4 He*, knew mo 
better than I knew my elf/ 

Now and then, where* circumstances have* given the* Editor 
especial opport unit ies, an opinion is expressed, but generally 
the reader is left to his unassisted judgment, having fully as 
much opportunity us the Editor to arrive at a. right conclu- 
sion. It is the Editor’s part to put, facts before the reader 
- such may be called the historical letters contained in the 
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correspondence — but in no sense to assume the historical 
tone. 

The task was finally, on February 19, 1885, committed to 
the Editor in these words : c I wish you to keep steadily 
mind, and when you publish to make it known, that I an 1 
cognisant of no part of your work.’ A rule which has bed x 
steadily adhered to. And again on March 13 of the sam^ 
year Cardinal Newman quotes the Editor’s own words && 
accepting them : ‘Your own letters to be brought into us° 
with every document you send me, all to be as true an.<*l 
simple as I can make it.’ 


JOHN HENBY NEW MA N 

ms omumooi) and sfsiuor, Lire 


I\1 it. Nkwman'h Autobiographical Memoir, after a few brief 
statements, may bo .said to begin with In's college life, probably 
because ho has touched upon his school life in the 4 Apologia 
pro Vita sun/ It may be well, then, for the Editor to devote 
some preliminary pages to his life from infancy up to his 
entrance into Trinity, deriving information from records pre- 
served amongst his papers, and from the recollections of his 
family and early friends. J»ufc there arc*, also passages in 
Air. Newmans works which seem to take us hack into the 
past, and to throw light on his earliest childhood, passages 
that could only ho inspired by memory ; important as giving 
an early picture of his mind, in harmony with its subsequent 
development. And as such a few extracts may bo given. 

Thus : 

At first chib Iren do not know that they are responsible 
beings, but. by degrees they not only fool that they are, but 
reflect on the great truth and on what it. implies. Some 
persons recollect a time as children when it fell on them to 
rolled, what they were*, whence they came, whither they 
tended, why they lived, what was required of them. The 
thought fell upon them long after they had heard and spoken, 
of Uod ; but at length they began to realise what they had 
heard, and they began to muse* about themselves. 1 

Again : 

Such are the foldings with which men often look hack on 
their childhood when any accident brings it vividly before 

1 Parochial Sermon*, vol. vi. p, 98, 
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them. Some relic or token of that early time 

some book, or a word, or a scent, or a sound, brings 

in memory to the first years of their discipleships ^XxcL tH 

then see, what they could not know at the time, 

presence went up with them and gave them rest. ^ ^ y r , 

now, perhaps, they are unable to discern fully it> a\ 

that made that time so bright and glorious. They frill 

tender, affectionate thoughts towards those first y^ars, ”fc 

they do not know why. They think it is those 

which they yearn after, whereas it is the presence of ? w 1x1 

they now see was then over them, which attracts tlK-ixx. 1 

Again : 

"We may have a sense of the presence of a Supnoxxxo 33 ox 
which never has been dimmed by even a passing 1 ^Txcxclo' 
which has inhabited us ever since we can recollect *Vrxy tlxil 
and which we cannot imagine our losing. 2 

Again : 

It is my wish to take an ordinary child, but stilly one ~w 
is safe from influences destructive of his religion s Histiixc 
Supposing he lias offended his parents, he will all alone sx 
without effort, as if it were the most natural of *xot? 3 5 pi* 
himself in the presence of God and beg of Him to sot In 
right with them. Let us consider how much is eoxitm.im.ocl 
this simple act. First, it involves the impression on His. m i 
of an unseen Being with whom he is in imniediixto X'olxxtI< 
and that relation so familiar that he can address 3 l ima win 
ever he himself chooses; next, of One whose goodwill towai 
him he is assured of, and can take for granted-— xx ay, *w 
loves him better, and is nearer to him, than his parenl 
further, of One who can hear him, wherever ho happens to 
and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need mot 
vocal; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change in. i 
state of feeling of others towards him. That is, wo shall 3 
be wrong in holding that this child has in^his mind tlio ixxu* 
of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular provide] 
among us, who is present everywhere, who is henx’t-x'orLcl i 
heart-changing, ever-accessible, open to impet ration. "WH 

a strong and intimate vision of God must he have x-ox 
attained if, as I have supposed, an ordinary troulxlo of m 

1 Parochial Sermons , vol. iv. p. 262. 

2 Grammar of Assent, p. 178. 
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has the spontaneous effect of loading him for consolation and 
aid to an Invisible Personal Power ! Such is the apprehension 
which even a child may have of his sovereign Lawgiver and 
•Judge, which is possible in the case of children, because at 
least, some children possess it, whether others possess it or 
no; and which, whim it. is found in children, is found to act 
promptly and keenly by reason of the paucity of their ideas. 
It is an image of the good (tod, good in Himself, good rela- 
tively towards the child with whatever incompleteness ; an 
image before it has been reflected on, and before .it is recognised 
by him as a. notion. Though he cannot, explain or define the 
word Mtod ’ when told to use it, his acts show that to him it 
is far more than a word, lie listens, indeed, with wonder and 
interest to fables or tales ; he has a dim shadowy sense of 
what, lie hears about persons and matters of this world ; hut 
ho has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and 
gives a deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about 
the will and the providence of (hid. 1 

In the ‘ Apologia* we read : 

l was brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the !>ihlo ; but. 1 had no formed religious convictions 
till I was fifteen. Of course 1 had perfect knowledge of my 
Catechism. 

After I was grown up I put on paper my recollections of 
the thoughts and feelings on religions subjects which I had at. 
the time that I was a child and a hoy ; such as had remained 
in my mind with sufficient prominence to make me then 
cousiderthem worth recording. Out of these, written in the 
Long Vacation of 1 Silt), and transcribed with additions in 
1 S'Jfl, I select t wo. 

I used to wish the Arabian Tales were true. My imagi- 
nation ran on unknown influences, cm magical powers, and 
talismans. 1 thought, life might he a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels, by a playful 
device, concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with 
the semblance of a material world. 

The other remark is this : 

I was very superstitious, and for some time previous to 
my conversion (when I was fifteen) used constantly to cross 
myself cm going into the dark. 2 

1 0 nun mar of Jmvif, p, 1 12, 
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These unspoken memories — however in place here — must 
give w’ay to such recollections of early boyhood as fell froid* 
him in conversation, or to notices remaining amongst 
early papers. One anecdote of a very early elate, told to tli<3 
present writer by Dr. Newman’s sister in her last illness, li^s 
provoked a smile in those who knew him in later clays. After* 
an infantile struggle for mastery between mother and sort — — 
the loving mother and her strong-willed child — she reminded 
him, ‘You see, John, you did not get your own way.’ £ N<b 
was his answer, £ but I tried very hard.’ 

There is a letter from his Father, Nov. 1806, which shows 
an early estimate. It begins: £ This is the firsb letter yoxiv 
Father ever wrote to his son’ : and, after bidding him £ restcl 
it to his Mother and Charles to show how well he could rex*.<l 
writing,’ goes on, ‘but you will observe that you must lean* 
something new every day, or you will no longer be called st 
clever boy.’ 1 

Another characteristic shows itself in one of his earliest 
recollections of school life, recalled .to his memory as a friend 
led him to look back to that time. After his Father’s and 
Mother’s first visit to him, the child of seven was found, a£t«o* 
their departure, by Dr. Nicholas, crying by himself, who, 
cheer him up, proposed that he should go to the big roon 
where the boys were. To this he objected ; his tears had n( 
doubt been observed, and excited derision. £ 0 sir! ilicv) 
will say such things ! I can’t help crying.’ On his mastavj 
making light of it : £ O sir ! but they will ,* they will say rtl 
sorts of things,’ and, taking his master’s hand, £ Come aiu 
see for yourself!’ and led him into the crowded room 
where, of course, under the circumstances, there was n- 
teasing. 

On hearing that the letters which compose these volume 

1 Writing to a friend in after years, he says, * I have been go in 
about seeing once again, and taking leave for good of, the places I Hit' 
as a child. I have been looking at the windows of our house at I I an 
near Richmond, where I lay, aged five, looking at the candles stuclc 1 
them in celebration of the victory of Trafalgar. I have never seen t.l 
house since September 1807. I know more about it than any Iioxiho 
have been in since, and could pass an examination in it. It has ov< 
been in my dreams,’ 
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were to Lo published, an early Oriel friend and pupil of Mr. 
Newman’s said that he remembered his once telling him of 
having in his ehildhood seen Cumberland, 4 the perfect man of 
his day/ who impressed upon his childish memory the inter- 
view as one to be remembered. To get at the truth of this 
story the Editor applied to the Cardinal for his recollections. 
The following was his answer : 

Lord Ihachford is substantially right about Cumberland. 

I think ho came to an evening party at our house. J\Iy 
.Fathers partial love for me led to my reciting something or 
other in the presence of a literary man. I wish I could think 
it was £ Hero Cumberland lies/ from Goldsmith’s 4 Retaliation/ 
which I knew really well as a hoy. The interview ended by 
Jus putting his hand on my head and saying, 4 Young gentle- 
man, when you are old you can say that you have had on your 
head the hand of Richard Cumberland/ 

A recollection of a similar class is mentioned by a friend, 
who writes : 

Ealing school at that date* had a great name. Tt was 
conducted on the Eton lines ; everybody sent his sons there ; 
they got on. Once a year the school lmd a great day a 
speech dap and the Luke of Kent, used to come lo it. One 
year Newman had to make a speech before him. Unfortu- 
nately his voice had just, begun to break, yet for all that ho 
went through his speech. He must have done it very well so 
far as his voire would lot him ; for, on Dr. Nicholas apologising 
to the Duke, 1 His voice is breaking/ the .Duke immediately 
replii d, 4 Hut. the action, was so good/ 

One recollection of his childhood is given in a letter to 
Hope Scott, 1ST I, in thanking him for a copy of the abridged 
Life of Walter Scott, 

In one sense [he writes] T deserve it ; I have ever had such 
a devotion, I may call it, to Waitin' Scott. As a boy, in the 
early summer mornings I read 4 Waverley 9 and 4 Guy Manner- 
ing ’ in bed when they first came out, before it was time to get 
up ; and long before that — 1 think, when I was eight years 
old I listened eagerly to the 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel/ 
which my mother and aunt were reading aloud. 1 

1 Memoirs of J* 11 HojW'ticott, vol. iL p. 213. 
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All through his school course 1 Iris letters fV° lu ^ ^ 
the high estimate his parents formed of Jail* 1 * ; lU< ^ ’ j 
inspired those about him with respect and <301 ****** m ^ 
Mother writes, £ I feel great comfort in the con v *' * u 11 * . • ^ J 

will always act to the best of your knowledge 4 ^ * ‘ ' i / 

were borne in mind. £ We were at the coxa <3 <3* ** • s |f u 
‘and fascinated with the Dutchman 5 (the 1 marie* * H ‘ ?*'** 
to Beethoven to tease his music-master, becau s< ‘ 1 ** ** 

to his name), ‘and thought of you ancl you** 

n 1 1 ) n /r • 


^ •/ j o x 

operatic or simply dramatic. Thus in el 
memories he writes : 

In the year 1812 I think I wrote a mode clrnnm »•» "•*«< 
kind ; also, whether included in it or not I cai n*«»t 
satire on the Prince Regent. And at one time I "*'** f «* 
dramatic piece in which Augustus comes 01a. I 

a burlesque opera in 1815, composing tunes for t 1 m* 

At the age of fourteen a sort of passion for writ im: *',i 
to have possessed him. 

In 1815 I wrote two periodicals — that in, pafrr . *‘ali 
the c Spy ? and £ Anti-Spy/ They were written* u^rtu.f ru 
other. The former ran to thirty numbers fi’( >ut M*i\ - s 
October 27, the latter ran to twenty-seven numi^-ri tr* 
August 8 to October 31. There is not a scuut run* xu •-till 
worth preserving. Still, I am rescuing from t hr ll a*n**'» « 
commencing lines of each and the last words of 

1 At nine years old he kept a pocket-book Diarv, wliid* 

—e.fl.: 

1810, May 4. — Heard for tlie first time the cuckoo. 

Breamed that Mary was dead. 

Then follow * Lines on Nelson ’ ; moral axioms ; verses t*u l «• * U - ; i 
of a beggar 4 When the rude winter’s blast blow keen,’ In** 2n 
not satisfied, and concludes : ‘ 1 think I shall bum it,.’ 

In an old diary he records his early school course. 

1810, May 25. —Got into Ovid and GJ rei*k. 

1811, February 11. — Began verses. 

3 812, March 5. — Got into Biatessaro n. 

May 25. — Began Homer. 

1813, May 3. — Herodotus, 
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4 The Portfolio ’ — the name being given by G. Adams, t he oldest 
of the three sons of the American Minister to the .Hritish 
Gourt was written by the club of senior boys nicknamed the 
Spy Gink The American Minister himself contributed to it. 
It begun November 15, 1815, ran through twenty numbers ; 
ended May H>, IS Hi. There is nothing in it worth preserving. 
I have kept, however, Mr. Adams' linos on 4 The Grasshopper 
and the Ant 4 The. Beholder 5 was all my own writing ; it ran 
through forty numbers and Hit) octavo pages closely written. 1 
The first number is dated February 22, 181(5, but. I rather 
think some of tin* later numbers wore, written in. IS 1 7, after 
I had loft* school, it is far superior in composition to my 
others ; but nothing worth keeping but some verses in No. 23 
and No. 24, to the doctrine, of which l hold fast now. 

The copybook which contains the Heads and Gross spoken 
of in the 4 Apologia * has a coloured sketch, a half- in voluntary 
caricature, probably by one. of themselves, of a- party of boys of 
fifteen or sixteen sitt ing round a table, addressed by a. member 
standing on his chair, whose marked features make it: clear who 
was the. leading spirit, of the company. Is this the Spy Glub '( 

Geriain rough notes, written not very long after, touch 
upon what proved to he the beginning of a great, family trial 
• the stoppage of the bank in which Mr. Newman’s father 
was partner and connect the close of his school-days with 
what lie always considered the event- of his life his conversion. 

On my conversion how the wisdom and goodness of God 
is discerned ! 1 was going from school half a, year sooner than 

l did. My staying arose from tin* 8th of March, Thereby l 
was left, at school bv myself, my friends gone away. 

To explain this sentence a few words from a private paper 
may he given. Writing March 17, 1871, Dr. Newman says: 

I fell in with the following important, letter a day or t.wo 
ago while looking through and destroying papers connected 
with our ‘School Portfolio.’ It, was written u propon of some 
contribution m\ Kailua’ made to it. ; hut. if accidentally contains 

1 These MS, ImihI.s contain essays with comments: 4 Tit Is in a school 
theme in the M \ ir of Atidisoit.* Again: one of the. papers in The 
tU'UMvr has a saying of Addison's on the love of fame. 
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a notice of a fact which I know very well because "I, 

and we all, made much of it at the time, but of ^hu’h uu , 
as far as I know, no record. I have kept the autograph. 

Mr. Newman to John Henry Nkwman. 

Your Mother will add something to this which k prlut-i 
pally to say that our Banking House has to-day paid every one 
in full. Tell this to Dr. Nicholas. 

[The question arises why it should have stopped payment 
at all if it could pay in full at the end of a month l I recoil***- -t 
at the time heaving that it arose from the obstinacy ol one 
individual. — J. IT. N.] 

Not to touch again on this subject, a lofct or may he gh *u 
liere, written by Mr. J. W. Bowden, a year or two later, in 
answer to a communication from his friend. 

Mr. J. W. Bowden to John Henry' Nkwm vn. 

Fi dluvm : Ji vu tt a nj l b l M ** 1 . 

. . . With regard to your Father’s affairs X am much obliged 
to you for your communication, and will confess that I vva i 
acquainted with some of its leading features. I had heard of 
your Bather’s failure [It was not a failure ; tin* hotrr Mopp*- I 
payment, but paid in full ; there was no bank rapt cy. «h H . N , j, 
and I solemnly assure you that I had also hoard of the highly 
honourable way in which all was settled. My informal tun 
came principally from Mrs. Owen, to whom I «mr<\ hrfojv v»*u 
came, mentioned your name as a person s ho might m-olh-rt ; 
and, as on a subject like this I may speak without mmjticiou 
of flattery, I must say she lavished the hi<ghost pon-nbln en - 
comiums on the manner in which the affairs of the home were 
arranged. 

On the fact and the effects of his conversion C ’itrdimd 
Newman’s language remains the same throughout tm hn% 
from the words just recorded- — ‘On my eonvnwiou how th.* 
wisdom and goodness of God is discerned ! writ ten pmlmbl v 
in 181G; from those words in the ‘Apologia ? |»* nn* d in t 5 n I 
‘Of the inward conversion of which I speak 1 nut .-.till nmro 
certain than that I have hands and feet’— down to hvn% t mltm 
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Cardinal Newman writes, in answer to the Editor, who had 
spoken of possible early letters: 

February 28 , 1885 . 

Of course I cannot myself be the judge of myself ; but, 
speaking with this reserve, I should say that it is difficult to 
realise or imagine the identity of the hoy before and after 
August 181 (> . . . I can look back at the end of seventy years 
as if on another person. 

Recalling his state of mind at the age of fourteen, he wrote 
in a manuscript book of early d.ate : 

I recollect, in 1815 I believe, thinking that T should like 
to be virtuous, but not religious. Them was something in the 
latter idea I did not like. .Nor did 1 seethe meaning of loving 
(Uni 1 recollect contending against Mr. Mayer in favour of 
Pope’s 4 Essay on Maud What, 1 contended, can he more free 
from objection than it? Does it not expressly inculcate 4 Virtue 
alone is happiness below'? 

The conversion that succeeded this posture of mind pro- 
duced in him as a necessary consequence a desire for some 
additional strictness of life in evidence of its reality. Some 
reflections, written probably in IN 1(5, remain on the subject of 
recreations, in which lie looked forward to the probability of 
a diffiereneo between himself and his parents, which show a 
freedom from the wilfulness of enthusiasm. 

Although it is far from pleasant to give my reasons, inas- 
much as 1 shall appear to set myself up, and to be censuring 
recreations and those who indulge in them, yet when I am 
urged to give them, 1 hope* I shall never ho ashamed of them; 
presenting my scruples with humility and a due obedience to 
my parents; open to conviction, and ready to obey in a matter 
so dubious as this is, and to act. against my judgment if they 
command, thus satisfying at once my own conscience and 
them. . . . [hut continuing the argument] L have too much 
sense of my own weakness to answer for myself. The begin- 
nings of sin are small, and is it. not better, say, to be too 
cautious than too negligent? I resides, 1 know myself in some 
things bet ter than you do ; I have hidden faults, and if you 
know them, so serious a protest, would not appear to you 
strange, . , . I think those things of importance to myself ; 

O'J, 
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but I hope I am not so enthusiastic as to treat it as a concern 
of high religious importance. You may think this contradicts 
what I said just now about the beginning of sin ; if so, X nm 
sorry I cannot express myself with greater exactness and 
propriety. 

After matriculation, but before residence, he wrote *fcho 
following letter to his late tutor, the Bev. Walter Mayer. It 
illustrates that passage in the ‘ Apologia 5 where, in speadking 
of his conversion, he says, ‘ I fell under the influence of a 
definite creed, and received into my intellect impressions of 
dogma. 5 


John Henry Newman to Bev. W. Mayer. 

January , IS 1 7. 

... I have not yet finished reading Bishop Beveridge, but 
it seems to me, as far as I have read it, an excellent work: ; and 
indeed I know it must be so, else you would not have given it 
me. 

There is one passage in the first chapter of the second part 
that I do not quite comprehend : it is on the Sacrament of 
Baptism. I had, before I read it, debated with myself how it 
could be that baptized infants dying in their infancy could be 
saved unless the spirit of God was given them : which, seems 
to contradict the opinion that baptism is not accompanied by 
the Holy Spirit. Dr. Beveridge’s opinion seems to be that the 
seeds of grace are sown in baptism, though they often do not 
spring up. That baptism is the mean whereby we receive the 
Holy Spirit, although not the only mean ; that infants “when 
baptized receive the inward and spiritual grace, without the 
requisite repentance and faith : if this be his opinion, the 
sermon Mr. Milman preached on grace last year was exactly 
consonant with his sentiments. ... 

The texts of some dozen of sermons, so to call them, 
composed in 1817, which are all that remain of them, show 
his mind occupied on questions which were hencefox'th the 
subject of thought and speculation. 1 Looking over* these 

1 1. He that eateth and drinketh unworthily. 2. Great:, things 
doeth He which we cannot comprehend. 8. These shall go int o ever- 
lasting punishment. 4. Man is like to vanity, his days are as a sluiclow. 
5. Let no one despise thy youth. 6. Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal bodies. 7. Thou when thou fastest 
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youthful efforts, Dr. NcAvman wrote: ‘ I was very fond of 
.Beveridge’s “Private Thoughts ” at this time, and the above 
quasi sermons arc*, I think, in his style. , it is, perhaps, a 
creator proof of a youth of sixteen or seventeen being very 
gravely in earnest, that; he was 4 very fond * of .Beveridge’s 
‘ Private Thoughts 9 than that he eoulcl write sermons on his 
own account. 

During his solitary first term at Trinity ho was still medi- 
tating on mysteries. He hears a sermon (.June 29, 1817) 
preached at- St. Marys. by the Rev. \V. Ormve. The lino of 
t ho sermon led him to the question of predestination and 
efficacious grace, and to argue if. out at full length. 

From this date it may almost bo said that the subjects 
which then filled his thoughts were the subjects that occupied 
his life, 'rheology proper at once filled his mind and never 
relaxed its hold ; and also those cognate subjects, searching 
the heart and appealing to the conscience, which have been 
treated l»v him with such telling effect on his generation, are 
seen to bo then 1 ! in embryo. Thus in a MS. book of this date 
is this sentence : 

The reality of conversion, as cutting at the root of doubt, 
providing a chain between Hod and the Soul, that; is with 
every link complete ; I know l am right. How do you know 
it? I know 1 know. 1 

There are. many boyish anticipations or buddings of his 
after thoughts noted down at about this date. Oil rending 
these in Inter life, Dr. Newman is severe on his early 
style : 

The unpleasant style in which it is written arises from my 
habit, fiom a hoy, to compost'. I seldom wrote without an eye 
to style, and since my taste was bad my style was bad. T. 
wrote in stylo as another might write in verse, or sing instead 
of speaking, or dance instead of walking. Also my evangelical 
tone contributed to its bad taste. 

May it not la* said that so young a mind was weighted 
with thought beyond its power of easy expression ? Deeply 


1 Sue (Irammar of Amuity p. 197. 
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impressed with the solemn truth and vital importance of * $ 
subjects which occupied it, the mind could hardly avoid >** 
formality of style. To be easy would seem to itself to * 
familiar. This question may bo put to other early pass ***^ 1 
whore the style is in contrast with that known to the read* 

Th'o point is now reached for entering on the first ehajpt « 
of the Memoir. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


CHAPTER I 

John Henry Newman was bom in Old Broad Street in the 
City of London on February 21, 1801, and was baptized in tho 
ehuroli of St. Benet Fink on April 9 of tho same year. His 
Father was a London banker, whose family came from Cam- 
bridgeshire. His Mother was of a French Protestant family, 
who left Franco for this country on the revocation of tho Edict 
of Nantes. Ho was tho oldest of six children, throe boys and 
three girls. 

On May 1, 1808, when he was seven years old, lie was sent 
to a school of 200 boys, increasing to 900, at Ealing, near 
London, under the euro of tho Rev. (Jeorgo Nicholas, D.O.L., 
of Wadham College, Oxford. As a child ho was of a studious 
turn and of a quick apprehension, and Dr, Nicholas, to whom 
lie became greatly attached, was accustomed to say that no 
boy had run through the school, from the bottom to tho top, 
as rapidly as John Newman. Though in no respect a pre- 
cocious boy, ho attempted original compositions in prose and 
verse from the age of eleven, and in prose showed a great 
sensibility, and took much pains in matter of style. He 
devoted to such literary exercises, and to such books as came 
in his way, a g<iod portion of his playtime ; and his school- 
fellows have left on record that they never, or scarcely ever, 
saw him taking part in any game. 

At Ealing ho remained eight years and a half, bis own 
entreaties aiding his Mother and his schoolmaster in hinder- 
ing his removal to Winchester College. In the last half-year 
of his school life, from August to December 1816— accidentally 
out-staying bis immediate school friends— he fell under the 
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influence of an excellent man, the Rev. Walter Mayer, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, one of the Classical masters, from 
whom he received deep religious impressions, at the time 
Calvinistic in character, which were to him the beginning of 
a new life. From school he went straight to Oxford, being 
entered at Trinity College on December 14, 1816, when lie 
was as yet two months short of sixteen. 

He (Newman) used to relate in illustration of the seeming 
accidents on which our course of life and personal history turn, 
that, even when the postchaise was at the door, his Father was 
in doubt whether to direct the postboy to make for Hounslow, 
or for the first stage on the road to Cambridge. He seems 
to have been decided in favour of Oxford by the Rev. J ohn 
Mullins, curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly, a man of ability and 
learning, who had for some years taken an interest in the 
boy’s education. When they got to Oxford Mr. Mullins at 
first hoped to And a vacancy for him in his own college — 
Exeter. But, failing this, he took the advice of his Exeter 
friends to introduce him to Dr. Lee, President of Trinity, and 
at that time Vice-Chancellor, by whom Newman was matricu- 
lated as a commoner of that society. On his return to Ealing 
to inform his schoolmaster of the issue of his expedition, his 
, timid mention of a college of which he himself had never 

S ;? heard before was met by Dr. Nicholas’s reassuring reply : 

j-;! ; ‘ Trinity 1 a most gentlemanlike college — I am much pleased 

jjj to hear it.’ 

•j;.; Newman was called into residence the following June, in 

; his fourth term, and, for want of the vacancy of a room, not 

ili'i till the term was far advanced, the Commemoration close at 

hand, the college lectures over, and the young men on the 
\'< ( ; point of leaving for the Long Vacation. 

However, it was his good fortune, in the few days which 
remained before he was left to himself, to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. John William Bowden, a freshman also, afterwards 
one of His Majesty’s Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 
The acquaintance ripened into a friendship so intimate, 
though Mr. Bowden was just by three years the elder of the 
two (the birthday of both being February 21), that the two 
youths lived simply with and for each other all through their 
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undergraduate time, up to the term when they went into the 
schools for their B. A. examination, being recognised in college 
as inseparables — taking their meals together, reading, walking, 
boating together — nay, visiting each other’s homes in the 
vacations ; and, though so close a companionship could not 
continue when at length they ceased to be in a state of 
pupilage, and had taken their several paths in life, yet the 
mutual attachment thus formed at the University was main- 
tained between them unimpaired till Mr. Bowden’s premature 
death in 1844, receiving an additional tie as time went on by 
their cordial agreement in ecclesiastical views and academical 
politics, and by the interest with which both entered into the 
Oxford movement of 1833. Mr. Bowden was one of the first 
writers in the 4 Tracts for the Times,’ and it was at Mr. 
Newman’s suggestion that he wrote his history of Pope 
.Gregory VII., the valuable work of his leisure hours and 
yearly vacation, when a Commissioner at the Stamps and 
Taxes. It may be added that Mr. Newman’s first literary 
attempts in print were made in partnership with Mr. Bowden, 
when they were both of them undergraduates. 

In May 1818 Mr. Newman gained one of the Trinity 
scholarships then lately thrown open to University com- 
petition ; and here it may be well to trace, from his own letters 
at the time, the steps by which he had already risen in the 
good opinion of his college, during the year since lie was 
called up, an unknown youth of^ sixteen, for his solitary resi- 
dence of three weeks. It is hoped that the details of his 
progress, though seemingly trifling, will not bo uninteresting. 

A letter of his remains which lie wrote to his Bather 
immediately upon his being left to himself on that occasion ; 
like a hoy his first thought is about his outward appearance : 

c Time, II, 1817. 

The minute I had parted from you I went straight to 
the tailor’s, who assured me that, if ho made mo twenty 
gowns, they would fit me no better. If lie took it shorter— ho 
would if I pleased— ^-but I might grow, &c. etc. I then went 
home(\) and had hardly seated myself, when I heard a knock 
at the door, and opening it, one of the Commoners entered 
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whom Mr. Short 1 had sent to me, having before come * 

with this said Commoner, when I was out. He c£tuu* \ 
explain to me some of the customs of the college, and aci* t|jl 
pany me into the Hall at dinner. I have learned from 1 4 ; 
something I am much rejoiced at. ‘Mr. Ingram/ saa<I §* 
‘was very much liked ; he was very good-natured ; Ho t 
presented with a piece of plate the other day by the men i 1 
of the college. Mr. Short on the contrary is not liked ; 
strict; all wish Mr. Ingram were tutor still. * Thus X tdtis a 
I have gained by the exchange, and that is a lucky ’bill*# 
Some time after, on my remarking that Mr. Short mu^t f 
very clever, having been second master at Bugby, he roj->| 

‘ Do you think so 1 7 Another proof that he is a strict tu 1 **- 

At dinner I w T as much entertained with the novel t v « 
the thing. Fish, flesh and fowl, beautiful salmon, hauru | ri 
of mutton, lamb, &c., fine strong beer ; served up i*U * »] 
pewter plates and misshapen earthenware jugs. Tell n m * * t f 9 
there were gooseberry, raspberry, and apricot pies. Anti j 
all this the joint did not go round, but there was such a. j ** f 
fusion that scarcely two ate of the same. Neither do tln*v 
according to their rank, but as they happen to come in. 

I learned from the same source whence I learned **•*. *» 
eerning Mr. Short, that there are a great many juniors * i* |:! 
I hear also that there are no more lectures this term, t Si 
being the week for examinations, and next week most of 11* • - j 
go. I shall try to get all the information I am able rospiH*f % * i 
what hooks I ought to study, and hope, if my eyes arc 
natured to me, to fag. 2 

Tell Harriett [his sister] I have seen the fat cook. *%*'% 
wine has come; per cent, is taken off for ready 
Two things I cannot get, milk and beer ; so I am oblige l \ 
put up with cream for the one and ale -for the other. 

He writes again to his Father on the 16 th : 

June 1 6 , IS IT. 

I was very uncomfortable the first day or two becausi'* #» 
$yes were not well, so that I could not see to read, and "w 1 9*^1 
ever my eyes are had I am low-spirited. Besides, 1 dirt m\ 
know anyone, and, after having been used to a number 

1 The Rev. Thomas Short, for so many years the respect tt* I 
popular tutor of the college. 

2 He suffered from weakness of the eyes at this time. 
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me, I felt very solitary. _ But now my eyes are better, and 
I can read without hurting them, and I have begun to fag 
pretty well. 

I am not noticed at all except by being silently stared at. 

I am glad, not because I wish to be apart from them and ill- 
natured, but because I really do -not think I should gain the 
least advantage from their company. For H. the other day 
asked me to take a glass of wine with two or three others, and 
they . drank and drank all the time I was there. I was very 
glad that prayers came half an hour after I came to them, 
for I am sure I was not entertained with either their drinking 
or their conversation. 

He (Newman) was very impatient to be directed in his read- 
ing, and as he understood he could not leave college without 
permission from the President, he resolved, in his simplicity, 
to £ take that opportunity/ as he says, £ of asking him what 
books he ought to read ’ in the vacation. On June 27, three 
days before his departure, he tells his Father the result of his 
experiment : 

I went to-day to the President, and was shown into a 
parlour, the servant saying he would be ready to see me in a 
minute. I waited an hour and a half, and then rang the 
bell ; when it proved to bo a mistake, and he was not at 
home. I shall go again to-morrow morning. 

He did go again, and was told by the President, who was 
a courteous gentlemanlike man, and afterwards very kind to 
him, that he left all such questions as Mr. Newman asked to 
be answered by the tutors. 

I 11 consequence, up to Sunday the 29th, the day before his 
departure, he had not gained any information on the point 
which lay so near his heart ; but he persevered, and fortune 
favoured him. As in the evening of that day he was return- 
ing home from a walk along the Parks, he saw one of the 
tutors in topboots on horseback on his way into the country. 
Thinking it his last chance, he dashed into the road, and, 
abruptly accosting him, asked him what books he should read 
during the vacation. The person addressed answered him 
very kindly ; explained that he was leaving Oxford for the 
vacation, and referred him to one of his colleagues still in 
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college, who would give him the information he desired. On 
his return home he availed himself of this reference, and 
obtained a satisfactory answer to all his difficulties. 

Such was his introduction to University life ; not of a 
character to make him at home with it ; hut the prospect of 
things improved immediately on his return after the Long 
Vacation. He writes to his Mother thus, on October 28 : 
* Mr. Short has not examined me ; but he lias appointed mo 
some lectures. 7 After naming them, he adds, 4 This is little 
enough, but of course they begin with little to see wlmt l 
can do. 7 

On November 13 : 

I have been fagging very hard, but not without benefit, 
and, I may add, not without recompense. The first day I 
attended my tutor [Mr. Short] for mathematics. I found 1 
was in the second division of wlmt at school is callt'd a class. 
I own I was rather astonished at hearing them begin tin' 
Ass’s Bridge, nor was my amazement in the least degree 
abated, when my turn came, to hear him say, with a conde- 
scending air. ‘ I believe, sir, you never saw Euclid before 1 1 1 

answered I had. ‘ How far V ‘ I had been over five books/ 
Then he looked surprised ; but I added I could not my I 
knew them perfectly by any means. I am sure by his manner 
ho then took it into his head that I was not well grounded, 
for he proceeded to ask me what a point was, and what a, 
line, and what a plane angle. He concluded, however, by 
telling me that I might come in with the other gentlemen at 
10 o’clock, with the 4th, f>th, and 6 th books. 

The next time I came he was not condescending, but it 
was 1 sir,’ very stiffly indeed. 

The next time, after 1 had demonstrated, I saw him peep 
at my paper, to see if I had anything written down a good 
sign- 

The next time, he asked if I wanted anything explained - 
another good sign. 

And to-day, after 1 had demonstrated a tough one out of 
the fifth hook, he told mo ,1 had done it very correctly. 

Nor is this all. I had a declamation to do last week, a 
Latin one. I took a great deal of pains with it. Ah I was 
going to lecture to-day, I was stopped by the Fellow who 
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lookM over I hi* deehunat ii*iH [flit* I Mr. Kin =* v !, and f*» 
whom wo recite them,uml told ! *y him that mine 1 1 1* I in* much 
credit. 


lit* nthl-H oh another ‘*uhjeet ; 

Tli** tailor entered my room t hi' * *f h»*r dnv, i,ml n-hed ine 
if I wanted mourning. I told him m*. * t *! **'*» >? yath^ir 

out sum**/ wild he. * N%*>‘ l nttsw ered wit h m pn e, * f U**i v 
one will ho in nmuruin^/ he returned, 4 K*»i wli*»m 1 ’ ’ 11*** 

I VineeKs < 'harlot fed V**u * * e \\ hat a hmml I am ; I *>s I the 
j*a|H*r had hern Ivin# on my table the whole day, ami I had 
not had time to Ink** it up. 

He continue?* the lad M*l»jri*t in a letter to td*> Mother ; 

eiv-ia/*ci* !,! I * 

Thu dthtiiiil figure Oxford make** fn*m tin* deep munnuiii* 
Black coat, wjustnuiti Irotmers glove*, ribbon cum rhnmi to 
tin* watch ; mi whit** except the neekelofh ami imphuted frill, 
The Proctors will not antler uuvotm to appear uni* vi m 
black J 

I hare m»t iiemt i<«u* tl the ct*iichmi«»n of my nr>pt ••\iuiate*u 
to Mr. Sinai. *1 he next time I went to him h«- hot me a 
hook on mat hemal irs, bring a *!iv»erfat mu »l»\ upon Kurin I , 
mid the next momin^ m\ tied m** So lurakfai *» to the 
hook* l hare made mine *\tia*i » from it, and I kmm »dl 
ahout multiple, Miperparin nlai , nhoodi ipl*-, -mb-supri putt im 
lar, MthhUjH'rpiU’t ient «*f t h«’ I*-, \rr mtipmhH, *pid<iietnh 
hCh«|»ii*pdutnk Miperf inpiartu!, and mbsupef bitrf ind f mn 
engaged at pie rut m making a dm a i htt n*u on the filth 
IwHik ; indeed, I e\ ejj dr* am of four magioindr > lrui|* proj<«*t ■ 
t joint he 

By November '*& he has rheu ot $)t higher in the #«*•*! 
opinion of Mr, Short , He write'* to he* Mother, and, itit« r 

* The mpfstsal hater in t| ,«• fatuity r«.th-.r!mn «>»« t,* «a>, * ..\«*d I 
!*elieve Jthe Pntvl»«r* 1 %% rd* to iimlm n|* t*y tie* imhei «a 3 st it **f the 
SttMtiriiifitf t»*r the * 4 **hsvttt»% the >U% r 4 it» r - fatir-ial, !..*ni V*V-h 

mutiny, in oane p.aHic»iMi iM.oae-i , ha f| s r M f ii t *IIe 4 p|»e 

Ithlioj* t»f |Vt*a 1 «m*iS|( ! ’h | 1 * **:**»! |*» hi»o* pfoj-**»*m j|* il»a* 

flic elitjrvlsr*! aii«l elo»|«r!<j nteeiM i.r e!t I «>..? « a ** W k k 1 |ei» fleoe 
slieiili tie mtiiioiH in all; |»**t ^Mtse of the *44 )i hM l»~ «« r-ao-'r-o r*l H 
would he f*e-W t^iatMiia s pot like Ce|«^ptehf If 

t Ilf ? ifltlfleii Wjiift * 
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making some remarks on ‘every one of his lectures being so 
childishly easy, 5 he continues : 

These very thoughts suggested themselves to Mr. Short, 
and the other morning he said ho was sorry I should not In- 
attending lectures which would profit me more, urn! that oe\t 
term he should take care to give mo hooks which would gm 
me mor6 trouble. 1 

He adds that the higher class in mathematics into which 
he had been advanced fell off to two ; in other words that lie 
and another went on too fast for the rest to keep up with 
them ; then of that other he says : 

This one who remained is the one I was first introduced to 
last term [Mr. Bowden] ; ho is pretty assiduous. The come 
quence is, as he is much forwarder than myself, he spurn* at 
the books of Euclid, and hurries to get through them. I die 
dain to say he goes too fast ; so I am obliged to fug more. 

Then ho adds in an exulting tone : 

If anyone wishes to study much, f believe there can l*e no 
college that will encourage him more than Trinity, if i* 
wishing to rise in the University, and is rising fa U, The 
scholarships were formerly open only to members of the 
college ; last year, for the first time, they were throw n open 
to the whole University. In discipline it has Income one of 
the strictest of the colleges. There are lamentations in twerv 
corner of the increasing rigour ; it in laughable, but it t<» 
delightful, to hear the groans of the oppressed. 

Mr. Short seems to have taken an increased interest in 
Newman during the term which immediately followed. He is 
was who had the reputation of having led the authorities of 
the college to the step just mentioned of opening t heir scholar 
ships to all comers, which in the event has bam so great 11 
benefit to Trinity. He was naturally anxious for the *u nm*, 
of his important measure, and therefore it wit* a sj*retnl token 
of his good opinion when he invited Mr. Newman to present 

1 In looking over old papers the Editor hm m me m, M n omit* word* 
of Mr. Short’s which show the high estimate he trod forimd of 4 If $ 
at tins time. Meeting Mr. Newman (the father) he mml no to hum m 
an old friend, anjJ holding out his hand, mid *o Mr, NcWililili 1 Wliiil 
nave you given us in your son 1 1 
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himself us a candidate nt the compel it ive cxnmiuut Uni w 
was to determine t ho election of a scholar on tin* 

Trinity Monday. Thin Mr. Short tumid tin without impro* 
priety, because, ns he told Now man, t h** t utors had m» \ 
in the election. As has been already sail!, Newman M««*d and 
was elected, 

lie relates the circumstances attendant mu this to him* 
happy event in a lot tor tu his Mother of May -•» ■ 

On Wednesday* April 2 th about breakfast t im»% Mr. Wsl 
son 1 anti Mr. Short called for me, ami asked urn wind her I 
intended to stand tor tin* scholarship, I answered that I 
intendtsi next year, However* tiny wished me to stand thin 
year, because tiny would wish to see tin* tut 111** foundation, 
I Haiti I wtmhl think of it. I wrote home that tiny. How 
often was my pen going to toll the secret * Imt i determined 
to surprise you. 1 tohl you in a letter written in t !**- midst 
of the examination that thorn wore five | candidates J of our 
own|mt*u| ; did you suspect that t was otto of tho five] A 
Worcester man wan vory near getting it , 8 

Tiny mmio tno first do some verses j thou Latin frauds 
lion ; thou I^atin theme; then chorus of Kunpidou : thru an 
Hugbsh theme ; t hen somo Tlato ; thou some Lu«j*?ih- ; thru 
souk' Xonophou ; thou noun* I.i \ y. What is more dcd ivviU^ 
than .suspense? At last ! was rallnd to tho place where they 
had been voting ; tho Vim* i ImueeUor j tho { ‘resident j *aid 
Homo l#atm ovt*r me ; thou math* a speech. The electors float 
shook handa with mo, and I immediately assumed the scholar's 
gown. 

First, ns { was going out, In fori* I had changed mv gnw-u, 
one of |ht* candidate*! mot me, and wanted to know if if was 
decided, What was I. to say / * If was,' * And who has got 

it f * 1 Oh, an in college matt,* I said ; and I burned away as 

fast as I could. On returning with my now Iv earned gown* I 
mot the whole act. going to their rrsj motive homes, I del not. 
know what to do ; I hold my eyes down, 

Ify this I am a scholar for turn* vours nt » year, lit 
which time, if there Is* no Fellow of mv tumufy funmttg the 
Fellows), l may la 1 oh*etod Fellow, as 11 regular thing* for live 
years without taking orders, 

4 Afterwards Fmddeut, 

f Afterward* Arclttlmctm <*«jce. If was mUl that M, II, N,» «m*th»*» 
»iiif Ion the f lat two,* 
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He adds the next day . 

I am sure I felt the tortures of suspense so much* 
wished and wished I had never attempted it. The id*-* l : 
turpis repulsa haunted me. I tried to keep myself as 
possible, but I could not help being sanguine. I 
reverted to it in my thoughts, in spite of my endeavo^ 1 J ' 
the contrary. Very few men thought I should get it, » 

reason thought the same. My age was such a stumblings 1 * 4 
[that is, he could stand again, being only seventeen., * 

could not]. But I, when I heard the voice of the Dean ^ 
moning me before the electors, seemed to myself to 
surprise. I am told I turned pale. 


1 

There is one other matter which should be mention*** 
connexion with this May 18, 1818, a day which was o v < * * 
dear to the subject of this Memoir, though the matter* 
question is not of a very pleasant character. Trinity IVXo* ** 
was not only the election day of Bellows and scholars, bu t m 
the Gaudy of the year : and among other vestigia ruris 1 * 1 
remaining was the custom of keeping it throughout the col I*' 
with few exceptions, by a drinking bout. 

Since Newman had not a grain in his composition of Xl 
temper of conviviality so natural to young men, it was 
merit in him that the disgust of drink, which he show cm I 
one of his first letters from Oxford, should have contixxx**" 4 1 
him all through his course. For the most part he was lot 
his own way, as soon as it was discovered what that W7vy* wj 
but Trinity Monday would come once a year, and tlioii t 3 
way of liis, whether he would or not, became a protest i 

those who took another way. Moreover, much as he an ij 
wish to keep his feelings to himself, which he did geixotm 
and, as he afterwards thought on looking back, too t* 

had very strong feelings on the point, as the followin g£ v * « 
ment letter, addressed to his friend Mr. Mayer in the £« >1 Ii 
ing year, manifests clearly enough. It is quite out of 
with his letters, as they have been quoted above, and mm 
generally wrote ; but, in spite of his gentleness of Trimttt 
there were in him at all times ignes suppositi ciner'l tf** 

1 4 Vestigia ruris,’ Hor. JEp. ii. 1. 1G0, or ‘ vestigia frauclis,’ , 

iv. 31. 
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which, us the sequel of his life shows, hml nut always so much 
to justify them as they may he considered to have in the 
instance before ns. 

J. II. Nkwmav to It mv, \V. Ma u:k. 

Trinity l -Slit, 

To morrow is our (handy. If there he one time of the 
year in which t he *4 lory of our college is humbled, amt all up 
pcatmuce of g, a allies* fades away, it is on Trinity Monday. 
Oh, how tin* angels must lament' over a whole society throwing 
off the allegiance and seta tee of their Maker, which they have 
pledged the day Iiefore at. His table, and showing themseh es 
the sons of Belial ! 

It Is sickening to see what l might call the apostates of 
many. This year it was supposed, there would have Iteen no 
such merry-making. A quarrel existed unions us ; the college 
was divided into two sets, and no proposition for the usual 
suhseription for wine was set on foot. Cnhappilv, a day or 
two before the time a reconciliation takes place, the nine 
party is agreed upon, and this wicked union, to he staled a it h 
drunkenness, is profanely joked upon with allusion i tonne of 
the expressions in t lie Atlmnasian Creed 

To see the . secret eagerness with which many washed r here 
would lie no Untidy ; to see how they took hope, as tame 
advanced and no mention was made »f it ; hut they are all 
gone, there has been weakness and fear of ridicule, Those 
who resisted la -4 year are 40404' Bus. I fear men for my ■ 
self* so 4 rent a delusion seems suddenly to have come over all, 

Oh that the purpose of some may lie changed before the 
time ! I know not how to make myself of use, | am inf 1 
matt' with \t*ry few, dim Oaudv has done more harm to fit*' 
college than tin* whole year run compensate, An hahit.mil 
negligence of the nw fulness of the Holy ( ’otumuuiou is itilnr 
dueed, I low can w e prosper I 

It is necessary to observe here that Mf\ I low thn was at 
tliin filar* away from Oxford for the vacation, having gniiM 
home a fortnight before lt» attend the death bed of 11 winter. 
To rid urn* The Trinity scholarship, thus ti ne x j treied I y 41-1 tttct | t 
was t he only aeademical distinction which fell to the hit of 
Mr, Newman during hi* undergraduate course ; ami ns he had 
on this occasion the trial of so when the course was 

von. l 11 
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coming to its end he had to undergo the trial o£ failure. 
After passing with, credit his first University examination, he 
settled down to read for honours in the final examination ; but, 
standing for the highest honours, he suffered an utter break- 
down and a seeming extinction of his prospects of a University 
career. 

He had come to Oxford young. Apparently he had him- 
self been impatient to get to college ; but he recognised his 
disadvantage in consequence as soon as he began lectures. He 
writes to his Father in the first term of lectures— that term in 
which he was so successfully to make his way with Mr. Short : 

4 1 now see the disadvantage of going too soon to Oxford, and 
before I had the great addition of time that two or three 
more years would have given me ; for there are several who 
know more than I do in Latin and Greek, and I do not like 
that.’ He was not twenty when he went in for final examina- 
tion, whereas the usual age was twenty-two. 

His youth was against him in another respect also. It 
was not only that he was short by two or three years of the 
full period marked out for the B.A. examination, but he 
had not that experience for shaping for himself his course 
of reading, or that maturity of mind for digesting it, which a 
longer time would have given him. He read books, made 
ample analyses and abstracts, and entered upon collateral 
questions and original essays which did him no service in the 
schools. In the Long Vacation of 1818 he was taken up with 
Gibbon and Locke. At another time he wrote a critique of 
the plays of JEschylus, on the principles of Aristotle's ‘ Poetics/ 
though original composition at that time had no place in 
school examinations, and he spent many weeks in reading 
and transcribing Lurcher's ‘Notes on Herodotus.' Moreover, 
though the examiners wore conscientiously fair and considerate 
in their decisions, they would understand a candidate better, 
and follow his lead and line of thought more sympathetically, 
if they understood his position of mind and intellectuarhablts, 
than if these were new to them. 1 


1 "Mr Newman in his old age recollected one instance in which /ho 
examiners had missed his meaning. When the tutors of Trinity inquired 
of tiie examiners how he came so utterly to fail, his having translated , 
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It is also true that Mr. Newman hath in union with bin 
friend M r. Bowden, fora few mouths at the oral of 1818 and 
the beginning of 18111, been tempted to dabble in matters 
foreign to neademieal ohjeeH. They fuel published a /%!#•/«, 
their joint romp* »xitiou, and eommeneed a .small perunlteal 
like Addisou'u ‘Spectator ’ ; I ml these exeurdve nets only 
oeeupied their leisure hour.':, uml that for a very short time, 
and wert* not more than aueli a reereuiioit as boating might, 
be in the .summer term, lire memoranda with*!* Mr, Newman 
has left behind him would show this abundantly were it 
worth white to quote them. 

Ah to the literary efforts in question, the periodirnl was 
railed i The C ndergmdunted anti it began ami ended In 
.February IHHh it sold well, but, to bis great disgust, New- 
uianVi name got nut, and this was its death blow. They made 
it over to its publishers, who rout butt'd it. with at* editor of 
their own for some weeks ; then it expired. 

His ami Bowdens poem was a rotnanee foundetl on the 
Maasaere of St. Bartholomew. The aubjief was the sequel 
of the unfortunate union of a lYoteslant genth umu with a 
( Ytholie lady, ending in the tmgieid deaf h of both, through 
the maehhmtioUH of a eruel fumiosd priest, w !*» e.«* imippm- 
print e name was Clement. 'Mr. Bowden did the hist orient 
and picturesque portion's Mr, Newman tie* t heologieal, There 
Were no love seem s, nor eonld there be ; for, as it turned out > 
to the monks surprise, the parties had been some tune before 
tin* art Ion husband and wife, hv a elam test tun marriage, known 
however to the father of the holy, 

The following passage from .Mr, NewumttS pen wall give 
an idea of the theology of the poem ; 

tn niletit le-rotiy die dual A to fr*d 
lhav tiered hr* wail, leav hC i 

For lie? had heett I** fas, itmn eui!v votith, 

From vke her gtimdUtt, and her gahUt to truth, 

the word * proprkim ‘ in Virgil by * prop<a * heHOsid «r « hh mvi» * wi« 
tipeeihetj m a rdtieal iit«tum**« in mdnf, t*u« he knew the mmm $$f $lm 
bin in wind |»erferf ly well • only, u * tian^laiing n poet, he had In tiilfi*! 

and again in .v? Urwrv (in the fiitl";** qieeeh, 

* *1 he mere ri¥fi*a*)i of thy h>he» *.l 4 and ’foolishly rnpied' it rat 

ptirfHim*, tint eonddering how he might he nu* 4 uder<tned, 

n it 
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Her memory told her that he once was kind, . 
Ere the monk’s cowl ha.cL changed his gentler 
But now of late his holy call had thrown 
A haughty coldness o’er him not his own. 

Yet still she paid him reverence, tho* no more 
She told her bosom secrets as before. 

True he was stern, but they who knew him best-* 
Said fast and penance steeled that holy breast ; 
She knew him harsh avenge Heaven’s injured I 51 
But deemed superior sanctity the cause ; 

She knew him oft mysterious, wild and strange * 
But hoped that heavenly converse wrought tlio ' 

This was in February 1819. In the summed 
absence of his friend Bowden, the Dean — Mr. 
treated Newman with the familiar kindness of an- 
— took him to Professor Buckland’s Lectures <•■> 1 
that time a new and interesting science, but in J * 4 
serving the interest of candidates for a first 
examination schools. But in the Long Vacation 
began to read hard for the honours of his final 
He did a great deal of work, nor did a second stu < 
in which he then indulged himself, take him 
classics. He writes to Bowden in October 1819 

What books had we better read this time ? 
on Sophocles and JEscliylus. We are to begin i 
out let or hindrance, — on, on, like the Dostr- 
mysterious boat, till we arrive at the ocean of gr< 

He adds : 

You must excuse my talking on book subjects 
been stationary all the vacation, I have no other* 
upon ; and Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gibbon 1 1 
me nearly from morning to night. A second ] > 
last historian has raised him in my scale of men 
his faults, his want of simplicity, his affectation n 
tony, few can be put in comparison with him, ju l 
when I reflect on his happy choice of expressions 
compression of ideas, and the life and signifies 
word, I am prompted indignantly to exclaim thu 
left for historians of an after day. Oh, who 
succeed our Gibbon ? JSxoriare aliquis ! and 
better man I 
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In the same month he writes to his Mother; 

I think I contemplate with brighter hopes the honours of 
the .schools. Wo are reading between eleven and twelve 
hours u day, a ml have an hour for walking anti an hour for 
dinner. 

At the end of tile term, iVeemher 1 S t he writes to her : 

Hit' Fellow have keen very kind, have .said we might slop 
up as long us we like, and have ottered to do anything they 
ran for us. This is to mo an important year ; l heartily wish 
it. over, though most probably I shall lot 4% baek on it with 
regret when past. 

Hie Imnjg prospeet ts now before me, I nut ieipate that 
southing, quiet , unosteutat tons pleasure which only an equable 
unvarying time of living ran give. I look for w aid to it with 
grout delight, l hope it. will resemble the last bong Vacation. 
When 1 first warn! to college I could write long let tera without- 
etlhrt, and lament whoa the full sheet refused additional 
mutter: for everything then was novel, and 1 had not- any 
dread of approaching examinations to awe me into silence. 1 
have often remarked that t he undergraduate residence (of 
three years) is a picture of a whole life of youth, of man 
hood, and of old age which could not be understood or felt 
without actual experience. 

At this t hue lie seems to have been half conscious of .some 
mental or moral change within him, which lie fully recognised 
in the following year, when he took a retrospect of his under 
graduate e\pei iriaT’-i, 1 In I * I ?t and t lie beginning of I K’JU/ 
he wrote in l^'Jb *1 hoped great f lungs for myself. Not- liking 
lo go into the f*hurch, but to the law, I attended Modern 
History lectures [prof* s onul |, hearing that the names were 
regaled to the Minister/ The.se dreams of a secular ambition, 
which were quite foreign tn hi-* frame of mind in IHJ7, when 
1m employed himself in w riting set imms and sermnueta iw tin 
exercise, seem now to have departed from him, never to return, 

1st the bung Vacation of |M*D, which }*o was now* entering, 
whenever ! louden was not with him he laid Trinity College* 
its gulden and library, all to himself ; and in Ida solitude, 
pleasant us lie found it, he benimti graver and graver. At 
first he rays | f * his Mother, * The prospect, before tne look:! 
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alternately dark and bright, but when I divest my mind of 
flurried fear, I think I may say I have advanced much more, 
and much more quickly and easily, than I had expected/ 
This was in July ; in August he writes to his brother Frank : 

August 1820. 

Here at Oxford I am most comfortable. The quiet and 
stillness of everything around me tends to calm and lull those 
emotions which the near prospect of my grand examination, 
and a heart too solicitous about fame and too fearful of failure, 
are continually striving to excite. I read very much, certainly, 
but God enables me to praise Him with joyful lips when I 
rise, and when I lie down, and when I wake in the night. 
For the calm happiness I enjoy I cannot feel thankful as I 
ought. How in my future life, if I do live, shall I look back 
with a sad smile at these days ! It is my daily, and I hope 
heartfelt, prayer that I may not get any honours here if they 
are to be the least cause of sin to me. As the time approaches 
and I have laboured more at my books, the trial is greater. 

At the same date he writes to one of his sisters : 

I try to keep myself as cool as I can, but find it very diffi- 
cult. However it is my duty not to ‘take thought for the 
morrow/ I cannot think much of the schools without wishing 
much to distinguish myself in them ; and that wishing much 
would make me discontented if I did not succeed ; and that is 
coveting, for then we covet when we desire a thing so earnestly 
as to be discontented if we fail in getting it ; I will not there- 
fore ask for success, but for good. 

Meanwhile his application to his books, which had recom- 
menced with such vigour in the Long Yacation of 1819, was 
now almost an absorption by them ; he gives a retrospective 
account of it in a letter to an Irish friend, written in 1821 : 

During the Long Yacation of 1819 [he says], I read nearly 
at the rate of nine hours a day. From that time to my 
examination in November 1820 it was almost a continuous 
mass of reading. I stayed in Oxford during the vacations, 
got rip in winter and summer at five or six, hardly allowed 
myself time for nay meals, and then ate, indeed, the bread of 
carefulness. During twenty out of the twenty-four weeks 
immediately preceding my examination, I fagged at an average 
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of moro than iwolvn hums a day. If ono day T rrat 1 only 
nino, l road tho no\t tiftoon. 

Tho torminatiun of thoso * laborious days’ was nuw ap- 
proaching, and ho u shorn i it in with a bug lot tor to luufrinud 
..Mr, Mayor. In tho oourso of it ho says : 

T am moro happy lion' than I .supponr T ovor was yot . * . 
Yot in truth l am in no oommon situation. Tho wry tow 
honours that, havo hoon inkon hy mon of our oollogo, tho uttor 
ahsottoo of first- olnssos fur tin* last ton yoars, tho ropontod 
failuro* whioh havo orourml, and tin* into spirit of muling 
whirl* has shown it sol f among us, rrudrr thoso win* at toinpt 
this, ohjoots of woudor, ouriosity, spoon lat ion, and anxtoty. 
f»’i\o of us wort* going tip tor first olnssry this form; ono hits 
(Inform! his (examination, ono most likoly goon up tor no 
honours at all ; ono is ox|*ootod to fail; om* whom I think 
nuwt oortniu of suotvss-' may hoforo tho (examination romovo 
to another oollrgr ; ono roumina, * U 11 loss,’ I am told, ‘huomw* 
at length at tm» Is on Trinity thin oxnminnt ion, wo ha.vo dot ri- 
mmed it is tisoloss to road/ 

Tin* high ospootat ions, too, that an* formed of mo ; tho 
roulidonoo wit It whioti those who know nothing of tm* put 
down two first rlu « s to my uamt* ; tho monstrous notion:! 
tin * y form of tho olosrnes* of my upplioutioit, and, tm the other 
hand, my ronseiousnos * of my own dnftoionoioa these things 
may create a smile, in my fuluro lift*, to think I feared them, 
hut they an* siiilioioiit It* dismay mo now. I four mitoh moro 
from fat I tin* than I hop** from Mimosa, 

It was not hi rangers only who did not- know him that foil 
so assured that Now man would suooood. Ilia friond Bowden* 
who had road with him so long, and, having jmssed Ida own 
on loal, had gone homo l*efore him, wrote thence to Newman, 
prophesying all g*«4 things of him, bung confident. that Ida 
oxiiminatioii would b* ftrilbml, This was in Novembu*. 8 1 
shall ox port d tm said, 4 to hoar in your a tumor whether they 
put yon nit in any bmka bidden those you took ttpd And in 
a soomtd lot tor ; • 1 1 v tin* time you receive thb, I mitolude you 
will havo completed your InlHittrs in tho soltoola and rweml 
yourself and. tho college with glory d Bowden did hut* «nt{inw 
tin* ox portal ions of Ids friemb generally, bit fnrtimti had gone 
against hiin. Ho Jy.nl over reftd hhusrtf, and bung tmddenly 
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called up a day sooner than he expected, he lost his head, 
utterly broke down, and, after vain attempts for several clays, 
had to retire, only first making sure of his B. A. degree. When 
the list came out, his name did not appear at all on tlio 
mathematical side of the paper, and in classics it was found 
in the lower division of the second class of honours, which at 
that time went by the contemptuous title of the ‘ Under- tho- 
line/ there being as yet no third and fourth classes. 

Though he never was able to satisfy himself how it came 
about that he did so little justice on that occasion to liis long 
and assiduous toil, it must be borne in mind that a similar 
affection, after a severe course of reading, overtook him seven 
years later, on all but the same day (November 26, instead of 
November 25), when he was exercising his office of University 
examiner in the very same schools in which in 1820 lie had 
failed as examinee, and that that attack came on with greater 
violence, for he was obliged to leave Oxford, and for a time 
relinquish his office. 

During the long clays of his ineffectual efforts in. the 
schools he suffered severely ; and again, with especial keenness, 
immediately on his having to give those efforts up ; but he 
was not long in recovering his composite. His first letter 
home ran as follows : 

To ms Father. 

December 1, 1820. 

It is all over, and I have not succeeded. The pain it gives 
me to be obliged to inform you and my mother of it, I cannot 
express. What I feel on my own account is indeed nothing' 
at all, compared with the thought that I have disappointed 
you. And most willingly would I consent to a hundred times 
the sadness that now overshadows me, if so doing would sa ve 
my mother and you from feeling vexation. I will not attempt 
to describe what I have gone through, but it is past away, and 
I feel quite lightened of a load. The examining masters warts 
as kind as it was possible to be ; but my nerves quite forsook 
me and I failed. I have done everything I could to attain 
my object ; I have spared no labour, and my reputation in my 
college is as solid as before, if not so splendid. If a man falls 
in battle after a display of bravery, he is honoured as a hero ; 
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ought not t lit' saint* glory to attend him who fall, in t he held 
of literary eontliet I 

His parents answered him, a* might ho Mippovd, tli.it t Imv 
won* iiiuft* than satisfied with hr* evert ion , ; that ho no .1 wait 
pat ieutly n tit I cheerfully tin* turn* appointed tor hi-* reaping 
tht* fruit of thorn. * The only sorrow wo too 1/ limy said* *r> 
fur t ho keenness ttf y«»ur fooling*.* |5y t ho time tin ■ teller 
came In* had recovered Stun elf, and in his answer !*» In i 
Mother he was unwilling tu allow that Ins dr, tiv.s was *■»» 
groat as she impliotl it to ho : 

/h-.vimW .'h HO*. 

l am ashamed to think that anything I ha* o saal should 
have loti you to suppose that 1 am at all pained nit my i»vv« 
amount, , . , I am perfectly eunviiieed that thoro nro few men 
in tlu* ot *1 log* 4 who ti»* not fool for mo uioro than 1 fool for im 
self. ... A man Sms just loft mo, anti hi * last w* ».*•«!* w < 0 *% 
' Well, Newman, I would mt ho r have uuir philosophy tlian 
tin* high houtinr i to which you Slave lieen a *ja mio: * I *.ay 
thin, ii« *t in \ unity, hut to prove t ho truth of my assn? i«>n , . . 
1 am Mire snoot v* ottuhl not have made urn happen- than I am 
nt present , . . very much l /iniv gone through, Suit Iheehmds 
have passed away, . , , Siuoo ! Imve thmo my pai l I have 
gained what is good, 1 

Only a few worth, nro necessary t * * complete ihr outline *4 
this portitm <4 Mr, Newman's career. 

lie had liccii destined hv hi* Fathers loving ambition for 
tin* Far, ami with that purpose hat! hoou sent to the l * nit ei-?,it % t 
nu«l in IMU had ctit u*al at laneoln s Um ; hut tbs fuihue m 
the school * making hi* pro peri *4 rising l)t a tliSlmult pro 
fessinn doubtful, and his religious viovvs Iteeunoug more pro- 
nounced* he decided lit the course of 1 * i 1 1 with hi ! > Faih*u% 

* The length ttf time an* I apace Ms New Mailt give?* to lie* Potnsse In 
the tichtwii* in Italy iflienotiflg to the t easier Us UftrUnsiUm; the UotMUiit 
uhfe rcMuhtfhta and stche-hy of 1 1 *0 voting u*g*iomf fa ho»e**M*. I *f 
I'Miiftte llit 4 riiiiw tif |a« wt*** **if**rvv*»ih ; he inert i«v«*-*t hi* pauvn-* 

find broke down. There was a *ht minim! on* in him Im vvmk t*g« to Mm* 
paint- ■ ju*t short of health amt Miuiiflh failing him. tie me-r-Urp§*r'4 
tliw point- ttf! mere than on*? M«h»*ijmnt occaMon, an hi* tint nm^pirte 

y hen?. 

It may lie initial that JtU of rmtain jrfjmh *4 ittfc* um 

wmihl represent the tnthnfiy &f Um average mithuitnitlimlc, Kih 
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full acquiescence, on taking Orders. His scholarship at Trinity 
continuing for several years still, he was furnished witla a 
sufficient plea for remaining at Oxford, though a B.A., and for 
taking private pupils as a means of support. He wished also 
to he of use to his youngest brother, whom he was desirous of 
bringing to the University; and, as the year drew to its close, 
and just at the time he began to take pupils, he conceived tlao 
audacious idea of standing for a fellowship at Oriel — at tlia/t 
time the object of ambition of all rising men at Oxford, and 
attainable only by those who had the highest academical pre- 
tensions. It may be called audacious for various reasons, and 
certainly would so seem to others ; but, in truth, he had never 
himself accepted his failure in the schools as the measure of 
his intellectual merits, and in proportion as the relief of mind 
ceased to be felt,, consequent at first upon his freedom from 
scholastic work and its anxieties, a reaction took place witliin 
him, and he began to think about retrieving his losses, and to 
aspire to some honourable and permanent place in his loved 
University, refusing tempting offers of tutorships in. gentle- 
men’s families which would call him away from Oxford, and 
applying in whispers to himself the line of Gray : 

And hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey. 

This change in his state of mind took place in him in tlxo 
autumn of 1821, and he has described his feelings at that 
time in the following passage in 4 Loss and Gain ' : 

He recollected with what awe and transport he had at firs t 
come to the University, as to some sacred shrine ; and how 
from time to time hopes had come over him that some day o r 
other he should have gained a title to residence on one of its 
old foundations. One night in particular came across Ills 
memory : how a friend and he had ascended to the top of one 
of its many towers with the purpose of making observations 
on the stars ; and how, while his friend was busily engaged 
with the pointers, he, earthly-minded youth, had been look- 
ing down into the deep gas-lit, dark-shadowed quadrangles, 
and wondering if he should ever be Fellow of this or thnb 
college, which he singled out from the mass of academical 
buildings. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say here that his attempt at 
Oriel, startling as it was to his friends and hopeless as it was 
in his own calm judgment, was successful. It follows next to 
draw out the circumstances under which it was made. 


LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CONNECTING CHAP- 
TERS I. AND II. OE THE MEMOIR 

The close of the first chapter of the Autobiographical 
Memoir seems the proper occasion for introducing contem 
porary letters from the family correspondence, and such 
extracts from Mr. Newman’s records of the period as throw 
further light on the Memoir. 

More space may have been given to the mischance of a 
failure — due, in fact, to physical causes — than, considering the 
subsequent career and reputation of the narrator, may seem 
called for ; but, after all, it illustrates the faith in taking pains 
which was a feature of his mind through life ; and, in fact, 
the history throughout is characteristic. No subsequent in- 
tellectual triumph would efface this blow in a memory which 
held its •whole being in so firm a grasp. The intense labour 
and capacity for work which later on were the wonder of his 
friends, the sensitive nerves, the keenness of pain in disap- 
pointing the hopes he had raised, all belonged to his mature 
nature, as did also the latent undisturbed consciousness of 
power — as shown in his next move — which no failure or 
reverse, whether in the schools or elsewhere, could disturb. 
At sixteen he wrote an essay on Eame, which shows him 
speculating on the question in the tone of his manhood : 

. . . But this is not the fame I intend to discuss ; I mean 
by fame the knowledge your contemporaries have of you while 
living, and posterity when dead. On this I will advance an 
assertion which may at first appear strange, but which has 
often struck me very forcibly — that is, that there is no such 
thing as a person being famed. Let it not be thought a 
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quibble when I say it is liis name that is celebrated, and not 
himself. 1 

It was one of the consequences of Mr. Newman beginning 
his Oxford career so early that he had no idea of husbanding 
his strength. He made his eyesight the test. So long as his 
eyes did not pain him he worked on, or, as he called it, fagged, 
till he could do no more. The following letter to his Mother, 
written early in his Oxford days, tells of a complete break- 
down, clearly the consequence of overtaxing his strength : 

October 28, 1817. 

. . . Last Sunday, while in St. Mary’s, a dizziness came 
over my eyes : I could see nothing, and to my surprise I 
found my head was on the shoulder of the gownsman who 
sat next to me. He took me out and brought me to my 
rooms, for my mind was alive and I could show him the way, 
so that while he was stumbling up the stairs, I, by recollection, 
did not miss a step. He brought me some water, and he bade 
me good morning, and neither his face, his name, nor his rank 
in the University (except that he must either be a bachelor 
or an undergraduate) have I an idea of. While I was sitting 
reading about eight in the evening I dropped asleep for an 
hour, and woke quite myself. 

In fact, Mr. Newman never had robust health. The letters 
from home, even at this early period, show a constant solici- 
tude on the score of overwork and its consequences. His 
constitution showed singular powers of continuous application 
all through his life, and even when this was pushed too far 
there was a recuperative energy in reserve which saved him 
from the ordinary consequences of an overtaxed brain ; but 
there was not even in early days the sense or aspect of 
exuberant health. In his busiest years toothache was a con- 
stant suffering and hindrance, and seems to have been some- 
thing abnormal. His youth, indeed, was chequered by cares ; 
his Mother’s tone shows him the sharer of all family anxieties, 
and him, indeed, solicitous to sliare them. Her early letters 
show an unbounded confidence in his £ well-regulated mind/ 
equal to all trials, whether prosperous or adverse. And how 

1 See this thought carried out in the sermon on the ‘ Vanity of. 
Human Glory ’ — Parochial Ecrmons, vol. viii. 
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clear tliis trust was to him is almost pathetically apparent as 
time goes on. 1 * * 

Answering his Mother’s birthday letter of 1819 his memory 
goes far back : 

February 24, 1819. 

I woke on the morning of February 21, and, without re- 
collecting it was my birthday, my mind involuntarily recurred 
to the clay I was four years old, and said the 4 Cat and the Cream 
Bowl’ [to a party of little ones in Southampton Street], and the 
day I was live years old your telling me that now I was a big 
boy, and must behave myself accordingly ; to the day I was 
six years old, when I spoke Cowper’s £ Faithful Friend ’ at Ham 
[where his grandmother lived]. I have no doubt I shall look 
back with regret on the time I was at Oxford and on my 
birthday of 1819. 

In the memoranda of this year 1819 there occurs this 
thought : 

Sunday evening bells pealing. The pleasure of hearing 
them. It leads the mind to a longing after something, I know 
not what. It does not bring past years to remembrance ; 
it does not bring anything. What docs it do ? We have a 
kind of longing after something dear to us, and well known to 

1 Mr. Newman’s eyes, which troubled him so early, were not a per- 
manent trouble. The rules prescribed by the oculist of the day may 
be given, as it were, to impress the fact upon the reader of the short- 
sightedness which made spectacles a necessity all through his active 
life. 

‘ The following is the advice of Mr. Alexander concerning my eyes : 
“ Those who have a disposition to be short-sighted, books, contracting 
as they do the muscles of the eye, are apt to make more so. They first 
feel it about twelve years of age ; this short-sightedness increases until 
twenty-two. It then stops, and time will bring a longer sight. There 
is this consolation for you, you will never be blind. With respect to 
what is advisable for you to do, observe the following directions. Strain 
not your sight at distant objects, rather use a glass; when you read 
have your neckcloth loose, your head erect; avoid everything like a 
stooping posture. In hed your head very high, your feet low, your bed 
an inclined plane, your head cool, your feet warm. In your diet avoid 
anything which may cause a sudden rush of blood to the head. Ivcep 
vour temperature cool, and apply leeches to your temples once a fort- 
night. An observance of these directions will keep you from being 
worse, and may make you a shade better.” Oh, consolation 1 “ may ” ! ’ 

It does not appear that the last direction was ever followed ; the 

writer makes no comment on it. 
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us — very sootliing. Such is my feeling at this minute as I 
hear them. 

Music in his undergraduate days was a constant recrea- 
tion. In 1820 he had found sympathisers, and a music club 
was formed. 

To his Sister, H. E. 1ST. 

® February 26. 

Our music club at St. John’s has been offered and has 
accepted the music room for our weekly private concerts. 
[Again June 3 :] I was asked by a man yesterday to go to 
his rooms for a little music at seven o’clock. I went. An old 
Don — a very good-natured man, but too fond of music — played 
Bass ; and through his enthusiasm I was kept playing quar- 
tets on a heavy tenor from seven to twelve ! 0 my poor arm 

and eyes and head and back ! [Again he writes later :] I 
went to the B. 5 s to play the difficult first violin to Haydn, 
Mozart, &c. 

He found time for lighter reading ; is enthusiastic to his 
Mother on c Ivanhoe,’ especially the second volume ; and writes 
to his Father of Crabbe’s poems, for which he had a lasting 
admiration : 

I also send Crabbe’s £ Tales of the Hall, 5 a work of which 
I am excessively fond ; but the monotonous gloominess of 
which is so great an objection that I can hardly think he 
will ever have many admirers. Hardly one of his Tales has 
a fortunate ending ; hardly one of his Tales but has the same 
ending ; hardly one of his Tales but is disfigured by the most 
prosaic lines or degraded by familiar vulgarity. However, for 
all this, he seems to me one of the greatest poets of the 
present day. His £ Lady Barbara, 5 out of many beautiful 
ones, is the most uniformly elevated and animated. 

A letter to his Father of this date mentions Dr. Bouth. 
It is observable that no Oxford memory ever knew this name 
but as associated with the word Venerable. It was a remark 
of Mr. Bickards’s, who had an early experience of Oxford, not 
only that Dr. Bouth was old at any given date, but that he 
always had been old, and gave the world the impression of 
never having known any other stage of being. 

One of our Dons is on the eve of marriage, the President 
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of Magdulon, not nil for his loarntny, his sintnyo ;ip{H*umnn-, 
his vunorublo ago. 1 

A lottor ulromly quototl in tho Momoir, * Tho hmg pro 
spout is now hufuro im\ An*. 7 oxuit* d its writ or us ho road if- 
in nftor yours to insuriho on if tho follow ing oommonts : * 'fin * 
moans that I was idlo in tho hong Vnuation h s l>\* nfnw gain- 
ing tho srhoiurship ; and on tho wholo lot tor to tins not av ; 
* This is in vary < *ihi»onmtt stylo/ 1 t i s dilhonlt to oonnoot 
tho writing of this oarly tlnto with what, has horn do unhod 
uh tho short, sharp, torso tiro of .Mr, Now man's stylo soum t»»i 
or a do/, on yours hit or, hut at molt flat** Ins utthjoi i nmstotvil 
him* whothor ho loan! upon a uimM for gh his thought 
mlocpmto oxprosuion, or tutor on truslmt tho onorgy of hi * 
thought to tako its umarso I »y tlio most 4 iron t road, 

Wo road in f ho * Apologia ' that * wlmn I was hflooti jin 
tho autumn of I o [ (i J a grunt uhungo of thought took plaoo in 
mo. 1 foil itmlor tluunrtuoiiooH«»f u tloiinito orood, and rooniml 
Into my intolloot improHuinnu of dogma, whtoh through t b*d‘s 
motvy ha vo novor boon oilman t or t»h ouiud,' Tho niaarLs 
not oil down during tho vonru of Ida undorgimhmfo hip tlhr> 
trnto thin, ‘flit* Momoir any *», 4 In tlm soht udu of t h»* h«mg I 
hooautu gravvr and grnvor. * In o\ idouu»« of this many rouutds 
of thought tvmnin, allowing a mind sot- upon suhjorn, far 
ronmvotl from flu* orduul In* was |<r* paring I’m**, with ran Ji 
oxuosdvo industry, Thu w in n tsiuinut’ttmhtm dat* d Amm-a »„ 
18*20 ; 

It may lio uuppo od that tho groat o 4 agony ( In j.-J. nudum! 
was not that width Ho mi flom 1 tn th*< Indy, hut that imintd 
horror and darkmm whirl* omistd tho drops #4 hhw*d in tho 
gardoig and tho my. Mo riot* a ovokimattou on tho (V»»'s- May 
not- tins hostufod in m«o!i a tunnnor as to rup»4 tho oh|**otnm, 
that- Ilia uorporat Ml f loot tigs ootdd lo*t rlmaso its front uitt 
whioh is spiritual I '* 

A low months tutor fhuminto M8, hoslt nunfaitis lltn follow - 
ing rollout ion ott inyalnrioa < Mat oh I, h H ‘JI) i 

1 f trait Uargsf* glvon Hr, Jtmiih'n info *a» #ssiynlv*? ; 'flu? 

ifiarriano f «»*4r piiov ^'ptoinUw I*, I w.*o, 

4 Tim roador of Mr, Nowitmti** work* will rrmplw \n tliH 
tlio dawn <4 a thought imj*i pomamUv wnrta-d uni. 
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The Second Person of the Trinity is called the Son oi 
Father, the Only Begotten. Hot in a literal sense, but as 
nearest analogy in human language to convey the idea 
incomprehensible relation between the Father and the •* 
[Nothing can show this more clearly than the other titles g, 1 
to him in Scripture. If He were in every respect a Land >, 
would not be the Shepherd. If He were in every respeet 
Husband of the Church, He could not be the Father. 


Again (June 1, 1821) : 

About a week ago I dreamed a spirit came to me and t 
coursed about the other world. I had several meetings 
it. Dreams address themselves so immediately to tho nu 
that to express in any form of words the feelings product** l 
the speeches themselves of my mysterious visitant, ’voon 
fruitless endeavour. Among other things it said that it 1 
absolutely impossible for the reason of man to understand 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, and in vain to argue about 
but that everything in another world was so very, very pi 
that there was not the slightest difficulty about it. I can 
put into any sufficiently strong form of words tho ideas t 
were conveyed to me. I thought I instantly fell on my kti 
overcome with gratitude to God for so kind a message. 

It is not idle to make a memorandum of this, for out- 
dreams often much good can be extracted. 


Again (June 1, 1821) : ' 

When I have heard or read that Horsley, Milner, w 
adverse to the introduction of the doctrine of election, it 
perseverance, &c., into the pulpit, I have wondered, and 1 > 
sorry for such an opinion. However, when I came to ox am 
my own opinion on the subject, I have much the samo sei 
ments. Do we see St. Paul or St. Peter in the Acts add mss 
the unconverted in this manner h 


Some touches of his home life and its varying in Bitot i 
on his character may here be given. In the Long Vacation 
1821, when he was for a short time at home, there ocv 
this entry in his journal : 

September 30, 1821. Sunday . — After dinner to-day X ' 
suddenly called downstairs to give an opinion who! bin 
thought it a sin to write a letter on a Sunday. I found d 
F. had refused to copy one. A scene ensued more pah 
than any I have experienced. I have been sadly deficient 
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meekness, long suffering, patienee, unit filial obedirnee. 

Cods assist anee I will redeem my ehannier. 

J font ft tif t (h'h>htr l, lS‘Jl. My Father wa > nvoneib-d to m 
to dnv. When 1 think of tin* utter prrsua ion hr tana enter- 
tain of flu' just inn of his view of our apparent hi .*♦! *edirn»‘e, 
the smiling fully of mir opinion s ami the wav in v. huh In* i * 
harassed by worldly earns, 1 think hi * foi givrne * *»t u > an 
example of very sinking enttdour, Jorbearanre ami syim- afy . 

On t lit* tjuestinn of his brother Fra nets going to read with 
him in Oxford* he writes to his Father ; 

Jh ue *! I , I -s :! S , 

I mu t units l out of eollege in a little more t han a tmlntghb 
amt for Trinity term I have engaged lodging'*, llm fn-au 
tells me t here is nothin** <*\t ruordinury tit a brother eoiniug 
up to Ox font to study before enframe at any rullege, Tell 
Charles l eaunot fttii I in the Bodleian any work on the mathe 
matleai prineiplrs of eltess, | W thing a day or two after ■] I 
tun glad to say that Mr, Short has been good enough to get 
me a man of our rollege for a private pupil, t am to begin 
with him after the bong Vneatiom He 0 to gee me a 
hundred a year. I am naturally imieh delighted to hn»l yon 
propose Kmtieis should eotite to Oxford, and hr, e t****'ii 
arranging things a * well a . I ran, 

J. H. X, to ms M»»tjius, 

tl-t J**-? ’.!«k | x ? t , 

l am very glad to hear you vty that yours If and my f ather 
are both well ; of murse whatever you say rmioTimi’f him 
and his anxieties mu t interest me very mueh, There n no 
one who in on any side without rati so of sorrow ; and* 
this being the ease, it. is n most happy thing to C*d *»re-X 
part iettlar dist ress eofues from without, When I h**»h rotiinl^ 
1 see few families but what are doiorCd from within, Many 
are wasted by death ; timtiy dint rm*f rd by disagreements ; 
many snittered, We have not had ft* weep over the death of 
those we love. We are not deapiieted by interna! vananre ; 
we are not parted from emdi other by riivnm sinners we run® 
not euntrok We have kind and indulgent patents, and our 
tastes, disposition, and pursuits are the same. How grateful 
ought W"e to la* ! Surely it in n joyful thing that that 
whirl* must b% leaves unittipaireth or rather heighteuedt all 
dumtxHtiu alfert ion and love, 
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And then as to the very trial itself, there is nothing in any 
way to fear. ‘All things work together for good to those -wkto 
love God/ I am firmly and rootedly persuaded of this. Every- 
thing that happens to them is most certainly the very best, 
in every light, that could by any possibility have happened. 
God will give good. I will do as much as I can, and them X 
have nothing to apprehend. This is indeed a privilege, fox* it 
takes away all care as to the future. 

His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp that speaks them His, 

And are august ; but this transcends them all. 

To his sister Harriett he tells of the end of a successful 
career, with wliat may be supposed a personal warning. 

January 19, 1822- 

I informed you in my last that Dr. Hodson was very ill* 
He died yesterday morning. Having attained the Headship 
of Brasenose, the Hegius Chair of Divinity, and a Canonry of 
Ch. Ch. ; when all men looked on in expectation of wliat 
would come next, in the height of his influence with Lord 
Grenville and Lord Buckingham, he is suddenly taken ill, and 
in a few days died. 

I trust I ask sincerely, Give me nothing which will in any 
way delay me in my Christian course ; and such prayers G od 
is accustomed, and promises, to grant. 

To his Mother he writes on attaining his majority : 

March 6, 1822. 

Thank you for your very kind letter. When I turn to 
look at myself I feel quite ashamed of the praise it contains, 
so numerous and so great are the deficiencies that even I can 
see. There is an illusion in the words ‘being of age* wlxiolx 
is apt to convey the idea of some sudden and unknown change. 
That point, instead of being gained by the slow and silent 
progress of one, and twenty years, seems to divide, by so mo 
strongly marked line, the past from the to-come. . . . KSTot 
that I am sorry so great a part of life is gone — would that all 
were over I — but I seem now more left to myself, and when I 
reflect upon my own weakness I have cause to shudder. 

Hot unnaturally, his Mother thinks the tone of the last 
line morbid. Out of the midst of troubles of her own — wliiclij 
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indeed, ho shared with her she writ oh anxiously on his 

aeeouut : 

Man'll I \ , \^2± 

. . . Thin suhjoot 1 have boon anxious to hogin with, hut 
another is equally pressing on my mind and your Father's ; 
that in tho state of your ho tit h and spirits. Wo four vory 
mnoh, from the fono of your lot tor, you a tv depressed ; ami if 
imperious reasons did not forhul us, you would eortuinly am 
uh. Wo four you debar yourself n proper quantity of wine, . . , 
Take proper air and exeivi so ; aeeep! all tho invitations you 
receive ; and do not hoovor an \ ion * about anything. Nothing 
hut your own over anxiety ran make you suppose wo give il 
thought to Oriel, . . . 

To show you 1 do not think you /on »/#/ for a mot ho? *h 
correction ami advioo, 1 aim 11 not hesitate to toll you I see one 
groat fault hi your oharaotor whioh alarum mo, m I observe it 
grown upon you seriously ; and an all virtues may degenerate 
into vices, it in everyone's duty to have a at, riot* guard ovor 
themselves to a, void extremes. Your fault in a want of self* 
conlidence ami a dittsat kdaetion w if t> yourself. , * * 


His annwor comes by rot urn of post, And ih\4 ho as.-, urea 
his Mother Ida hoalth is not at all in fault. 

• * . I Imvo hardly a moment to write, I am going out to 
a wine party, and to tho music m »m in tho evening* , . , I 
am vory vory merit obliged to you f.*r \ottr anxiety, hut uovor 
was anxiety ho ill founded. I was only tho otlior day rottgra* 
tuluting myself on the great improvement of my hoalth from 
what it was a year ago. , . , 

Ah to my opinions, and tho Houtimont a I expressed in my 
last letter, thoy remain fixed in my mind, and an* repeated 
deliberately and eonfidently, If it were any now not of 
opinions 1 had lately adopted, limy might ho said to a rim* from 
nervousness, or over ?4udy, or ill health ; hut no, my opinion 
has boon exart ly tho sumo for these five years* * * , Tho only 
thing is, op|*orl unities have occurred of Into for my mentioning 
it morn than hoforo \ hut believe uus thorn* senfttttenftf urn 
noithor new nor slightly founded, If thoy made mo welan 
eholy, morose, an 4 on*, distant, reserved, sullon, thou indeed 
tiny might with justice ho tin* mthjeet of anxiety ; hut if, m I 
think in tho t am idvvayselieerfuh if at homo I mu always 
ready and eager to join in tiny merriment, if I am not clouded 
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with sadness, i£ my meditations make me neither utwenf lit 
mind nor deficient in action, then my principles may he ua/rtl 
at and puzzle the gazer, but they cannot be nrru*etl of bn* I 
practical effects. Take mo when I am most foolish at li**n$*% 
and extend mirth into childishness ; stop me short and a h 
me then what I think of myself, whether my opinions arc !«-■ * 
gloomy; no, I think I should seriously return the atno 
answer, that ‘I shuddered at myself.’ And what is to u mkr 
me so? Am I in the midst of persons of the same opinions I 
Am I solitary? Neither. However, I have no time to thud* 
this ; so good-bye. 

It is now time to return to Mr. Newman's own luvoimt «»f 
himself. 


A UTOBIOG RA RI 1 ICAR ,M KMOIR 


on aptkk n 

It did rortniuiy start lo Mr. NVwin;m'» fitomU at Trinity in 
find him eontomplating an uttompt upon tin Orhd follow hIiij* ; 
and many of thorn it paiuod also, for t hoy worn Mir*' it would 
and in a srtrtmd miscuma#**. Thoy had not tho shadow of a 
hopo of Ids .suorooditi# ; thoy would havo thought him wi**o if, 
instoad of following an -lym* Jtthtnn % Ito had arrrptrd otto of 
tho family tutorships niloml for Ida nrropfnnro, What would 
ronhrm thorn in thin viow was t ho t*ruvo fart, t hat ho had hnt 
almost tho wholo of tho curroiit y«*ar fit rorroat ton * and divrr 
sinus of his own, instoad of dm otin# tho t into stttoo ho took 
his Biioholnrs dogroo in prrpu ration for a dithrnlt romp* t $t ion. 
What his art uni orruputions had boon tippoara mvadrulidly 
from a sorim of passu**;os in ht » lot tots homo, ami in hisprivutn 
momomndn, stum* nf which shall now ho »*ivou in tho nrdor m 
whirh thoy won* writ ton. 

To Id a Fathor ho writ*** <*u hh tvtuni tot i*f*»rd in tVhnmry 
IS:! I, aftor hm fuilurn in tho Softool *s : 

F arrivrd horo sufo tho day Ufmo yo Uordny, and halo 
found a putomi wolromo, I h \ 1 and Mr */ f**n havo U rn voiy 
kind. I intond nttondm# tho loot tiros on anatomy and 
ndnoralo^y. 

To I ht* sumo «*n Marrh i!0 ; 

l liavo boon with ,>11*. Klimov to AI»iti"don, to tho hotmo of 
a «jonf Ionian who hits a tino roUortmn nf tiitui'fitl*. Wo ttrtr 
omployod in looking nvor ihont from ono In four oVI«*rk» Homo 
id t horn tiro most Want iful, \\ hoti I r«»tn** homo f MutSt imikt* 
various recursions tu tho British Museum, if ojaut* for tho sake 
of tho m morals. 


1 Thu I'mkfosit* 
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During this term he attended the course of lecture 
mineralogy given by Professor Duck land, and made a 
analysis of them, which is to be found among his papers* 
his Mother in the same month : 

Thank Harriett for her skill in steaming nwav 
superfluous water of the nitre-sulphate of copper, 
mineralogical lecture's were finished yesterday. , . . 

I am glad to be able to inform you that Signor (*i* *v 
Enrico Neaudrini has finished his first composition, 
melody is light and airy, and is well supported by the bars* 

To the same in J une : 

I have boon very much to myself this term. Ituukh 
lectures [on geology) 1 had intended to have taken down, 
did last term, but several things prevented me the tin 
takes, and the very desultory way in which he imparts 
information : for, to tell the truth, the science is m * ti 
infancy that no regular system is formed, lienee the I***" 1 
are rather an enumeration of facts from which prubjiin 
are deduced, than a consistent and luminous theory of 
taintios, illustrated by ocnisional examples. It is, how 
most entertaining, and opens an amazing field to imagine 
and to poetry. 

To these accidental notices of his employment of bin 
after his Ik A. degrees, others may be added, more com 
because in retrospect. He says in passages of his j *r 
memoranda that he imd now 1 more leisure for religious 
cises and the study of the Scriptures than when hi* v 
fagging drudge* ; that ‘mineralogy and chemistry wer 
chief studies, and the composition of music 9 ; though, fro* 
time he thought of standing at Oriel, he gave eon^ti Ul- 
timo to Latin composition, to logic, and to natural phih# 
that, as an undergraduate, he used to say, 4 When i 
taken my degree I will do many things compose a |4e 
music for instruments, experimentalise in chemistry* ti- 
[on which he insisted much] get up the Persian Ini 041 
In consequence of this last design, his Mother knight l*j 
Arabic and Persian vocabulary, now in the Oratory lil 
but nothing came of it. It does not appear from any ji 
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ho has loft, how this study oamo into his mind. Was It ,sttg 
gontod by Hoary Murtvns history I 

Thoso nnticoa havo, porhups, n oluhn to bo iat r *dur»*d into 
Him Momoir for thoir own salvo ; but lion* flay an* ‘amply 
mount to ilhmtrato tho surpri so and di *oump»* •■•tin* with *\ ha h 
his good frionds at. Trinity, nay, almost ho him * If, in spit** of 
hitnsolf, oontouipiatoii la a ro obit ion to ongngr hi ;.o forlorn 
a hopo as uu attouipt on an Oriol follow hip, Nono thought 
it poKsiblo that ho mu Id auooood in it ; Utah at hn< Miggo-u ion, 
Mr. K insoy wroto to bin faihor with tho purposo, a far m 
might bt\ of putting 1 lofnro hint tho sfnto of tho oaso, ntnl 
guarding him against disappoint mont, Ho, Rinnoy, told him 
that in t ho oompvfh ton at Oriol ‘ tho Btrugglon of tho host, 
havo failod* ; and that, 4 knowing tin* many npptmrnt* whtuit 
hm non would havo to onoountor, m«*u of oolohrity for talon! 
am! roading, ho, tho writ or, with all his oagor du*irn for Ida 
friond’H huoooss, did not- permit himsolf to ho at all anujutno 
as to his boating tho hold.* 

Mr. Short was m lift lo iuolinod to loo!, hopofully upon 
NowmatiVi prospoots at Oriol us tho rest, hut ho * •*•!. a hi ryot* 
view of tho matter, and was not unwilling that ho should 
stand, lit* knew enough of hitu t«» expert that bo would do 
himself and Ida eitltogn errdif , and ho had Mrongly e\ proved 
this to friends of Newman in London, w ho, homy s*nrer*dy 
interested in him, ami ausiou * about ids future, a To* ! Mr, 
Short what ho had to any on tin* *.nhjert, who meat t r* *\ thorn 
that Newtttuu would not Mieeerd, hut that ho would show w li.it. 
was in him, and thereby in a rert;du moaauro ivf rmve Ida tin 
exported failuro the your beft*re ; ho wished tho t n i*d m*m to 
have an opportunity of passing n judgment- «»u 1dm In truth, 
it was, natn rally and fairly, a mat tor of personal and ml legible 
interest with Mr. Short, mer and uhovo Ida goodwill towartU 
Newman. Tint opening of tin* Trinity srhobu lop . w a% Short Y 
doing, amt ho hud netted I v rrrtmounndnd him to at and in 
18IH. In tho olootioii, formidable mtt -ruling** oppunettO fowl 
been put aside for him, and Ids failuro in oxaiumntiou had 
hoon an untoward inoidont in tho first **l?trl «*f a groat, reform. 
Mr. Short had brought out 1 1 town foldings to Idtn with the 
greatest deikwy, hopu lifter lit* misfortune, fin hi* unking 
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Short, in April 1821, whether he should write ft *r one of the 
Chancellor’s prizes, yearly given for the host English mnt 
Latin essays, Mr. Short answered io t ho lUlinuat i ve* an* I 
went on to give the following reasons for wishing it : 4 1 huv o 
no doubt/ ho said, 1 of your producing somethin^ that either 
will succeed now or train you to certain success mother year. 
In fact, the uppermost wish in my mind rrs{ Mating you ** 
that you may distinguish yourself in tins rostrum, a ml pro\ e 
to the world, what is already well known to ourselves, that 
the purity of our elections is unsullied. For should your **1*1 
competitor at Worcester obtain high honours in the school?*, 
snoerers will not be wanting to amuse Utemselvtxs at your an* I 
our expense. Perhaps these reasons never occurred to you/ 
Short had said, in a former part of tin* letter, that ho slum hi 
himself have suggested to him to nt tempt the essay long 
before, buthe had been anxious whether Mr. Newman'* healt h 
allowed it. 

By a singular coincidence Oriel College that saint* year, 
and at that very time, was subjecting itself, ami even more 
directly and wittingly, to a criticism upon its impartiality in 
conducting its competitive examinations, fiortver and mono 
public than this, which Mr. Short, only feared for Trinity, 
Though in that day the acknowledged rent re « *f Oxford in 
tclloctualism, Oriel had never professed, hi its elections simply 
to choose the candidate who passed the best, {.examination ; 
and, though on its foundation were for the most part men 
who had taken the highest honours in the .srhools, it never 
made the school standard its own. lieligious, ethical, s«»rml 
considerations, as well as intellectual merits, external to f lie 
curriculum of the schools, all told in its derisions *, the vote.** 
fell on the men whom each elector in his enuHoieuee thought 
best to answer to the standard of a Fellow of Oriel, its t he 
statutes of Adam do Brome and King Edward 1 1 . defemuitrd 
it. In consequence, there was ever the elm, nee of the election 
of a candidate of a nature to startle hm competitors instil 
the public at large, as being imexjieeled and mtuecounlnhle 
Such an anomalous election, as many men thought it, l«i*§ 
taken place in 1821, just three days liefore Newmans letter to 
Mr. Short above spoken of. A second class mmt had 
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preferred to can' whose name stood in t In* lir 1 da - ; anti 
though tilt 1 ! successful candidate did, as it' in ju t ithm t i* «*i *4' 
Ins sclent ion, gain the ( 'huncdlor' * Latin e ay pn c it iVw 
mouths inter, yet it so hnj *j tenet l his rival, wit* an In* h e l 
beaten, was able, at the annual t 'ommeuioration, to bus! dc 
fiance at. him in the theatre from the uppo ite rostrum, a * 
having been the successful rompet dor for the Knv.lt h 
This essay, ns being in Kmdi'Jt, gave opportunity for ugoimj 
brilliant , and popular writ ing, which was denied to a com 
posit ion writ ten in Latin ; and judgment on the rival merits «4“ 
the two men was thus shifted to a public opinion, external both 
to college and L niversit y,nud in fact that judgment w as pa rd 
in certain influential quarters to the disadvantage of the sue 
eessful candidate and his elector.*;. There was a He view of 
groat mums then as now, which had for many years hern in 
tend with Oxford, and especially with Hr, < \*p|r nm, iYuvo.l 
of Oriel, and his Society, An editor, whoever he he, tabmv 
human nature at the best, some! tines ‘dnruiitut,* how«o «w 
‘litmus’; and an article against Oriel found its was into hr. 
July number, so exceptionable,, to U'.e a mild Won!, that in a 
second edition according to tie* recollection of the pi rent 
writer .sentences or expressions wrrernrsd lio n p' 

Tint article is upon das deal study ; and alter \p«-.d. me of 
f he Knglislt ruiverstfici generally in tliaf connexion, it *hre*i-» 
its attention to their open fdhov .hip ( and to the n ame »p 
the examination usual for determining the deuce hourmi 
the candidates, and to the pn» rrdnr* s and the ir-.-.dt of the 
eleef ion. The adusi »n to t trie!, and to the d#*o ton made a« 
the preceding Kastcr, was Itutiti .l akahle. The follow tug is a 
portion of the writer's invec five, La* an h it mu a ho called. 

j Ns I ». Let It tie ob erVod I have coins a!« d the |V:d!v 
had fact that the writer was t li * en.onvv -,/V 1 conoWsP-. Hut 
(.‘opledon has blabbed it,] 1 

Let it young man otdv abdicate the pm deg- of thiuhiug 
to Home no painful sacrifice and devote hr* whole Ode and 
soul to the sordid iMuhd ion of hUcre-**, and the way to wm 

1 Wherever a note endowed In brackets ttecttr* In f|$e fra*, it in 
he understand that R from tlie p*?u «»f 4. It. K,, ^ wtxtci ut 

trutuuu liter, whether themi initial* appear or ti*4. 
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with such electors is im formidable problem, * . • After n dull 
examination in the schools — it 1 a failure so much the better - 
lie may begin to be the butt of (Vmuuott Hoouh, firm into 1 uinrVi 
wit, and prose against the 4 Kilmlmrgh Umiew/ , . , i * tiilt less 
of fame, of originality, or humour, our tyro may then nppn »mh 
the scene of action, secure that the judges will take gum! care 
that ‘the race shall not be to the swift nor the b.r t h- in the 
strong/ Hardy profession* of impartiality are imlrrd belt! 
forth, to attract unwary merit ; ntitl sidti 4 i mediocrity finds 
the most exquisite of all its gmt if teat iotn in the momentary 
chance of harassing the talent it would tremhle to confront. 
The candidates are locked up to write themes ?>ojve a 
discover the Hit in for an earthquake, and perform other 
equally edifying tasks ; ami the dose of this solemn farce i 4 the 
annunciation of a choice that had been long Uioiv determined, 
in proportion to the scrapings, grins and genuflect miri *»f the 
several, competitors. Who can he surprised if, under a npa^tn 
like this, genius and knowledge should so seldom strike 11 
lasting root ? or that maturity, which succeeds !o « youth .n 
prostituted, should produce, by its most vigorotm eildrt •>, nothing 
better than learned drivelling and marrow!?^ iutl.niem t 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this tirade against 
Oxford and Oriel was ns unjust m it was mumuinerty ; lmw 
ever, dm aliter visum . Such a spirited demmrbu ioh serins to 
havo been considered in a high quart nr just what wa. wanted 
to show tho world what retribution w,i< to do-.-.itd, and what 
terrible examples would be made, if an Oxford college pre, timed 
to maintain a standard and exercise a judgment »f it-, „wn, ,< u 
tho qualifications necessary in those wituwer- tit fill u p vacant 
places on its foundation ; and, though the Oriel |*V 1 !..» . were 
of too independent and manly a east of mind, and had too 
high a repute and too haughty pretensions, to smvumh to a 
self-appointed and angry censor, yet, in spite „f their mil mat 
indignation at his language, the charge brought ngainat tin in, 
as coming with so weighty a sanction, would n«vewari!v t. mi 
to make thorn morn wary of the steps thev took in the cumin-' 
election of 1822 -more unwilling, if it could 1*. h.-lp. d, to run 
risks, and more anxious Mr > their decisions should I*, juMitiid 
by the event. This state of things, then, at t*rhd cannot h„ 
said to have told in Mr. Newman’s favour, when at length he 
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msolved on Huhndtting his tnlnuts ami .ntfuinsot at ;, awh n-» 
thoy \wn\ to t ho inspoof inn of and lo*li»»« ■*. IWthry 

oouhl not pn»mnmn» in his favour without n p nuum in »n 
oxaggoratod form, thoir otlonoo of tin* forogmng v*wr ; th.it i 
without, passing uvt*r tho hint oktv* oompofhm , imd #■!«-* t \ j t 
instoiul of thorn out* who.** pkuo in tin* p tpor of Iruuor. w a . 
ovor t-akon, in popular t* timation* us tho tokohof a iih -.ta.la* *a* 
a minfortuno ; an intimation, known and uiidn-Mood hy at! 
inon, that thorn had boon an attempt at sontoilitug hi da r anti 
a fail urn in attaining it* 

Huoh lining t lit* oxtorual vi**w prosonl od to m. hy Mr. Now- 
man h vouturmix p mounding, hd tin tmno .* - Won'm, from hi * 
private momornudti, how it pros uit*al ilsolf to hi * own tain*!, 

Tho uxamumtitm warn to ho in tho that days of tho fihimi.; 
April ; it wan now tho titiddln of Nttvnttthnr ; In* had at lo.v.i 
four good mtmtliH hoforo him. I lonoto-ulown on Novoiubor i h ; 

1 passod thin ovoning with tho Horn Mr, Kin aw whom 
Oriol outrun was thorn, tin wild tin* ptanripol Hum* m t !»**■ 
examination for Follows wus writing hut in. I thought t ought 
to stand ; and* iudood* niuoo, I have Hourly divided on oMhmn*, 
How notivo still urn tho nvil passions of vainglory, undo! on, 
vla\ f within mo ! ,\ft**r my f.tiltim last ,\i»v« mh* r, ! thought 

that tiny would uovor bo uttndy again. Alas! no mou*T is 
any luoutinu nmdo of iny Maud in*' for n fVdoo lop than 
ovary harrior nooui.x xwrpt away ; and limy ■ pr» ad, and 
ovorllow, and dnlugn mo ; (*v »}t in*$fpmj mt 

8/>r i/wv, iVod 

Jfo coutiituoH (i)oooiuhor 1 ) : 

Thorn ix ovary rnuxtm for thinking 1 shall n*4 xmvord, and 
I xoom to non it would not ho good for mo, hut my hoart hods 
ovor with vidngloriotm nntioipationn of j*umv»i. It h not 
likely, hooaUHo 1 n,fi* tiof. *npml to it in uhihtioi or af lututtinttf* ; 
it nonius pmhahln Hint I .hIuiII fail ome or i\\ 10 *% and got mutin 
fellowship xntrtnwhnre at lust. 

Two mouths Ini or, In hrirnry ?>, 1M22, ho writes » 

To tiny I milled on tlio ITovonf of II* M, find io4«l Ids 
pormktikm to xtnml nt tlm ensuing nlnelion. I ommot liolft 
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thinking I shall one timo or other get a fellowship Lion* : tie * j 
probably next year. lam glad 1 am going to plaint now ; I 
shall make myself known, and learn the nature of the examtts *- 
tion. The principal thing seems to be Latin composition, ami 
a metaphysical turn is a great advantage ; general mathematics 
are also required. . . . Last 5th of *1 an nary ( l* v< 2! j* I w r* *t e 
to my aunt : ‘I deprecate the day in which ( «od gh toe 
repute, or any approach to wealth. ’ Alas, how I urn changed ! 
lam perpetually praying to got into Oriel, and to obtain 1 be 
prize for my essay. () Lord ! dispose of me ms will he 4 'pro- 
mote Thy glory, hut give me resignation and content toe?*!. 

On February 21 he eame of age, and he writes to Ids 
Mother in answer to her congratulations : 1 I thought of t he 
years that arc*, gone*, and the expanse which lies before me, 
and quite shed tears to think I could no longer enl! iny wit o 
boy 1 ; and th(*n, after noticing his employments, he cent inn* * : 
‘What time l have left, 1 am glad and, indeed, obliged $** 
devote to my attempt at. Oriel, wishing to prepare myself l» *r 
that which (after all) will not admit of preparation.* 

Then he says, in corroboration of what Mr. Kinsey w n* 
saying in the letter above quoted : 

1 was very uneasy to find by something in my Kathn H n I ** I 
your letter, that you thought I had a elmuee of getting in fht# 
timo. Do not, think so, I entreat. Von tody hear, and r.unr»*t 
seo the difficulties. Those on tin* spot think there is hide *#r 
no chance ; and who, indeed, will not rightly wonder at *I#e 
audacity of him who, being an under the hue himself, prr^tsm-^ 
to contend with some of the first men in the tnivernty, i**t .* 
seat by the side of names like Kebie and Hawkins I 

He wished his home friends not to share fib* b«*prs, h \t, 
they should have to share his disappointment, lint 
were much against him; his hopes, never! tii'|«*»s were in-1#, 
hut while an avowal of this might midmd thn»e who *l$*| m.t 
know Oxford, it would incur the ridicule of fln^e who *L4. 
His hopes are recorded in a memorandum mad*- the sir % t 
clay : 

I have called on Tyler to clay [the then Dean of oriel). t 
dc> not know how it happens, but I certainly feel very rniiftdrsit, 
with respect to Oriel, and seem to myself to Imvit lt greai 
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chance of success. Hope leads me on to fancy my confidence I 

itself has something of success in it, and I seem to recol- 1 

lect something of the same kind of ardour when I stood at 1 

Trinity. '■§ 

However, before many weeks were out, he was obliged to 
let out to his Father the hopes he had been so carefully con- 
cealing from him. Made anxious by the tone of his son’s 
letter, written on occasion of his birthday, he wrote to warn 
him that, if he continued in the desponding temper which his 
letters home betokened, he certainly would not be able to do 
justice to his talents and attainments, and would be the cause 
of his own failure. This obliged him to answer on March 15 
thus : 

I assure you that they know very little of me, and judge 
very superficially of me, who think I do not put a value on 
myself relatively to others. I think (since I am forced to 
speak boastfully) few have attained the facility of compre- 
hension which I have arrived at from the regularity and con- 
stancy of my reading, and the laborious and nerve-bracing 
and fancy-repressing study of mathematics, which has been 
my principal subject. 

On the 18th he repeats in a private memorandum : 

I fear I am treasuring up for myself great disappointment ; 
for I think I have a great chance of succeeding. I lay great 
stress on the attention I have given to mathematics, on account 
of the general strength it imparts to the mind. Besides, ever 
since my attempts at school, I have given great time to com- 
position. As when I was going up for my degree examination 
every day made my hopes fainter, so now they seem to swell 
and ripen as the time approaches. 

The examination was now close at hand, and he suffered 
some reaction of feeling when he plunged into it. On the 
close of it he thus writes : 

I have several times been much comforted yesterday and 
to-day by a motto in Oriel hall [in a coat of arms in a window], 

Pie rep one ie. I am now going to bed, and have been very 
calm the whole evening. Before I look into this book again 
it will be decided. 


62 John Henry Newman chap. 11 

Next day — the Friday in Easter week- — he writes : 6 1 

have this morning been elected Fellow of Oriel . 5 1 

Some account of what passed in this, to him, niemoi*abl© 
day is introduced in his c Apologia ’ ; other incidents of it nr© 
noted in his letters to members of his family, and others again 
he used to recount at a later date to his friends. "When the 
examination had got as far as the third day, his papers had 
made that impression on Dr. Copleston and others of the 
electors, that three of them — James, Tyler, and Dornford- — - 
went over to Trinity to make inquiries of the Fellows about 
his antecedents and general character. This, of course, was 
done in confidence ; nor did his kind tutor, Mr. Short, in any 
degree violate it ; at the same time he was himself so excited 
by this visit, that he could not help sending for Mr. Newman 
on the pretext of inquiring of him what had been his work, 
and how he had done it ; and by the encouraging tone in 
which he commented on his answers, he did him a great deal 
of good. 1 2 * 

Newman used to relate how, when sent for, he found Mr. 
Short at an early dinner in his rooms, being about to start 
from Oxford ; and how Short made him sit down at table and 
partake, of his lamb cutlets and fried parsley — a bodily re- 
freshment which had some share in the reassurance with 
which Short’s words inspired him. He wrote to his Mother 
in retrospect, some three weeks after, 4 Short elevated me so 
much, and made me fancy I had done so well, that on Wednes- 
day I construed some part of my [viva voce ] passages with very 
great readiness and even accuracy.’ 

Mr. Newman used also to relate the mode in which tho 
announcement of his success was made to him. The Provost’s 
butler — to whom it fell by usage to take the news to the 
fortunate candidate — made his way to Mr. Newman’s lodgings 
in Broad Street, and found him playing the violin. This in 
itself disconcerted the messenger, who did not associate such 

1 Writing to his Father, the words were, * I am just made Fellow 
of Oriel. Thank God ! ’ 

2 Mr. Short told him on February 27, 1878, when he was in Oxford 

on the occasion of his being elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity, that, 

on sending for him, he found him intending to retire from the examina- 
tion, and that he persuaded him to continue the contest. 
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an mmni|>llshumut with h rmitliilafiMhij* fur tlm* h ml ( *ntuitnm - 
Htioiii ; I *nf !uh was itirmis«*«i %v Ii**u. tm hhi tlHiv«*r- 

itt *4 what may tip nujijhmmI t«» ha\ ** himu hi 4 ttaul fWiit « *f 
r prarh nn Mirh o*va i*mw that ‘ !m had* hn fVaivih tlivivji-rrahln 
imua ft* Hummum* vu, t hat M r. N**u man wua » In-tlnw 

of ( h*m!» uml that lii:-. ititint dial** |avp«nrn vvnH tv(|tmvtl t Imiv,* 
tin' pt*r »*m nTirm ml* thinkimj that *;tti 4 It hm^tta^H navnuivi! »*f 
Import tisriti. familiarity, umivly .wavitn!, 4 Wry w«*II/ ntul 
wiatt t»ii Tina !*•«! tlm matt t«» m*k 

hi* hint to*! ini itaki'U t li«-» *-*«* *nis imp! ^»um tu t hn wrmtsf |»it-*mii ( 
tn w hi«’h Mr. Ww man ivjitm4 that it wan nil rifht, Ihtf, ih 
nmy hr* im* w»uimr had t ha timu lrft # than )m flnn** 

down Itir* hi f rutiitmf, and tla h#d down with #i|| 

to Cirii4 A ti« I f$» 4 r*na4ha*tpij, iiftnr fifty yuars, tlm 

itttd «*.a;.a*r 1u*wa * 4 tlm triwIt , .Hiii*«n iiin! t it.li**r ■* 
wit* »in lit’ fiwt mi hi i way, w h*« hail Imard t in* ipnv.fi* anil wt-ll 
tsiiilnriitimtl %v!iy Im waa tT**a ,-iir 4 front Hi, Mary a to tip’ lam* 
opjmhf p lit .hi * «*\l mnrtliimry a jmpp. 

Up tv|mnt *», in hi * lot tor tn hi* Motlmf, u rinatm mimm hi 
lim fir 4 intPi virw , w limit follow «*d, with tip* 1 V«n «» >f hip! 
Follow a w hi* h in hi i * Apologia * lm Imp «ppili*d iVmp hi i 
lotlrr In Mr, I tiwalmi : * I rottltl hoar f Im mn^ral ulaf mom of 
(.'o]»h*Htoii, but w hrii Kuhlu advaimrd In t aim my hastd t ijitito 
shrank, and rmild linto marly ahtamh into tin* |l»*or. adi uimd 
itt an #rml nit honour !nman*u% 1 dial l anon hr* tt-wd to I Ilia** 
fin jitttnttrii f iia hintnry of thn hay thu a : 

• , » Hip tpnv-a i^a'piul t« Trinity with grmtf ra|»i*Iity. f 
ha*I h arhiy \m«n in Kin-rayvT rnntn a nhniitp w linn in rtiiilint 
f likn nil** tisatl, limit I |irt*rrmlni tu thu IViraiihnitX itin{ 
in riialif‘t| ttglp ngnin, I find t Imt Tnniliiiauti rttahwl ititn 

I'Amhwn rti**n» f itmirly kiiMphiii^ tluwii tin* th***r t In «*kimttittnT 
min tin* nmva, Krtmhi/, in turn nut thnvn wtaira ; Tfinijpatu 
IiPitnl ii tiuiai* iiiiti tn v tnitiiu ttMuitintitah it ml rti Innl wif, ii|hi* j 
itntl in tliP r*«*tti u|t|M*Mt«« llnintl Kphalm% t >!»!*% ami IVitnh Mntt 
Iinrri***! iriiiti nil timwiinua fat Trinity It* llmtr it.rt|tutiiiti*t|p« 
tlmns tn ia*ngr«itiiIiit-M ft It«*ltt *m f t*** tstiprin^ uf fliihr rnlipjiP, 
11m Imlh wa rn mi t rim.fi 1**4' fmiu tlnnp t«*w**ru |l hm! tit j*ny fhr 
tlmiii), Tim nmti win* wa r** ptnyiun lift nl Trinity, f«r 

thoir mmm* inn u( Imviiig ajmilt tlnsir ciny 1 # rifutltng. 
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There Is a letter from him to his brother Charles, in which 
he says : ‘ I took my seat in chapel, and dined with a large 
party in the Common-Room. I sat next to Keble, and, as I 
had heard him represented, he is more like an undergraduate 
than the first man in Oxford ; so perfectly unassuming and 
unaffected in his manner.’ 

And, lastly, he says in a letter to his Rather : ‘ I am abso- 
lutely a member of the Common-Room ; am called by them 
“ Newman,” and am abashed, and find I must soon learn to 
call them “ Keble,” “ Hawkins,” “ Tyler.” ’ 

So ends the eventful day. 

As to Mr. Newman, he ever felt this twelfth of April, 1822, 
to be the turning-point of his life, and of all days most memor- 
able. It raised him from obscurity and need, to competency 
and reputation. He never wished anything better or higher 
than, in the words of the epitaph, ‘ to live and die a Fellow of 
Oriel.’ Henceforth, his way was clear before him ; and he 
was constant all through his life, as his intimate friends know, 
in his thankful remembrance year after year of this great 
mercy of Divine providence. Nor was it in its secular aspect 
only that it was so unique an event in his history \ it opened 
upon him a theological career, placing him upon the high 
and broad platform of University society and intelligence, and 
bringing him across those various influences, personal and 
intellectual, and the teaching of those various schools of eccle- 
siastical thought, whereby the religious sentiment in his mind, 
which had been his blessing from the time he left school, was 
gradually developed and formed and brought on to its legiti- 
mate issues. 

This narrative of his attempt and its success will be most 
suitably closed by the judgment on his examination, as given 
by the very man to whom, more than to anyone, the Oriel 
examinations owed their form and colour, and who specially 
on that account had to meet the stress of those Northern 
criticisms which, in their most concentrated and least defen- 
sible shape, have been exhibited above. £ That defect,’ says 
Dishop Copleston, speaking of the qualifications of a Fellow, 
in a letter to Dr. Hawkins under date of May 2, 1843, 
‘which I always saw and lamented in examiners, and in 
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vain endeavoured to remedy, at ill Hcemn not only to v\mt hut 
inereii aos the tjuaehery of the HchnuU. Kvery election to a 
iVilmvahip winch tend * to discourage iln* narrow ami nimnat 
the technical routine u! pu him e Mint tint < joh *, I rotruder an an 
hujKirtufit tnum|ih. Von remember Newman himself was it it 
example. Hr \vii.s not even i4 g*«*d classical scholar, yet in 
mind and power of composition, mitt in fuatr and know ledge* 
hti wan decidedly snj«nior ft* jtoiue rouipeutof* who worn a 
china above Inin in the sehnob/ 

Ah Mr. New nrntt hold tin* important i'‘-n*r»otf tutor urn 1 
public examiner in tbr yearn which follow** it may be right 
to observe hrrr that immediately mu lit* <* »mdng Follow 5 t»f 
Oriel, ho imt hiiumdf U* make up hi» to fo-teuey in critical 
fttdiolnraldp* nod with very fair sucres*, \\ Jnitoly, mmn after 
hMndeetum, among lbs other kind office,, signified thin to luto, 
biting what ho attol i% little bird had told him 


LKTTK1W AN l> KXTIlAfTS OoNNFd TlSt# CM I A I* 
THUS t! ANt» tit. t»F Til F AFT< HUuUU AIM! I 
VAU MKMntit 

Thorn remains a lot tor, from a mdi»*oMl**w and t : nivordty 
friend* which *how*i tho popular estimate of an Uriel fellowship 
m wadi tut tho writer m sense of Ida friends j**wer : 

J*\ It Ttttitaitnti n* Joust I to x in Nkw»uk. 

April I A tolbh 

Behold yon mm* it Follow- of Uriel, i ho groat object of tho 
ambition of half tho Bachelor* of Oxford, Behold you (to 
take ii §tr«m into futurity | in Holy Order*, faking pupil* lit 
college, and having it curacy within it short distance ; then 
Btibfic Tu tor, Vimr of - - , Vmvmt* Bogin* BrofetMtor of 
Bivioity, Bishop **# ■ -■ , Archbishop «»f t^intorhury ; «r *lutll 
we my thm Student: -uf- In w, !W-n*ier, I air* I tlmnodhir, or 
lit, |f*itit, t^orvl Uitlef *f mttiro of the King** Boot h I Which of 
the«e InilfJcri in it y» ttr mtpmthm to climb t Vou mm hn% f o it 
in your powttr to ttwidw. 

VO U h * w 
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In a latter with some college details to hm Father he spot* ki 

of Kabla : 

Mm/ IS, im± 

... I shall only mention Kehle. At eighteen he took 
two first classes. Boon after he gained the two essays in 
one year, and a fellowship at Oriel Ho is the first mum in 
Oxford. 

To ms Bistre Hakiortt. 

dmjuMt IHT1, 

. . . Whataly sets off for his living, bidding adieu to the 
Towers of Oxford, after a residence of fifteen years, on Tue day 
next. I dined with him last Monday, Borne year* hock I' 
found bound up in tracts an old numiier of the *t}\mru*r\y 
Review/ and in it I found the review of n I*ntin work of 
Rr. Whitaker’s. The criticisms I thought wr judicious that. 
I copied them out and nearly got them by heart. Indeed, 
for a long time, wandering oh 1 was without a guide, wishing 
to write Latin and having no one to inform me how to h»*i 
about it, those criticisms were my only comfort, the only 
remarks which seemed vigorous and certain, and on which I 
felt I could lean. How much was I surprised by Whately's 
incidentally mentioning that the article was writ ten by 
Oopleston ! He was surprised in Ids turn, saving he 
sure the Provost would be much gratified at hearing I had 
copied them out, since he hud written them for the \ery 
purpose of instructing theme w ho were aiming at Rif in cott/ 
position. Whately tells me, if I have any de*»re ever to write 
in the 4 Quarterly/ I have nothing to do but to mention it to 
the Provost [Oopleston], and that the editor will *|tme jump 
at anyone recommended from so high a quarter ; but what if 
the Provost will not recommend met I should not think of 
writing yet. 

The following lines speak of the fatigue to hand and 
wrist that continuous writing was to Mr, Newman through 

life : 

To HIS BlSttCtt, 

Auffunt IT, toTA 

Excuse my had writing. You cannot toll how hurried I 
am and how tired my hand is with writing. [Again :] My 
hand is very tired . . . 0 my poor hand 1 . * / My hand wifi 
not compose a flowing sentence. 


ir;r,‘ (>•//,• - /./;.• 6; 

Possibly t hr raro end attention Used I * » defy this wrakne i 
may have contributed to the beauty and precision which Mr. 
Newmans handwriting maintained to the end. 

Mr. Newman .spent the Lem* Vacation »»f I H t * 2 in Oxford, 
where his youngr-a brother Francis, about to enter Worcester 
( Mllege, joined him. In expectation of his arrival he writes 
to his Mother : 

Sr^h‘mhn* ‘Jo, 1 

, . * Kv pec ting to Nee Frank, I mu in fact expert ing In see 
you nil. I shall require you to fill hint full of all of you, that 
when In* comes I may squeeze anil wring him out m M»nm 
sponge. , . » 

The only way ultimately to Mteceed m to do things 
thoroughly. I lost much time by huperiieial rend in?* dnrime 
the win de Iiong Vacation this time two yearn. Francis Modi 
not go Mich had ways to work. /.#/«pr mtm (tuv pupil having 
gone), nut! I have been humming, whistling, and laughing loud 
to myself all tiny. 

At the end of the following letter a name «»rtns which 
was in the future to bo closely connected with hi*, own. 

To UtH l’V\Ttlt-U. 

Ur. anil Mrs, Lee were kind enough h* call on me and ask 
me to dinner to meet Serjeant Fi ere, Head of I *ott Uing ( Mltege, 
Mrs. Fee re mngttjinrftf, Serjeant Krere seemn to have n great, 
veneration for topiestmi, and nuked me much al«mt 1dm, 
He did not know hint, I>ireetly la* heard I wan of Uriel 
he turned round, an if the name of the college was nu old 
mu|Maiittauce« 

I mentioned to you the tutiimi of (irexwell, lVmy, and 
Fhurton, who are to aland next year. Surely 1 should lime 
hud no chance next year if I had not succeeded I Ilia, 

Of his brof her Francis, who was reading with him up to 
November of this year, vv hen he wm* entered at Worcester 
1 Milage, Mr, Newmntt writes to tm Mother ; 

(fine// Xttvrmfwi* ft, JM**, 

. » * My time lias I wen so engaged that I have Itindly bed 
an opfiort unity of exiimming Frank m I cottlil wtMn As fur 
m I have done *** he mmm t« have much improved, To *ny 

r 3 
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that he knows more than most of those who in ke eummon 
degrees would be saying little. I am convinced that la* knows 
much more of Greek as a language than most of those who 
take first classes, and to complete the climax, because it is 
I who say it, lie certainly knows much more of Greek as a 
language, in fact is a much better Greek nebular, than I. 
Recollect I am not talking of history or anything whieh is the 
subject of Greek. Again he is a much 1 letter mathematician 
tlmnl am. I mean lie reads more mathematically, ns AriMot !o 
would say. . . . 

It was a time of family anxieties, in which Mr, Newman 
eagerly took his part. To his Father lie Intel written, Gee, 5, 
1822 : ‘Everything will 4 see it will be very right if only 
you will let me manage tolling hint in the same letter of his 
work lately undertaken for tin* ‘ EneyelopaMin Met rnpolitntm.' 
Mrs. Newman acknowledges his letter a few days after : 

I)* ft mhn' 1 * 2 , 1822 , 

Your Father forwarded to me your delightful letter, whieh 
I know it will gratify you to hear gave* him so much pleasure, 
that I have not seen anything cheer and eomfort him like it 
a long time. I am quite at a loss to say anything adequate 
to my feelings on the whole business, \ . * \ eojigrntuhito 
Francis on his matriculation, and am delighted to anticipate 
that he will, whenever op{mrUinity occurs, do you credit, and 
reward all your labours and anxiety for him. * l fully ueeurd 
with you when you say, ‘Let me atone, I shall do tt all well. 
If you will let me manage, all will be right,’ This in pint the 
text I have preached from, whenever your Father and I Imvc 
discussed the subject. For many month* I always begm und 
end by saying, ‘1 have no fear, John will manage,* 

And that ho did manage may Is- pitheml from indirect 
notices. Looking lawk in 182.1 on the j.u.t year 182*2, Mr. 
Newman writes in a private journal : 

This year past (1822) has Is-en a scene „f lals.ri.m, f ,tmtv 
ti-om tho commencement. to the close. ts-t. me pnti .e that, 
excessive mercy which has blessed me with so sterna » frame 
1 iuiv .° «‘>n»etmioH quite trembled retirinu to ivhI „t mvown 
exertions. Quito well, indeed, am l; free from hemlm-lm ami 
overy pam. ‘ 


1K1S3 


Cor n ap fan: 


Ui 


ltoaullm«* this your lator on, thoro is add* -d : 

For the* Vaoation of I Un 4 , f»«r I *!■•* m*. ij.-m 

haw Ion*;, only tour hours' sloop, 

Tho your IN 2 .*l Im^uis husily. T»* hi M«»tlirr Mr. NYw m.in 
writ as ; 

I huvo four pupils, I hu\ a sinoo hud an appln at mn frmu 
a Morton man, ami this morning from a Wudhum man. M> 
fourth pupil »n from Kxotor, \orv dm-ilo and \ory nhv. , . , 

Mr. Mayor pa.s.sod through t)\furd «*u Ttto’-.duy, amt dims! 
with mo in Hull. Tho I Voutlonf of iWpiis diod ahm»t ton 
days hi mi*. Ho Whs tho futhor of tho !*imor»*ty, Itoiuj* outom! 
in (Journo I I, 'a tiiuo. 

To tits HistKu H utwnrt, 

\K\, IsrX 

You art 1 root humify in my thoughts, and I should omd-uro 
to vvri to to you oftouor, juMltupN, than f do, worn f sum ) was 
writing to you alono ; not hooattso thoro would l#n anv f hin** in 
my ooimmmioations that f should mini! tho world kmm us^ 
hut from that inMittof ito fooling in onioiotju* moo of « hah, tho 
smullor tho company tho floor ami morn uUunuto ! «-«'• anrs mn 
conversation, and those tiling * whioh wo should d«<ht*ht !•» sin 
part to oaoh individually, w «* oanuot fmvr mu * h * < t»» *Iri» h»>.o 
to thorn all together, Sou aro, as f * aid hofmo, r» »ut mnaUt 
in my thoughts; non! I add, cotttimmfh Hi mi prayers ! 

Tho Olio! olootiou is t'oitiihtt on in \ *i***u. Thorn aro 
strong utnu standing. I to ah- Mr. Fu a y , whom I Hunt* %mt 
ha vo hoard mo mention. tluie uro two t^noen's nmo pmn a 
double first)) a Itrnseuose, 11 ho has rout I (his fitnttda aro tradv 
to depose) twelve hours a thil 01 or mn-v ho oatoo t«» M\f««id , 
a Haldol ; Mr, t ’met or, of ,lo am ; an Oriel ; mnl inn Trinity. 
All aro first ohtvios oivoopi tho two last. 

In a IhmiIc of private memoranda nortir tho following 
thoughts written in I H # j;t ; 

April il If a man apeak* inoohoroiitly, *1.* I think, mi 
regeneration, if ho speak* of tho merit of works, if j««« *pw»k<» 
of man n natural fro** will, I may Mipfaetn i tin not iiinlor^tiiiiii 
luin, and that wo differ in (r$mn t lint whoa ho talks of «iir 
natural hiii hh ati 1 #f # rm iVy and f its it t/iWntp, ho im an imfint** 
foot ion and I a* a In* m making man tmperfWt) m lli« 
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John Henry Newman 

J* 

angels may be, I as making him the foe of God, and an object! « > 
God’s wrath, here we can come to no argument with each otl* 0 * - ’ 
but one or other of us must fearfully mistake the Scripture^ - 

Again : 

April 13. — We are apt to get censorious with respect * 4 * 
others as soon as we ourselves have adopted any new strictness* 4 * 
At least, that is the case with me. For a long time after £* 
had vouchsafed His grace to me, I saw no harm in going* *&« * 
the play. [Till 1821. But I don’t suppose I can have g° IlC f % 
more than once or twice between 1816 and 1820.] Directly^ * 
changed I grew uncharitable towards those who went. Wh i ' * 
I was an undergraduate I profaned Sunday ; for instance, * 
made no objection to reading newspapers on Sunday; yet 
minute I leave off this practice, I can hardly bring myself * 
believe anyone to have a renewed mind who does so. ITumili t v 
is the root of charity. Charity hopeth all things, even 
regards those who outwardly appear offending. 

The following letter, to a young man of sceptical opinion*** 
is of the same date — 1823 : 

. . . X cannot conclude this without adverting to the svi 1 » " 
ject which engaged our attention on our last walk. We H n< 1 
one man of one opinion on religion, another of another; an*< I 
thus may be led hastily to conclude that opinions diametric nd ly 
opposed to each other, may be held without danger to one si< b* 
or the other in a future state. But contradictions canbe no m < > r< % 
true in religion than in astronomy or chemistry; and there is * 
this most important distinction between scient ifi c and religions 
opinions, that, whereas errors in the former are unattended I 
with danger to the person who maintains them, he who ‘hoi cl < ^ t l i 
not the faith’ (I am not now determining what that faith 
such a one is said to be incapable of true moral excellence, and 
so exposed to the displeasure of God. The first point, then y I « 
to press upon the conscience that we are playing with edgg , <*< l 
tools; if, instead of endeavouring perseveringly to ascertain, 
what the truth is, we consider the subject carelessly, captioun l y * 
or with indifference. How it will be found, I presume, on ti 
slight examination, that the generality of men have not mettle* 
up their religious views in this sincere spirit. . . . This is not 
the frame of mind in which they can hope for success in any 
worldly pursuit ; why then in that most difficult one of religion h. 
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truth! ... T should Itr "rirtrd if >«*u ih’nnjh* t n,io «!*- 
of uflW 4 tin^ NU|H*ri«tr wiNiiimi, or f*<m »•*■.•. o* a -.••t * -t 

opinions, In rvrry onr of it-* tlu-rr it naiu rath a %*ad, -i jo--.* 
ii hmigrr iif thr Mini, a *’n» at i**r '-,»*n*r uo\ir**a u 
and vagur s ^ hi* it wr supjc.-.r -‘t-a^-d in v, . o*h, 

fnuu\ know h’t!n*% in far! any worldly %% hr h wo n««* n.-. 

out'srlv r*« pto *o o»» tl «*t, , . , 

Mr. NVu tuun * Irt o t * to hit ■-« i»h**oi tint «h**r -.K-.w 

an mii\r sympathy and intro 4 m * Uni rdurnfion, and po, 
gross in thought and aivMiMphdiiir nr*!, Tlry .^nt. t Wo ^-s •:»■ « 

ft* hint for criUotMii, nod hit nnswrrs always do** and 

a tuitnl at work, 

August 22, 1823, hr writrs to II, K N. : 

My first rrmuui for not hating t**ru down to v»« t« 
that I wish to gtvo you tioir for prrtWtmg ymtr t raw #hifi«*n 
of Tatum, at ul your Ant Ian to tumor. 

Again, spanking of fits sUtrr ; 

Harriott has larii showing tor *d*r loo* donr *4 tin* 

pussngr t *f Uthltou ; of rourw* }t yttav I*r rortr* trd, | *\%i a d**rs 
nor much rmlit. It is a hatdtt thing to d<* than no;? hi at. 
firnt hr iiungtnrd, 

III a p*w|,HiTipt hr WiitrH ; 

Jrttiinm $ 4 itn tftgryiions gi* I, and has MsV*ostr*i a t ra y r**nrr! 

Illustration of thr grurratt on of a y in j 4*4 a- * mi ir-r 

In a Irt trr to h is M*dhrr hr wri.* }***i young***! »i#trr «#f 

rlrvrn a tusk ; 

kor Mary I hang oh I hr mat of ths* I« tut it tiring $4 

grammatira! ipirsltotn*, 1 

Thr following advirr wriurn itl»«itf thr lotto ttiini, 

anting oil hi * *04 ii prtwpt*, ho had romostf trd tftr Kpi*t|r to 
tin* KphnMutift to turmoiy : 

* I * , dui|«i tmttr n’-plrf way lifer |«* •***? f hr*** 

thn mmU wnmr-4 In I Ur Hti| 4 ir*%t «st»I 

phnoit ; W»kr Inm^nn mih tlw fen^-feing w«w!*f it»u» mmhht tf,w 
itukr, kmfP ini ini wan, ntnnktrrr*f m fur ttum It Umi lm iM ilm 
wmm\ o writ k ihm% and thnlt thoa t Ion 

a girl an ®w t ^ A thrill how ntwi. wh# f^fs nhair rna ln#^/ 
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To his Sister Harriett. 

October L% 1823. 

If you have leisure time on Sunday, learn portions * *1 
Scripture by heart. The benefit scorns to mo incalculable. I 1 
imbues the mind with good and holy thoughts. It is a r* * 
source in solitude, on a journey, and in a sleepless nigh* 5 
and let me press most earnestly upon you and my other <h*^ ir 
sisters, as well as on myself, the frequent exhortations * n 
Scripture to prayer. 

The following letter to his Mother lets the reader into t i 
social habits, with regard to costume, of the Oxford of son le 
seventy years ago : 

November 1, 1 8 *2**1, 

What a significant intimation yesterday's snow has givtm 
us of a severe winter ! Trees have been torn up by the wit ml 
in all directions. And to-day the Cherwell is so swollmt* 
with the rains, that it nearly overflows Christ Church wat**r 
walk. My lodgings art) in the High Street, some way front 
Oriel, so you may fancy it is very inconvenient to paddle f ** 
dinner in thin shoes and silk stockings. 

I am beginning to attend some private lectures in divinity 
by the Regius Professor, Dr. Charles Lloyd, which he has In**-** * 
kind enough to volunteer to about eight of us ; l so you tiutv 
fancy my time is much occupied. I have taken a ride or tv* * »* 
make it a practice to lie in bed by eleven o'clock, and rise wit It 
the lark at half-past five. When I rise I sometimes think t h *%t 
you are lying awake and thinking- anti only such appreht*#** 
sit ms make me uncomfortable. 

The year 1824 naturally brought reflections with it, sut-ti 
as are found among his memoranda : 

February 21.-— X quite tremble to think the age is now rt»*»* *i 
when, as far as years go, the ministry is ojnm to me. in it 
possible f l have twenty-three years gone over my head t Tl 
days and months fly past me, and I seem as if I would 
hold of them and hinder them from escaping. There they I ***, 
entombed in the grave of Time, buried with faults and fatlittfyf 
and deeds of all sorts, never to appear till the sounding *4 

1 Dr. Mosley*# Old Testament Locturei, delivered to Hunters of A i i *, 
wore undertaken by him m fallowing the example of Dr. Lloyd. 
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fits* lii^t IriUilJ*. . . * Kooji Hi** tV**m Mjuamlrring I ini * 4 is ii 
irrovnouhlo. 


Writing to hi** M^tor Jomuim, al'frr lolling of tho |»rma 
hrnro of Mtmll)»o\ in nw iii %% it i i mu*!, to t hr |«ntn r 

M»rt of |h’| ^*h > [tor i^t 111*4 in ha\ iug thou rhihlrm iuorulntotk 
ant! of hi* «iw it r*‘ varrmaimn, tho lottor gno** mu : 


,1/ur, 7* ?% i s'.: i, 

Ifidinp 11*4 m i t , *»f Sow York, i** in t Kfnni. I ihuott w it h 
him iii I ho iVmMit 7 yo‘>tuni*ty. Ho m uu mtrUtgont man* 
unit gato tin a m»*4 * Iriil of into! mnfmii »m tho aflatrn of thn 
Attiorinm Kjii.*«'«»j»al t litmh , . . VV, tuloriilgu and Li|r-»ri*mtm 
a t*i% I t*ultot*% to l*o flu* W iv*t t iiihiiii Jh 4 im|* ,, , , , 

Koblo ha* dooliliod mho *»f tho Atvhdraroiirto^ , » , Til** 
othorday I had a lotto* from How don. t to toll* mo that Sola, 
hi* M*tni‘ 4 * imimo brought Kwdm t*» dim* in firm* otmr 

Haro tmt lung rauro ; at it I that* an tar a » thov onuhl judgo ffW 
ho <1**101 tint *g«ouk Knglrdih ho m an ttna’ruinitMg and obliging 
a litati an ui*r I iron t hod. Ho *toon*od highly g lorn nd will* 
ntnrvthing and an\|ott‘> to tuako hiHi rlf agi o* abh\ hihmr 
illg, in* lord, MltdoT a Vorv *»Ol o|‘o oold, ho did 111*! ■4114, hilt 
ho atv*»m|*amod tu»* *»r throo *4 hi * ntv it nMir^i u* tho no * .1 
brilliant iminnor, 4*1 1**4 tho guano tho rllorl 1 »t an oiohr’.t t*a, 

» , , A*» lit* oiituo in a g»rstato n*»t a gaolrv.ional w ay, I »«mdoii 
on! loti on him, ami found him an *iaiu4**4, n» a 1**%%, dat h 
rut till, by i«l** ml right *.*r umo Italian,, all tali* mg ua I ant <»■* 
|M»*u«tlih% \% tin, w till tho an '4 manor *4 a groat nnraiMtn^ mara**, 
ami of Madam** Itovani, in a duty go* 1 n ami hor hair m rut I 
{nt|*or*s mod** an h a rlaimmt that ho %va a glad to o‘i**a|*o an 
flint m In* n hi lil. 

Wo a»o 401*14 through * l*i idoau \ \ I *«mtio\i*ut* with Hr, 
C’hiirloi t«h*y*l. A vot v lino ohm* aro * Kirani tmht tditnla 
utul oi^lit timt rla.vi»^, 

VI r, Ntm man wan ••r«lat»i**«l t|oa*a*ii mi Trinity Smulay, 

Juno Hh I^»l. Am«*ni4'4 ho* 1 » tho hillnwinn im*mn 

riimluuii writ ton 4*m tly U4*ao that o%o*»i : 

4/*u/ |t% |h^-| 4 St. t1oi«oiit7i1u*svh in 1 10 rohifill ; hut 
la*h*n* la 4 ' 4 iiit$tti|| tho mih%*n ij*linn, it t% |*rv*jNm*«i ?« npniilo «t 
riintto wliu f4$aii !*o a kual *4 niiaratitro t** tho 
that twory oyoytmii ahull U* ttia*h% whou tho rhttroh i*» l«intt| 
to riami'or I ho |mju?4i trmii mooting lmuw.%, anti »m tin* nthor 
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hand ale-houses, into which they have been driven for want of 
convenient Sunday worship. , . . The only objection against 
my taking it is my weakness of voice. . . . Mr. Mayer ad vises 
m@ to take it, so do Tyler, Hawkins, Jell, Pusey, t Mtley. 
Through Pusey, indeed, it was ottered. 

Yesterday I went and subscribed io the Bible Society, 
thinking it better to do so before engaging in flip under 
taking. 

To his Father he wrote when t lit* matter wan m far 
settled : 

J% 2.\ 1824. 

I have delayed writing because i wished to tell yon par 
tieulars. Directly I knew that I had got a curacy, I did let 
you know. I am convinced it is necessary to get used to 
parochial duty early, and that a Fellow of a college, after ten 
years’ residence in Oxford, feels very awkward among f««»r 
and ignorant people. The rector of tin' parish, being uiltnu, 
wanted a curate, and applied to a Fellow of Italliol |t*. Uirdle 
stone], who, through a friend of mine [Pusey], ottered the curacy 
to me. The parish consists of 2,000 inhabitants, and they 
wish to build a new church, since the present hold?* but .'too/ 

I have much more business on my hands than I ought to 
have. . . . 

Again he writes : 

To ms Father, 

Jmw * 1 , 1821 , 

. . . In the autumn of 1801 the parish of St. Hemet!!'* 
contained about 400 inhabitants ; in 1821 abnit 800. Miner 
that time Oxford has beeome more* eotttmereial than brldir, 
owing to the new canals, i<Src., all which hm tended to htrrmw 
the population. But the increase of this |nu*ttenlar jteriod 
has been also owing to the improvements in the ImkIv of the 
town. Old houses which contained, perhaps several families 
have been pulled down to make way for eollegmte building*., 
to widen streets, to improve the views This hud mmle build 
ing a very profitable simulation on the outskirts of the place, 
and the poor families, once unpacked, have not; \m*n induced 
to dwell so thickly as Indore. The parish in whteh I utn into 
msted I find consists at present of 2,000, and it k still inemeo 
mg. The living, I am told, is worth about 80/, • I d«i nut 
suppose the curacy will Im more than 40/, or ML 
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lii'l 

Ah i shall wan! m I hh ?«uoit na jm» nil*!**, mv |tivsoui in 

(tuition in to runaway tY**iu t WtWtl hvntu;*hl r.arh «#n Trinity 
Sunday niyht , or Monday mornin;*, Mo|i|*iiti' un hum* »»t tw«» 
at. Siraml , 1 * t honro iMrormlitij* t«» fnimhnt* ami tvtttniiht' to 
Ox fnnl W mlur •.llay **r Thursday, Mon* t*um nritlii*r mt pupils 
m»r tin* tl%i* ***** of tin* runn v u til allow, and I w t 4 *. if j*»rmhl«% 
tu M i’ you al! hrtoiv f an* tinth'd d*»w n to tHtWd. 

I thdshrd t hr 4*t**nr»» **u Friday hint ; tini h»d tl»»« rorivr 
ti< nit* Am, hy Tu«*-ality, anil d»* >}»n!* hod my \nuw\ I * * town hv a 
ui^ht ftiiult. It will nj<|**at\ ! o\j*n4 , in t ln< nmrm * *1* a month 
or tivn wn’K n 3 


To xm MoriiMi. 

Juhf :!M # tH*2l 

You must liavn t ln»u^ht urn v*»ry ^ilonl, hut I lum* not hail 
Unit* In wr*t«\ , , , I wars at i htihln-ahm yoHtortluy ; at Wtirtott, 
Sat u it lay t»* Monday ; 1 at I hddmjjtnn shortly Iwforo ; at 
Num'imtu l**4Wn that ; ami ux$«**’t i*» $♦*> to Ihnayv, w hit'll *h 
fiiUftwii 9ltil«”t olf, ill I ho rmil'Ho of li*- V I ivo'k. 

A limit ton days ago I ha$*at* my vinitnUun of tlm w h*«!o 
parish, going tV*»m liuttw to hotiw, ashing tl m nanit'S mind**! s, 
(ration, w horn limy wmil to rhttivh, A»\ I luo »« got through* 
iia yut, it 1 toil t a third (ami thn most rrsprrtuhlo t had ) *4' tho 

1 Whom hi* aunt. Mm. htU-ihrih Scat mum ts-44<‘-4 

* Whim tlr >ntim*n *»f t u * «* a - * hnaiKht m*t, flip mil*a%ifn? pypfumry 
imth* wa** a*l4r*!» hat. limtUy ra tun* 11**4 hy Mm author | 

»V4rl*4f:#* till, t, J»: if 4 a) 

* If tin* futh*wjf*g *krtrh of lift* an 4 writing* I** thought 

unworthy of m iftr-ul. » t, I ho author finot f»h*«t*l thr* turnout »iatw?«t« 
tt tit tar whirl* it W(M* ftmvh*- 

* In tht* #|*M«»jtf of I *~M, w halt hi* fmmt* wr-m #o fall of woth, I»r, 

Wlmioly fiaht him tho r*»m|*li«t*Hit of hint to wMtw f**r flm A#- 

Mrfr**fH»isiam} t to w hirh hr* w»* at. that I him roi»iril*«t!itig 
him«w»!f« fir, Whaf«4y t*S|4«iii**t t«* him that tir otii<*r ha* I nmhhaily 
Imiai tli»|i|»iiitlp4 lit (hr* at tit Ip mi» t Irt-n*, whirh wa% t«i hata H|»|WAtm|' 
ill lltn ami that it* r«tnajtin»t::0 li« roal4 tt*4 allow mum* 

than two imatfii* for liw »‘«afi|«a#itlcai of ill** i»a|«*r whMt wa* fa Ink*! 
)t« iitma* ; tthwi that It itoot t‘oi*iaiii •tmh atal mum Tim a«iflt«r 

ittttp’flmtk t« liiiiMt It- utalpr th»«* mmlHNa. I* will fa *lmw Slow 
l*tt*y ha wm at thn lima* to mf that «m* tlay* mttm warhinif Willi hi* 
jirliat*! iuii»t)* till flip r-t#a*it*n, h» mi tltuui I*# l*i« atiMntill f»mr o^itu -lc 
tmni titarwlttn, »ii*i limn wwllt.r*l i*v*?r from ttufmrl to til«fanr« 

of elwkimn mih*« in to nt;i|M*ar |*(inisttuilly at tin* hmtftkfmt filtln 
»f a tim ll#a ;s Wait *4 Muyor, who m *|aittmn ftttiim i»*l mum 

»lil«i 14* |rttjiik it* hN tmtmtmgu to fhu ant hot *it r’lutifp * 

1 -Ilf, Krwaiwf* hi* lir»t .uprmoft* 4t*iso ^ at W»rt*m« 
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population. In general they have been very civil ; often ex- 
pressed gratification that a clergyman .should \Wit them ; 
hoped to sec me again, &e. etc. If in the hahit ot attending 
the dissenting metaling, they generally excused them^eh rs on 
the plea of the rector being old, and they could not hear him ; 
or the church too small, «&e. ; but expressed no uuvv tiling 
ness to come back, 1 rather dread the two thirds «»t the 
parish which are to come ; hut trust (and do not doubt I 1 hall 
be carried through it well, and as l enuhl wish. It will be a 
great thing done ; I shall know my parishioners, and be known 
by them. 1 have taken rare always to .speak kindly ot Mr. 
Hinton, the dissenting minister, expressed a wish to know 
him, it c. ; said I thought ho had done good which he had in 
the place. 

Last Sunday I had it given out in ehureh that there would 
he an afternoon sermon during the summer. From w hut I 
hear, on talking to various people about it, I doubt not, with 
God’s blessing, it will answer very well. I am glad to «iv the 
church is so full in the morning that people go away ; but 
that is not saying much. As you recollect, it only hold* two 
hundred ; however, there often used not { I am told) to la* more 
than fifty at church. 1 wish very much to establish a Sunday 
School. The only Sunday I have been absent from St. 
Clement’s was last Sunday, when f was at War! on, I had 
three services and sermons there in the day ; but did not find 
fatigue. 

The sermons I send you were not intended for composition •* ; 
you will find them full of inner urueies, 1 am aware tiny con 
tain truths which are unpalatable to the generality of man ■ 
kind ; but the doctrine of Christ crucified is the only spring of 
real virtue and piety, and the only foundation of pare and 
comfort. I know I must do ginsl, 1 may and shall meet with 
disappointments, much to distress me, much (! hop) t*» humble 
ime ; but as God is true, He will go with thedm'trine : mmjim 
est veritas et prcemlrhlt. 

On the subject of preaching, a memorandum, written thin 
year of his ordination, remains ; 

September 16. — 1 Those who make comfort the great Mihjcrt 
of their preaching seem to mistake the end of their ministry , 
Holiness is the great end. I here must be 11 Ntruggli* nud a 
toil here. Comfort is a cordial, hut no 0111 * 1 1 rinks cord ink* 
from morning to night. 
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TI».' f* 4hm ini' lt*r *rrii»H to *»I»mw that Iuh Pailmr had 
immd tin* w f »h»m *»! It* *ti to h*m n \ ratal imt a iWiiny; 
j»r«*\ ahmt with lay C 1m?* humii ♦*! 1 1*<* I day, hv mum *»! uhmn 
tliiv.** niiim it***! rhimul rail* %%nrn nv;.ir»l»*i| it-* nu mlnm*** 
inrtil of i 1m Kn^li hmuu * |«ri% *h*vm m! !«•* 1hu* hr* ImiiM* hi * 
cn 4 h\ 

To mx l\u wm. 

J *4, 1 s;» I, 

So far ti’Miii tlifi imndnu *#f #m Ksiididiman * rasth* I trim' 
galling I** till’ jonling* of tli** | «#♦**, I mil ft *it% i i iff* I hv far! *■» tlwl 
it i* \i*rv m vr|*f ahlo, In nil |*hmm» I haw I trim rivnjard with 

rivilit V, in hi** t with « h« m fuhmv* amt a kind *4* glad 'Uirgtt’bu*, 
hi i«| in many %%ith igtiih* a ford mh tv and warmth « »f fooling, 
thin *»ay% ‘ ,\y*% i wn,*» mho that ono titan nr othor 

wo should 1*4% o #i |*i nj*rr tmm 4* r/ A not hot*, that d*o hint 
undor4*»*d from hu**Ii a mm that a ' nioo vmmj* gout Ionian hail 
mum to t In* jmi i h ; a thud * lioggrd | would do him t hn 
favour t** rail nit lima, wlii’Jiin it it- wiia rniiVntilf nt f*» inn/ 
(Tin * gmmrat invitation hm hoon hv no timair* uimommmr ) 
Atiot hi 4 r, sj*onhing nl tlm |*an.dt ?*!»••* ranm from, Maul, * Tim 
old titan j»rrm*!iod %oiv g» «*d doot riim, hut ho did n«4 rmim In 
vi*4t tlm |«**»i|»ln at I Imtr h«*u m > a » tlm finv mm fifth Sinf^tJ • 
tarty onotigh, I had will Inn down a* a momoj audmu a day 
**r t wo ftHom I twnvirtl y«»tti 1*4 tor, * I am mum mnidimud 
than rant of flu* tmvo vat % of !m*jmnt ty %' hating tlm j ton fur 
i 4 liiv *»*’*.’♦ thov smut nm gru! tliml at it, amt jaarm it/ Nor do I 
% bit tlm |#*or only ; I liman to go alt through tlm |*nudi ; 
ninl tin* o ulmnly % imtrd tin-* nlitij4iTjw amt |»riiiri|»at 
|«*u|do. Thom, it- Vi oh% |nif?, ha**r Iiir|!itir4 for rilimatinU 
thfir rlnlilrim, %% hi* h tlm | ****** lia%n imt , au*l «»u that j»rnum| 
it. |r4 that a r|rrj*vman *•* mm^ rnm **rn***l w j* Si tlm rluhlrmi 
of tlm latter » thmi^h *air t liun h rniainlv nitrialrul that, in4 
tiiilv nrlinoliiisf itm‘n *4 t li«* * hihlmu, out ait ftrh«ttthtia*»tt*r*t 

lii^ls am! I**w, ?;h*«ul*t Im umhu h* r jut* *hrf*mi 11m |*lait%%a^ 
tint r**iti|*h*tf r -fh amt %% r miiU malm th* hr-4 of what an ha% n 
it , I ha%o ii**i t ra^l in hs"-n*g *#v*-r am rri*ni*>r 
I ut{i*«'il t I lia% r tnhl liman all * I ahull malm mi liiflrrsuirn la*- 
twt*t*u you ami rhurrh •*, I rniifit ymi all my tl**f'k t liiitl 
i-4iall In* ha| 4 *v tn *|*» %-*ai a * ; tr-i vi*-** **ut t*f rliiirrlt if f 

ran fin! inlhn h. \ ^<w«| fliva" ;**<•! V;, *4 n*m a*, iitnm)|ttiUiltlv 
I **4 Iff I ban a had i-hittrlttmitt, hut a ^***1 rliftivliStmti I tliliili 
Imttrr than a g«**.*| tli^mut^r,, Thru 4 t** U*u tmtvh nr* lii(***i* in 
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the place for me to he so mad as to drive away so aetivo 
ally as Mr. Hinton seems to be. Thank you for your 
and pardon my freedom of reply. 

From iiis Mother. 

August 30, 182*1. 

... I thank you for your sermons. They arrived at the* 
happy moment to be valuable to me . . . those I most par- 
ticularly admire are c Wait on the Lord’; and ‘ Man gncf 1* 
forth to his work, and to his labour/ 1 and the one on pray nr- 
I am very loth to part with them. ... 

Pray take care of your health. Your dear Father dosirr-* 
his love. Adieu, my dear— that the Almighty may guide ami 
preserve you in all things is my earnest prayer. 

To iiis Mother. 

August, 1824. 

. . . Thank you for your kind hint about future sermons* 
which I shall attend to. At the same time I doubt whether 
I shall have occasion to preach on the texts you mention for 
some little time. My parish (I fear) wants to be taught t hr* 
very principles of Christian doctrine. It has not got ho far *t*« 
to abuse them. Different places, of course, require different 
treatment. I shall certainly always strive in every pulpit #** 
to preach the Christian doctrines as at the same time to wart* 
people that it is quite idle to pretend to faith and holiness, 
unless they show forth their inward principles by a pure cUh 
interested upright line of conduct. 

My afternoon sermons have, thank God, succeeded very 
well, and I find myself much stronger in voice than when t. 
began preaching. 

Thank Charles for his two French letters. Toll him ilm 
article in the ‘ Quai^erly ’ on pulpit eloquence is by Milrnan. 

In the autumn of this year Mr. Newman was called home 
by grave accounts of his Father’s illness, and found him on Uin 
death-bed. 

T The Editor was once told, by Mr. Newman’s sister, that this wu* 
the text of his first sermon. 
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Fmm am Mott* mi, 

Au»ju®t IT, 1^*4, 

My h'ttorft mentis *n*^| y*mr »hmr Kuthork imh^ouimm I 

Immmf to >uy if h.t* inmli im*i**w.K»*i in tlm hi*t month, . . , 
H« ft nuit i if- uv* , v'*siiv\ f*i ii|t|4y to ftoiim §*liy*mitMn. . , , t ht 
Tunmiiiy hf f * *1*1 him tit**i , a.* Mm of »n*-li n on* 

liitfiuiiH, hu nfn*u|*| 1* *4 iitorti MtttHttrfl to httv«* m o|»iiitott 

in m instil tof i»*ii with him. . . . I thunk ihwi your .Fiit-lmr Ini* 
Imm ills’ll rrlnni^i from }»«4in for tlm hint tluw «r four *hi\**, 
, , , ! Iwvm writ mu t«* y«tt tlm b*.*t wm*U t bo|iiti$* to 

mnnt v*h> tw*H«*r imw * ; hut I think if wotthl ho huigrf Iw* ktml 
In kwji y*»u in *’ of hi* *<ul ilit wm* 

In * linn v ii n* *muw toimhmtf outrun* «n lit* |»\tf Imr’it 

l*ftl ihivit, in w- limit h«* it»tttt»t'*nwl to him, Tim Ikllmr ihkI mm 

wrm v**ry *hw to wt**h **fln-r : 

TIitti *im ni ovmit h<t* hij»f«<m*H ! pt it |io**$h!o I t> my 
|*4tlmr ’ I i»«»i !«> luwn on Humhiy nmtinn& ! I *•* kmn% mi* ; 
irttnl to ji«t »mt Inn h* ml, nmi *uii*l 'fiml hlo** you 1 ’ Tow up I* 
tlin itviuiiuji ot Momtwy ho twiui hi* hmf worth. !lo fwuiol m 
jfrmt j#*«tn* of mtml Ho rotthl, howovm, only ui tw uhiio 4 Uu4 
hh«v* you , thunk my tbwl, thunk my t *»*l • 4 umh hr*fl%% * M v 
tfmiv Hr. t 1 . rutm* »*n U orfim^hi v wmt j»iomtuin o*I him *lymtf. 

Thwart I* ovnim** wo joiuffi m «mmm*uitim# hi* »**ul to 

Utit|. , , Of Into Ilf Iiii4 thought IlH «m»i t l|||l 

tiny on th* mw ho t*44 my Mothor, 4 I wl*«4tl mn or ***** utnilhor 
KUtmimr/ tin Thur witty ho |«w*k»**l I^nutitui, Htmlt rittmnw*, 
HwtuHtm* 1 *, t*t*4 imijonty worn m hw rtiisiilimtimm, 

Vm% n Hum W n imitomlttii who mm* n limit iwwly f I hml 
i it* ¥ or oim \m4mm. Hi* hint wor*|* t» mo, or nil hut lui 
k^t, wnrw ti» lu4 hip r*%ol to him Mm hlfr*l *-ln*|#t.or of tnumln 

Mr* N«*w«suut tiiml on Wml*m*thiy» 8*»|*uuulirr 2ti # lM f ih In 
tlm nttftif* iltnry m tli« followitin mitry ; 

(kitA*ff ll, ■■ IVrfufffitni t|m hint mil ilutiw t« my flour 

fat!i#r» Wliftii | »ho, ulmll I lx* follow mt to tlm §pm*tt hy my 
rbiislr^tt I My Mother **m i tlm otlmr iluy, #t*w li»i|wl to livo 
te tun tmtrmi # Imi 1 think I hJumI mikmf ilio wltimi 
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college walls, or as a missionary in a foreign land. No matter 
where, so that I die in Christ. 1 

Shortly after the loss of his Father, Mr. Newman hears 
from his aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Newman, of his grandmothers 
declining state. 

Mrs. E. Newman to J. H. N. 

November 4, 1824. 

My poor dear Mother is much the same as when you saw 
her, but still weaker and in much pain ; but when she does 
speak she talks more of you and Francis than of anybody. 

She lived to the May of the following year, having attained 
the age of ninety-one. On the notice of her death occur these 
words : * She was my earliest benefactor, and how she loved 
me!’ 2 

Some pi'ivate notes remain of Mr. Newman’s visits to his 
sick parishioners. One of these experiences may be given, as 
telling something of the matter and manner of his pastoral 
visiting : 

. . . August , 1824 [or possibly 1825]. — JohnC. . . ., perhaps 
thirty-five : had been a coachman, and all his life in the society 
of coachmen. . . . For some months past, hearing he was in a 
declining way, I have called from time to time, and particularly 

1 In the Apologia, referring to an earlier date, we read : £ I am 
obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another deep 
imagination that at this time, the autumn of 1816, took possession of 
me. There can be no mistake about the fact, viz. that it would be the 
will of God that X should lead a single life. This anticipation, which 
has held its ground almost continuously ever since . . . was more or 
less connected in my mind with the notion that my calling in life would 
require such a sacrifice as celibacy involved ; as, for instance, missionary 
work among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the visible 
world, of which I have spoken above.’ — Apologia pro Vita sua, p. 7. 

* See stanzas to his brother, F. W. N., in the volume of poems en- 
titled Verses. 

In her affection all had share — 

All six, she loved them all ; 

Yet on her early-chosen pair 
Did her full favour fall ; 

And we became her dearest theme, 

Her waking thought, her nightly dream. 
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]t*ff I * * Hr.*' ami iVogivv,.' At h ngth, lli * ilav 

ln’t'olV V*’Hfrr*I,iy, 1 W *!.-> l**|*. Hr .s«*rl||i‘*i i ri l h*nii’ hr* 

rmh ami w <t * % rry *h* u mr* **! *rrmg n***, Ur tnlkml »»l au hmm* 
H hr 4 \ V !»«l'*lrn, i »! W hi* II I**' WiAn**! f * * lw trim .*-*1. * i h*A tta-» 
jin Vil uinviiiil in hiit ing him ; ami hr ought to hr m»* j 

thankful ' (<iu«l hr mil H with rurrgt | * that It*' w a** M* mmiv*I 
with iv i*!ii^VHiau to ato-ml him ’ Sm li s>, th«* Mthnlaorr *4' tho 
roitvrmatiou ! hill w lift him \ ** »t»*t*hiv mill tin* «hi\ l*rfo r*v 

To duv 1 Imiml that J«r had Middridy drrlurrd f hr w right of* 
MU W «.'» t«k**U oil' him, iuui toar* Irn* »| trout him* 40*1 Il«- -41*1 
In* WitH *1 rrjon rd. ft** ™-**m*» oi v humhlr anti rarnmt, ami 
willingly lr4mr*I to what I ?*aid tho ilangrr of ii«vi*}*tit*ii. 

f W4 ,m lltdrrd ioM» ll |««*l f*lr \rt I, f«*ui Itig to n]*raU agUIUHt- fill’ 
tttV’ttorioM'* working *4 < ml 1 it it wa.-» Hr* workiugk yrt i*<|itn.t! y 
iVnriog to t»ak«* lorn ^itr;ti*'«i with a 3 air ti.nl rr|«*utams’ rttid 
with r»iiM»ti**irs and -should do hum l«* In # wtfr, «i*«\ t **|toko 
ivri/ strongly mm *»m l«*mg imImI and r«*rn ipt till ilriith ; tin 
tho uoro.vaty of m* Iw-'Hig found 4 Imrdrti o/ani/*, 0*1 tho four 
of .M’lf d*voj*t |mii and m| falling rttt iiy rvm lifter t hr iu*v»l \ iv i«| 
fooling** ;ii ml mi* lh*- awful »sM!m4 thmr w ho, /n«* »•«*/ loft rrlighm 
f**r flirir doatli hr*!, rotdd gtv«* tin roo/«*fit*o «*f thrir f»iw*ont V. 
All this *4 **tm*4 i** admit, and thnnkrd tor vory fmrut Iv, 
I util thinking **t lh*’ ro» t»r of thin. II*** mot hr r, I 4’*% in a 
rrligioiN wmiimih. SIio * u»n**i! |r itiilinorrot f I liwhlritltto n»nhf 
fmt mislojiti lorn • *4 **» it 1 ho w««i h **f tho t l*»lv 8jnni *wrn m 

it H ntS* I# lr II Sift;-, f 

Tho ror*'o..-:|i»ou*|»*in‘** *»f thin *hi*M thow ) tint Mr, Xrwtiniti'^ 

niuur w iVi hr-rMiniog hu**wn IwwmimI hr* *»r I ho w nlln *4* 

liin rollogo Him AHoum umi < luh Wsii fm mint m I H’j;f 1 fur 
tin* 4 iros* 1*4*11 s * m Mt «»f n«*tnii»fi»* ntitl htniti v itlfiiiiitm'iiis, 

ttinl 4Uir , it.n ; 4i**l m *hh‘!«iot» nit* I gonthmirtn jmtrotn of Iriiriisisg* 
4fr,y hy lh* 4 Mwil of Al^nh oin of Imtrwhiw n*% Ihtty, 

Ho-otl* M *n hi»A****in lAiimhty* tlnmii Vj hit^irm* 4 mwl i*tl***r :t *, 

Mir ffitnrn to Ili;v, J II Smms 

mh lH2i. 

Mr, IMior j»tv%4Ut U hi** romjilimonts to Mr. N**wtttittt« nut| 
#sirl*^n fur lit** tu%j**vti**ii ft lint of tho Ath«*ntt*titn. 

If Mi% shoiihl wi.**h t*» Ihhoiiio a iorttilun 1 , Mr, 

ltrl««r will !«*’ Iiit|*|*y to prummi hin until** to tho roiuunttw m 
il rntitlnhtto for i4i*r-tiotl 

|N\Ih I 4«flm*si ■ 4, II. N J 

¥i»t*, l„ ci 
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To his Mother. 

January 17, 1825. 

I got down very safely on Saturday by half-past three. It 
was very cold on the journey, the wind blowing against us all 
the way. To my great mortification I was obliged, not merely 
to put on my cloak, but even to wrap myself in it. X had the 
satisfaction, however, of observing that the outside passengers 
in front had close box coats as well as cloaks ; and on arriving 
at Oxford I had the additional gratification of hearing it was 
the coldest day we have had. I bathed the following morning 
[the cold bath at Holywell] — yesterday — and got through the 
duties of the day without fatigue. The waters have retired 
from the fiat country about us, and have left effluvia which are 
neither agreeable nor wholesome. 

The subscription for St. Clement’s Church amounts to 
above 2,600?., and the colleges are yet to come. Mr. Peel has 
subscribed 100?., so has Mr. Heber. Lord Liverpool's carriage 
being at the Bishop’s door, has collected a crowd : Mr. Canning 
is with him. I forgot to talk to you about your delightful plan 
for next Long Vacation. 

In a note-book he writes : 

As yet the church subscription flourishes greatly, and my 
Sunday school is in a good train for success. I find I am 
called a Methodist. 


To his Sister Harriett. 

February 14, 1825. 

Will you think me out of my senses when I tell you I have 
engaged to write in two publications in spite of my other 
occupations ? and one of them the ‘ Encyclopaedia ’ ! But I 
must explain myself. I was , conditionally engaged, as you 
know, to the { Theological Beview,’ when Whately sent me a 
message that he wanted me to write some theological articles 
(ecclesiastical history, for instance) in the * Encyclopaedia.’ 
And so firmly was his mind made up on the subject, that 
before he received my answer he wrote to Smedley about it, 
who, in sending me a draft for my Cicero article (14?.), ex- 
pressed his hope in a civil way that I should comply with 
"Whately’s arrangement, I had made up my mind in the affir- 
mative, and for the following reasons : (1) I am persuaded, as 
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Whately .suggested, that .sermon writing hy U*'/f has a ten 
deney to produce a loose, rambling kind of eompo ntiou, any 
even of thought. (2) The ecclesiastical art ides ut present are in 
the hands of a person whom a certain friend of mine | Whately j 
dots not like, anti \v idles kindly t*» .** til * 4 it it t « * me, Now l 
thought, in mi important a work as an Kueyrloptedia, when mi 
opportunity was there offered too of intlueuciu^ the religion* 
tom* of th<* work, t( was my duty to avail mvsrlf of it, till 
My ijmtt objection to writing a mtoiu! time m fit** work w us 
liecatise I wished to devote mv time to studies tstt *r«* connected 
with my profession. This is now removed ; I do not, however, 
begin till Juno next. 

To ms Mofitr.it, 

prhrm$fi$ I f, IS'Jfa. 

Tim subscription to the elm reh amounts to T 700 /, We 
hope to gel hot)/, from the Society, ami m literal person has 
Haiti he will mibserilm whatever is finally wanted to the amount* 
of 1,000/. I tear the church wall cost 15,000/, 

At last I have managed to licgitt «■ Hun* lay Hchuoi, We 
could get no Room of any kind. Ho I *mvy was kind enough 
to give tin* church a stove, and now wo muster in the church, 
hut there is no Room, 

These worth* explain what follow >, Jo order to u e the 
elutreh a temporary gallery w as found necessary, The I tody 
of t lit* old church, small as if was, hr in* n** douht nowded 
with pews, ami thus affording fa* proper standing or biting 
room for .scholars «*r tear hers. 

To nm \Ummu 

J/.i#v/* i, tM'js, 

• * . 'Hit* dirtieuh v <*f w*u filing has hern overcome, ntnl 
now to the mure Notions one of the erection of i*. nailery, It 
wan estimated nt 'JO/, An objection wm anticipate*! on the 
amre «*f its bung likely to hurt the mi t wind pin it t I*# the new 
elutreh. Tins mudo it necessary that not it idtilltitg of the 
money should mine from the pared** and that the 
should \m tjuite private, The libhop j (joggo] wait not ttgitittM' 
it A friend of mim has MilttcrUmd 111/, Jib father «*r mother 
W. t and varioiiH other friends M tn lm%khn my fiwti^ttlmripthm* 
After at! ctifttoultm* it wim begun tm Motttlny mini itibltodi 
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yesterday. It will contain ninety -four children. We are in 
some want of teachers, but get on better than we did. 

I have undertaken for the k Encyclopaedia Metropolitana ’ 
the memoir of Apollonius Tyanaeus, and the argument on 
Miracles, as connected with it. It is a very difficult subject, 
and I hesitated before I accepted it. It requires a great deal 
of reading and much thought. No doubt it will improve me 
much, but it must be done by September, and cannot be begun 
till June. I trust God will carry me through it. I am in 
hopes the ‘ Theological Review ’ will not claim my promise. 
[This hope proved fallacious.] 

To ms Mother. 

March 29, 1825. 

You have seen by the papers, perhaps, Dr. Elmsley’s death, 
and Whately’s appointment to the Headship of St. Alban Hall. 
He has done me the honour of appointing me Vice-Principal. 
This will not be a great addition to my income — perhaps 50£. 
a year ; but it is a post of considerable authority and respon- 
sibility. I am Dean, Tutor, Bursar, and all — in his absence, 
indeed, Principal. I think I hinted something of the kind to 
you last summer as a possible thing. . . . 

The following tender mother’s letter needs perhaps an 
apology for its insertion ; but hers was a troubled life, and 
such pleasure as the letter shows, would have been at any time 
the greatest reward that her son’s successes could earn him : 

Mrs. Newman to iier Daughter IT. E. N. 

March 31, 1825. 

. . . Next, my dear, I have a very agreeable piece of news 
to tell you. On my return I was delightfully greeted by a letter 
from J ohn, to say lie can and will come here next Wednesday to 
stay till Saturday morning. Though short, it will be a delight- 
ful peep at him. Of course you will wish, if possible, to return 
to us on Wednesday evening. I look forward to Wednesday as 
a happy day, please God ! Next, my dear, I must beg you to 
be prepared to treat J ohn with the proper respect due to a real 
i bon.’ To be serious ; Dr. Elmsley of St. Alban Hall is dead. 
John’s friend Whately is appointed ‘Principal,’ and he has 
nominated John* £ Vice-Principal.’ . . . Were it anyone but 
John I should, fear it would be too much for his head or his 
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In* art nt so early an age ; hut in him I have the eouifnrtiug 
uutieipatiou t Imt he will use !uh power for tin* benefit of those 
who entrust him with it i that he will hot ho high minded ; 
that hi* will I M* MM lulous to uv ail him .oil* of his talents and 
authority, to ciutivI and improve a Hull. . . . 

Ut,v. 1 Ht. J t:\K\s.% Vht, C’ftwTa.i.MU, to 
Ut;v, J. 1 1, N r.w n.w. 

jpni :uh lsu:.. 

Allow too to take the opportunity of re»|ue t mg you to 
favour the l 'tii verity with a sermon at St. Mary's, either in 
the morning t*r afternoon of Whitsunday tm%t. 


Ht-iv. *L II. Xiwvivs to Ht;v, Hit. Jhsh\hh» 

jprit ao, \ 

Allow me to express mv sense of the kindnesa with which 
you have honoured me, l»y the otter of u prearher* turn in 
the huh et sit y pulpit , I am as yet, however, so iuevperieneed 
j s.l I, I was only ll I Wet if t |, and feel toy self so Hi atlhrieui 
for Mil'll an otliee that I must heg to decline it, 

Aeeept mv most sineete thanks for your kind liberality to 
the orphans of my parishioners, who, J ran assure you, stand 
in need of every assistance. 

On May «*h I *»o, Air. Newman was ordained IViest, 

Mr. New man seems to have !*em at this tune in all hut 
universal favour in lit > parish ; hut, if there must }*e an exrep 
tion, his journal munis what all rxj*rnenre will l to prepared 
for as the ohv tons one : * | hud u dispute with my singers In 
May* whieh ended hi their having the eliureh* and we now 
rang * n nmm*'* 

To II. K X. 

J n n*» 10| 

My singers are unite mute ; and the hnsiness seems to have 
drop!. Ihfsey left t tuition for Germany, Wednesday hint. He 
will not, alas • assist me (in the St, t lament % rttntryj till 
Christ runs. 

In the summer of this year it mm firmtiged that on I tin 
Principal of St, AllamN ( Whutoly) ten ting Oxford with his 
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family for the vacation, Mrs. Newman I 1 

should occupy the Principal’s lodgings during * 1 
the Long Vacation. 

To ms Mother. , 

I need not say how glad I am you are c< . »* * * * i 
to have a sacrament August 7, at St. Clemen t * i 
a great satisfaction to me, if two of my sist-o*^* 
time partake of it the first time you hear i***’ 
administered it as priest for the first time.] 

His sisters Jemima and Mary had lately lx** - * 
To J. C. N. 

• . . Pusey, by this time, I suppose, is no**,** * *' 
Xvprov (Churton) on his way to Pome ; and X** 
to his curacy, which is near Bath. 

The Provost [Copleston] has been so inxli^j^ 
has been to Cheltenham, and goes again, I fancy * 
lias called on me, and in very polite language* * I * 
write a third article, which I declined; to wliu 
rebutter, and I a sur-rebutter ; and there the tt»** 1 

Tell Mary I sometimes think of her. 

Bev. John Keble to Bev. J. H. UST 

«/**?*< 

’Tis a shame to give the curate of St. t *§< 
additional trouble this hot weather, but now ym* 
and-mortar man [he was rebuilding St. Clc**r## w i 
and must learn to bear the heat. I wish 
grand work being begun; may it prosper in f In 
. . . The leaves are beginning to shrink and 3f**l 
were frozen, and the com is almost ready to icis 
you a cool breeze and plenty of ice and lcmt »*%*** 

very warmly and affectionately yours, T » 

J . IN 

Bev. E. Hawkins to Bev. J. H. M iem i 

***4 

I hope by this time your essay on Miracle*?* *\ 
a posteriori parts, and all the contents of all 
window-seat, are in a beautiful state of efiervoMc^t 
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[■;. II. I'r.sr.v, lCs*4. (Im-IIuw tif Orii*l) t<» Ht:v. . 1 . II. Xmvmx. 

( m *// / U*J>H ,* * I M#/ it it It*, 1 .*■* » » , 

I hnvo nut at any tiim* forgot ton my ••ngagoiuont to run* l 
tho part of 1 * *, <.s [tjy. losing) that rolntos to utiraol* hut I 
own I wits tiisuppoiotott with t In* rouilt. Hom«* singh* p« ant ■* 
soom wall *lom\ ot hors uro mmt mint**! ; ami though tho 
wholo work soonr. to ha prim l ii h tho fit l lost. ami most salt* 
factory horo, 1 tlni nut Mann to rooogniso tho mastor who t i 
noon in tin* tnm4at*-*| j»ior. I will, ho\vo\or m*f to tlo 
nothing extract any |*otuH, tllu.straiio«tH k %Vo., w hi* -It may 
furnish you with any matter for thought. » . . < If our h*»»k , 
< 'Inrko ami hittou on the Uo amootiou soem to ha vary much 
prim I, so bnnl h\ Holton, I would have nwl NomiHi'm 
1 Defence* tor you also, hut if h* not in t ho library. 

I Imvo now boon I ton* *4% weeks, ton* I not so muoh an I 
wish, fittoml thro** loot tiros a tiny for tin* sake of tin* Dorman, 
mm* what I oan, ami hoj»o to l*e able, at tho on* I of tho 

time, to understand ( human pretty well, hut have not yet read 
long enough ami variety enough to know if, A a to what l 
hnvo ,soo u of < human imjuirv in different Mihjert.s, it soone* to 
be tnttoh more solid than usually among tr*. 

I ho|*e your church is rising rapidly, ami that, without 
hurting your health, you tool tho g*8*d you aro doing. 

!D;v, 4 . Tom; to Ui.w »l. II, Nuumw 

.SV7.fr, i.**!* III, | H'Ji\ 

f am e\t rtunoly sorry to di color that, owing to* ilouht to 
tin* ttittlf i|4i«o*f y of business in your hands, you aro in a n*j« 
plete noiuotiM fever, V'ott oort am! y toot work yourself, ami 
yottr opUtle iuforimMt mo, without your moot totting it, that 
you worn in low spirits, < ’ntuo ilow it ami j«»y ttte Your |M*nuti*>ott 
visit , ( ‘otintrv »it\ novelty* *tt|«erh scenery, nnit rehtviUiot* 

front intense amt overwhelming study ; a hearty wr|u»im<, with 

it houtiftfitl |H*tiy, *i*\ 

Kuv. I Mu Wftvrtmv tu Kitv. *1. II. N human, 

tSrpirmlwt *i7» I X'Jfi, 

An ynti m suurlt iwhntn* my fallacy, I wait honour you by 
romiuun touting n very good way of Humifying fltu mmm nf 
.Mottttittkii i tiiMititSy, atwrtiisig to ArMotlo m unutttomlton tit 
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the c Poetics 5 of the manoeuvres performed on words ; some are 
curtailed , some enlarged , some cdtered , some invented , some 
borrowed from foreigners, some transferred from one sense to 
another, some tacked on where they are not wanted, and some 
confounded together. 

I trust to come out the beginning of the term with a volume 
of essays made out of University sermons. 


Rev. E. Hawkins to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

September 27, 1825. 

... I have also* replaced forty volumes for you in the 
library, but I perceive you have still several in your keeping. 
Enjoy your holiday and return to your duty the better for it. 

In the Long Vacation Mr. Newman takes a short holiday 
with his friend Bowden in the Isle of Wight, and writes of its 
beauties : 

To his Sister Harriett. 

Teartree , Southampton : September 29, 1825. 

Bowden’s is in a very fine situation; exquisite in scenery. 
Yesterday we made an expedition in a yacht to the Needles. 
The beauty of water and land only makes me regret that our 
language has not more adjectives of admiration. 

To his Mother. 

Fear tree : October 2, 1825. 

I have tried to write, for I have little or no time, from a 
different reason, indeed, from my want of time at Oxford, for 
here it has been from drives, sailings, music, &c. I hope this 
recreation will quite set me up for the ensuing term. The 
weather, indeed, has been beautiful. I have been persuaded 
to stay my whole holiday here. J elf takes my duty for me. 

We have been round the Needles, made an excursion to 
Carisbrooke, dined with Mr. Ward ; we breakfasted also with 
Judge Bailey. We have had music almost every evening ; 
Bowden, you know, plays the bass. I saw Kinsey at Mr. 
Ward’s. I have not been idle ; I am reading Davison on 
Primitive Sacrifice, and have written much on other subjects, 
and thought about some sermons. I return Wednesday' next 
to Oxford. 
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To his Mother. 

Oxford: October 26, 1825. 

My holiday was passed very pleasantly at Peartree. They 
wished me to come again in the course of the autumn, and 
when they found that impossible, pressed me to come at 
Christmas. I have promised, however, to make the visit 
annual. Pusey is just returned, after having been nearly lost 
at sea. 


To his Mother. 

Oriel: November 14, 1825. 

1 have taken bark according to Dr. Bailey’s prescription 
for three weeks ; and this, added to my excursion, has made 
me so strong that parish, hall, college and ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ go 
on together in perfect harmony. I have begun the essay on 
Miracles in earnest, and think I feel my footing better and 
grasp my subject more satisfactorily. 

I can pursue two separate objects better than at first. It 
is a great tiling to have pulled out my mind. I am sure I 
shall derive great benefit from it in after life. 

I have joined in recommending Pusey not going into orders 
yet. He has so much to do in the theological way in Hebrew 
and Syriac. 

Looking back in 1826 on the work done in 1825, there are 
again allusions to the clash of occupations pressing at this 
time. The refreshment of Mr. Newman’s holiday had enabled 
him to return to the various calls on his energies with less 
sense of painful effort than he suffered from when such en- 
forced breaks upon concentration of thought were for any 
length of time the rule. 

I have been involved in work against my will. This time 
last year Smedley asked me to write an article in the 4 Encyclo- 
paedia. J After undertaking it Whately offered me the Vice- 
Principalship. The Hall accounts, &c., being in disorder, have 
haunted me incessantly. Hence my parish has suffered. I 
have had a continual wear on my mind, mislaying memo- 
randa, forgetting names, &c. . . . The succeeding to the tutor- 
ship at Oriel has occasioned my relinquishing my curacy to 
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Mr. Simcox, of Wadham, at Easter next ; at tin* same t him 
resigning tho Viee-Prineipalship of Ht. Alban Hall, bring 
succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Hinds. 

The interval of a year and a half between Mr. Newman's 
election to Orie and his ordination has been illustrated by his 
letters. It is now time to return to the Memoir, and its 
history of the influence of Oriel within that period on his 
mind and principles. 
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Tiik ivs|ion‘iil»ilit y of homming guarantor 1 1* t Im Umvordt v\ 
tlmt Now nmn, in apito of his ill *uooo.hh in tho ktIiooIh, wiw 
thworv i»t|4 of amdomionl di *t inoiion, was now tmuaforml from 
Trinity to <h io! ; and, if it had mt|uimt oourago in him to 
rttor to Inn olootors in tho Jut tor oollogo, it also 

rotjuirod rnurugo* m Inn horn aaid* in thorn to tnko him. 
Strong in thoy might !«* in thoir rolmnoo on tho mdopondomu 
and purity of thoir olortiom*, nntt broad m worn thoirnhouldoru 
if puhlio opinion was invokod against thorn, Mil! thoy had, in 
olnmsing him, takon on thomsrlvon a roal onto*, ami a roal 
an\ioty in tlio prospoot of hi t futnro ; and, if tho sonso of htinh 
gouoro ?»ity towards him hail romainod at all tium* prosont 
with him, ho might havo l»oon *nvod from tho hard thought* 
and words and tho impnf urnt arts to whirl* in aft or t intos In* 
was fod to hid til go at t ho o\pot*so of sntm* of thoni, Howtnor 
t run might l*o tho primiplo s and j»noml tho ittt oroMa whirl), 
on tho oooasiona roforrod to, ho was dofoudhig, ho had no out! 
to forgot tho j»mt l no lioonso at an nftor dato to forgot, that* 
if ho was ahlo to assort hi-* own mow s in operation to ihoits, 
it wm f in truth, thoy who had put hint into a posit ion onnhlmg 
him to do so, 

Ah to thoir anxioty, upon his oiootion, how* ho wotdd turn 
out, thorn worn oortainlv, on his first int rodtirtinu It* tho 
Ooiftmoto lliioin, doliuito points aliout him whirl* mado him 
Mtittpwdiiil a dtlltoitlly to thoso who brought him thoro. In 
tint first plaoo* thoy had to don l with his met romo shy tio&t, It 
disoomwtod thorn to find that, with thoir l*o*t of torts thoy 
ooititl mil draw him out or got him to nmvorso, tlo shrank 
into Ittmwdf wltogt ft m duty win* to moot thoir at.lv at too.:*, Easy 
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and fluent as lie was among his equals and near relatives, 
his very admiration of his new associates made a sudden, 
intimacy with them impossible to him. An observant friend, 
who even at a later date saw him accidentally among 
strangers, not knowing the true account of his bearing, told 
him he considered he had had a near escape of being a 
stutterer. This untowardness in him was increased by a 
vivid self-consciousness, which sometimes inflicted on him days 
of acute suffering from the recollection of solecisms, whether 
actual or imagined, which he recognised in his conduct in 
society. • And then there was, in addition, that real isolation, 
of thought and spiritual solitariness which was the result o£ 
his Calvinistic beliefs. His electors, however, had not the key 
to the reserve which hung about him ; and in default of it 
accounts of him of another kind began to assail their ears 
which increased their perplexity. With a half -malicious intent 
of frightening them, it was told them that Mr. Newman had 
for years belonged to a club of instrumental music, and had 
himself taken part in its public performances, a diversion 
innocent indeed in itself, but scarcely in keeping or in sym- 
pathy with an intellectual Common- Boom, or promising a 
satisfactory career to a nascent Fellow of Oriel. 

It was under the circumstance of misgivings such as these 
that Mr. Tyler, Mr. James, and other leading Fellows of the 
day took a step as successful in the event for their own relief 
as it was advantageous to Mr. Newman. Mr. Whately, after- 
wards Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who had lately relin- 
quished his fellowship by marriage, was just at that time 
residing in lodgings in Oxford previously to his taking pos- 
session of a Suffolk benefice, and they determined on putting 
their unformed probationer into his hands. If there was a 
man easy for a raw bashful youth to get on with it was 
Whately — a great talker, who endured very readily the silence 
of his company, original in his views, lively, forcible, witty 
in expressing them, brimful of information on a variety of 
subjects— so entertaining that, logician as he was, he is said 
sometimes to have fixed the attention of a party of ladies to 
his conversation, or rather discourse, for two or three hours 
at a stretch ; free and easy in manners, rough indeed and 
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dogmatic in his enunciation of opinion, but singularly gra- 
cious to undergraduates and young masters who, if they were 
worth anything, were only too happy to be knocked about in 
argument by such a man. And he on his part professed to be 1 

pleased at having cubs in hand whom he might lick into 
shape, and who, he said, like dogs of King Charles’s breed, 
could be held up by one leg without yelling. 

Mr. Newman brought with him the first of recommenda- 
tions to Whately in being a good listener, and in his special 
facility of entering into ideas as soon as, or before, they were 
expressed. It was not long before Mr. Whately succeeded in 
drawing him out, and he paid him the compliment of saying 
that he was the clearest-headed man he knew. He took him 
out walking and riding, and w’as soon able to reassure the 
Oriel men that they had made no great mistake in their 
election. Mr. Newman, on his part, felt the warmest admi- 
ration for Whately, much gratitude and a deep affection. If 
his master was now and then sharp, rude and positive, this 
indicted no pain on so young a man, when relieved by the 
kindness of heart, the real gentleness and generous spirit, 
which those who came near him well understood to be his 
characteristics. The worst that could be said of Whately was 
that, in his intercourse with his friends, he was a bright June 
sun tempered by a March north-easter. 

During these months Whately was full of the subject of 
logic ; which, in spite of the Aldrich read for his B. A. exami- 
nation, was quite a novelty to Mr. Newman. He lent him the 
MS. of his ‘ Analytical Dialogues,’ never printed and now very 
scarce, and allowed him to take copies of it, which are to be 
found among his (Mr. Newman’s) papers. At length he went 
so far as to propose to him to cast these dialogues into the 
shape of a synthetical treatise. It was a peculiarity of 
Whately’s to compose his books by the medium of other 
brains. This did not detract at all from the originality of 
what he wrote. Others did but stimulate his intellect into the 
activity necessary for carrying him through the drudgery of 
composition. He called his hearers his anvils. He expounded 
his views as he walked with them ; he indoctrinated them ; 
made them repeat him ; and sometimes even to put him on 
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paper, with the purpose of making use of such sketches when- 
he should take in hand the work which was to be given to the 
public. He attempted to make, at one time, Mr. Rickards 
such an anvil, at another Mr. Woodgate ; he succeeded best 
with Mr. Hinds, afterwards Bishop of Norwich; and it was 
in some such way that he began to write his well-known 
Treatise upon Logic through Mr. Newman — that is, under the 
start he gained by revising and recomposing the rude essays 
of a probationer Fellow of twenty- one. 

This work, however — namely, his £ Elements of Logic — 
was not actually published till four years later ; and in his 
Preface to it he thus graciously speaks of Mr. Newman’s 
infinitesimal share in its composition : 

I have to acknowledge assistance received from several 
friends, who have at various times suggested remarks ami 
alterations. But I cannot avoid particularising the Rev. J. 
Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, who actually composed a* 
considerable portion of the work as it now stands, from manu- 
script not designed for publication, and who is the original 
author of several pages. 

Newman, much gratified by this notice, thus acknowledged 
it to Whately : 

November 14, 182G. 

I cannot tell you the surprise I felt on seeing you had 
thought it worth while to mention my name as having con- 
tributed to the arrangement of the material [of the work]. 
Whatever I then wrote I am conscious was of little value, dre. 
<fec. ... Yet I cannot regret that you have introduced my 
name in some sort of connexion with your own. There aro 
few things which I wish more sincerely than to be known an 
a friend of yours, and though I may be on the verge of pro- 
priety in the earnestness with which I am expressing myself, 
yet you must let me give way to feelings which never want 
much excitement to draw them out, and now will not be re- 
strained. Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental im- 
provement, to none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you. 
I know who it was that first gave me heart to look about mo 
after my election, and taught me to think correctly, and 
(strange office for an instructor) to rely upon myself, 
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It wjwt with tvtVrrnro to tUrno tirst Oriol «*\p»*ri«*m*rs of 
N ownmm Iiih hud i tuition, awkwardness, and atVeot innate ahum 
dousueut of himself to thorn* who were so kind to him, hh 
contrasted with hi'* rhuraeter ns it showed to outsiders in 
sutvivtliiio y ears, that Hidtop t % *j *t** -.ton* after tin* not tee of 
lam qttotoii iilio\*% t»* *r . oil to -.uy : * A las how lit tin did wo 
luitiripute f h»* fatal e»»n veiptenees ! ‘ and then applies to him 
tin* passage of rlv *hy tus : 

Ot At **i tn 

(ft! ii‘ fV»yt«*iv ttyuAe*iw 

«l«l* «»•„ k.t.A, dy#ft#t, 717* 

Wlwtely X foi ttmi t'otiitoHiou with Orinl had cIomsI Itefhre 
Newman win* inf roduewl to him; and In* was hut tin neeasmnal 
v ini for nt the t 4 nherMty till tin* year I Htlfi, whom on tin* 
death of I h\ Kim ley, In* was preferred hy !«ont (irotivilln the 
( -liaureHor f.*» the Headship of A limn Hull, On this nrritsinu 
ho showed Is i *4 g»w«d opinion of tho Mtlijeet of this Memoir hy 
at ours* making him his Vino thine* pal, and though, to tin* 
sorrow of luitti | fit t ie», this roitnn\ioti Iselween thorn lasted 
only for ii year Mr, Xewmuti sueeerding in 1 82 h to tho 
Tutors |ihioo nt Mrml \ mated hy Mr. H, VV, *Iolf Whately 
continued on familiar terms with hint down to tin* promotion 
of tin* former to tin* arrhhi dmprie of ! hililiu in I 8*1 1 , 

That when this great preferment eume In* manifested no 
mvh desire ft* 140 in Mr, New man s eo -o|H*mt ion in fits now 
sphere of art ion, an had Jim! hint it* ask hm meustnnee nt 
Allmti Hull, was no surprise to Air, Newman, (Irenf elttittgeft 
hint taken ph*ee in tin* inton id in Mr, Now mans views and 
position nt Ouftird, and In* sorrowfully m*ogui*t*d in tho full, 
tho gradual Inti stoudy dimimition of inti many and sympathy 
Idumelf anil I *r, Whately t which had ftreootptudrd 
tin* *tt«Hiw*iv*« events of those tho ymrn. In n corm4|*oitdenee 
wlth*h passed Iielwwn thorn in IHllt, mid which has ltw«t 
in part hy tins ArrhhishopX executor*, and in full 
hy I>r, Newmutt in hi* 1 A(*Mhagiit/ is traced tho course of thin 
mournful alioinit ion. At length* in I MM, Mr* Newman in 
ctirm! tin* ArrliliwliojiX drop displeasure tm his taking part 
ttg&iivit I>i% llainjidoiiX iijijwinttiitmi in flu? tdtair of Divinity ; 
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so much so that, on Dr. Whately s coining tu Oxford m 18117, 
Mr. Newman felt it necessary to use the intervention of a 
friend before venturing to call on him ; ami i weuty years 
later, when Mr. Newman then a Oat Indie priest was in 
Dublin, in the years 18f>4 i8. r >8, on his making n like nppliea 
tion, he was informed in answer, from various quarters, that 
lus visit would not be acceptable to tin* Aivhbidmp. 

Dr. Whately honoured Mr. Newman with his friendship 
for nearly ten years. During the year in which they were in 
close intimacy at Alban Hall, Mi. Newman served him with 
all his heart as his factotum as tutor, chaplain, bursar, and 
dean ; and he ever found in him a generous, confiding, and 
indulgent superior. Never was there the faintest shadow of 
a quarrel, or of oven an accidental collision between them, 
though in their walks they often fount! themselves differing 
from each other on theological questions. As to theology, Mr. 
Newman was under the influence of Dr. Whately for four 
years, from 1822 to 18215 ; when, coincidently with \m leaving 
Alban Hall, ho began to know Mr. Harrell Fronde. On 
looking hack he found that ho had learned from Dr. Whately 
one momentous truth of Revelation, and that was the idea of 
the Christian Church as a Divine appointment, and an a sub 
stantive visible body, independent of the State, and endowed 
with rights, prerogatives and powers of its own. 

There was another person, high in podium, who, on Mr. 
Newman’s becoming Fellow of Oriel, had a part in bringing 
him out of the shyness and reserve which had at lira! per 
plexed his electors. This was Dr. Charles Lloyd, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. This 
eminent man, who had been the tutor, and was the tnfimitfo 
friend of Mr. Peel, was in an intellectual and academical 
point of view diametrically opposite to Dr. Whately, and it 
was a strange chance which brought Mr. Newman tinder flic 
immediate notice of divines of such contrary schools. At that 
time there was a not unnatural rivalry between Christ Church 
and Oriel ; Lloyd and Whately were the reflective represent 
tativos of the two societies, and of their antagonism, Khitrjt 
words passed between them ; they spoke scornfully of curb 
other, and stories about them and the relation in which they 
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stood towards each other were circulated in the Common- 
Rooms. Lloyd was a scholar, and Whately was not. Whately 
had the reputation specially of being an original thinker, of 
which Lloyd was not at all ambitious. Lloyd was one of the 
high-and-dry school, though with far larger views than were 
then common ; while Whately looked down on both High 
and Low Church, calling the two parties respectively Sadducees 
and Pharisees. Lloyd professed to hold to theology, and laid 
great stress on a doctrinal standard, on authoritative and 
traditional teaching, and on ecclesiastical history ; Whately 
called the Fathers 4 certain old divines,’ and, after Swift 
or some other wit, called orthodoxy ‘one’s own doxy,’ and 
heterodoxy 4 another’s doxy.’ Lloyd made much of books and 
reading, and, when preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, considered he 
was to his lawyers the official expounder of the Christian 
religion and the Protestant faith, just as it was the office of 
his Majesty’s Courts to lay down for him peremptorily the 
law of the land ; whereas Whately’s great satisfaction was to 
find a layman who had made a creed for himself, and he 
avowed that he was prima facie well inclined to a heretic, for 
his heresy at least showed that he had exercised his mind 
upon its subject-matter. It is obvious which of the two 
men was the more Catholic in his tone of mind. Indeed, at a 
later date Mr. Newman availed himself, when accused of 
Catholicity, of the distinctions which Dr. Lloyd in an article 
in a Review had introduced into a controversy with Rome ; 
and others who came within his influence [I believe, Mr. 
Oakeley] have testified to that influence in their case having 
acted in a Catholic direction. But such men attended his 
lectures some years later than Mr. Newman, whose debt to 
him was of a different kind. 

These lectures were an experiment which Dr. Lloyd made 
on becoming Regius Professor, with a view of advancing theo- 
logical studies in the University. An annual set of public 
lectures had been usual, attendance on them being made a 
sine qua non for ordination ; but Dr. Lloyd’s new lectures 
were private and familiar. He began them in 1823, the year 
after Mr. Newman’s election at Oriel, and the year of Mr. 
Pusey’s. His initial class consisted of eight : four Fellows of 
VOL. I, H 
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Oriel — Jelf, Ottley, Pusey and Newman — and four of Christ 
Church. Others were soon added, notably Mr. Richard Gres- 
well, of Worcester, whose acquaintance with theological topics 
was, for a young man, wonderful. The subjects of the lectures 
betokened the characteristic tastes and sentiments of the 
lecturer. He had more liking for exegetical criticism, histori- 
cal research and controversy, than for dogma or philosophy. 
He employed his mind upon the grounds of Christian faith 
rather than on the faith itself ; and in his estimate of the 
grounds he made light of the internal evidence for revealed 
religion, in comparison with its external proofs. During the 
time that Mr. Newman attended his lectures, the years 18211 
and 1824 — when he left them on taking orders and a parochial 
charge — the class went through Sumner’s ‘ Records of Crea- 
tion’ ; ‘Graves on the Pentateuch’ ; ‘ Carpzov on the Septua- 
gint ’ ; ‘ Pricleaux’s Connexion,’ and other standard works, 
getting up the books thoroughly ; for Dr. Lloyd made the 
lecture catechetical, taking very little part in it himself be- 
yond asking questions, and requiring direct, full and minutely 
accurate answers. It is difficult to see how into a teaching 
such as this purely religious questions could have found their 
way ; but Dr. Lloyd, who took a personal interest in those 
he came across, and who always had his eyes about him, cer- 
tainly did soon make out that Mr. Newman held what are 
called Evangelical views of doctrine, then generally in disre- 
pute in Oxford; and in consequence bestowed on him a notice, 
expressive of vexation and impatience on the one hand, and 
of a liking for him personally and a good opinion of his 
abilities on the other. He was free and easy in his ways and 
a bluff talker, with a rough, lively, good-natured manner, and 
a pretended pomposity, relieving itself by sudden bursts of 
laughter, and an indulgence of what is now called cJmffing at 
the expense of his auditors ; and, as he moved up and down 
his room, large in person beyond his years, asking them ques- 
tions, gathering their answers, and taking snuff as he went 
along, he would sometimes stop before Mr. Newman, on his 
speaking in his turn, fix his eyes on him as if to look him 
through, with a satirical expression, of countenance, and then 
make a feint to box his ears or kick his shins before he went 
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on with his march to and fro. There was nothing offensive 
or ungracious in all this, and the attachment which Mr. 
Newman felt for him was shared by his pupils generally ; but 
he was not the man to exert an intellectual influence over Mr. 
Newman or to leave a mark upon his mind as Whately had 
done. To the last Lloyd was doubtful of Newman’s outcome, 
and Newman felt constrained and awkward in the presence of 
Lloyd ; but this want of sympathy between them did not 
interfere with a mutual kind feeling. Lloyd used to ask him 
over to his living at Ewelme in the vacations, and Newman 
retained to old- age an affectionate and grateful memory of 
Lloyd. Many of his pupils rose to eminence, some of them 
through his helping hand. Mr. Jelf was soon made preceptor 
to Prince George, the future King of Hanover ; Mr. Churton, 
who died prematurely, became chaplain to Howley, Bishop of 
London, afterwards Primate ; Mr. Pusey he recommended to 
the Minister for the Hebrew professorship, first sending him 
to Germany to study that language in the Universities there. 
As to Mr. Newman, before he had been in his lecture-room 
half a year, Lloyd paid him the compliment of proposing to 
him, young as he was, to undertake a work for students in 
divinity, containing such various information as is for the 
most part only to be found in Latin or in folios, such as the 
history of the Septuagint version, an account of the Talmud, 
<fec. ; but nothing came of this design. 

His attendance on Dr. Lloyd’s lectures was at length 
broken off in 1824 by his accepting the curacy of St. Clement’s, 
a parish lying over Magdalen Bridge, where a new church was 
needed, and a younger man than the rector to collect funds for 
building it. Prom this time he saw very little of Dr. Lloyd, 
who in 1827 was promoted to the See of Oxford, and died pre- 
maturely in 1829. At the former of these dates the Bishop 
knew of his intention to give himself up to the study of the 
Pathers, and expressed a w’arm approval of it. 

Mr. Newman held the curacy of St. Clement’s for two 
years, up to the time when he became one of the public tutors 
of his College. He held it long enough to succeed in collect- 
ing the 5,000?. or 6,000?. which were necessary for the now 
church. It was consecrated after fie had relinquished hi§ 
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curacy, probably in the Long Vacation, when he was away 
from Oxford ; but so it happened by a singular accident that 
neither while it was building nor after it was built was he 
ever inside it. He had no part whatever in determining its 
architectural character, which was in the hands of a committee. 
The old church, which stood at the fork of the two London 
roads as they join at Magdalen Bridge, was soon afterwards 
removed ; and it thus was Mr. Newman's lot to outlive the 
church, St. Benet Fink, in which he was baptized, the school- 
house and playgrounds at Ealing, where he passed his boyhood, 
and the church in which he first did duty. At St. Clement's 
he did a great deal of hard parish work, having in the poor 
school, which he set on foot, the valuable assistance of the 
daughters of the rector, the Bev. J ohn Gutch, Begistrar of 
the University, at that time an octogenarian. 

It was during these years of parochial duty that Mr. 
Newman underwent a great change in his religious opinions, 
a change brought about by very various influences. Of course 
the atmosphere of Oriel Common- Boom was one of these ; its 
members, together with its distinguished head, being as re- 
markable for the complexion of their theology and their union 
among themselves in it, as for their literary eminence. This 
unanimity was the more observable inasmuch as, elected by 
competition, they came from various places of education, public 
and private, from various parts of the country, and from any 
whatever of the colleges of Oxford ; thus being without ante- 
cedents in common, except such as were implied in their being 
Oxford men and selected by Oriel examiners. Viewed as a 
body, we may pronounce them to be tnily conscientious men, 
ever bearing in mind their religious responsibilities, hard or 
at least energetic workers, liberal in their charities, correct in 
their lives, proud of their college rather than of themselves, 
and, if betraying something of habitual superciliousness 
towards other societies, excusable for this at that date, con- 
sidering the exceptional strictness of the then Oriel discipline, 
and the success of Oriel in the schools. In religion they were 
neither High Church nor Low Church, but had become a new 
school, or, as their enemies would say, a clique , which was 
characterised by its spirit of moderation and comprehension, 
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and of which the principal ornaments were ( ‘opleston, l>n\ isou, 
Whatoly, Hawkins and Arnold. Enemies they certainly had, 
Amonx these, first, were the old unspiritual, high and dry-— 
then in possession of the high places of Oxford who were 
suspicious whither these men would go, pronounced them 
‘unsafe/ and were accused of keeping Ooplestoti from a 
bishopric a ('lass of men who must not he confused with such 
excellent persons as the Watsons, Sykes, draw leys, of the old 
London Church Societies and their surroundings, though they 
pulled with them ; next and especially, the residents in the 
smaller and less distinguished colleges the representatives* 
as they may he considered, of the country party, who regarded 
them as angular men, arrogant, pedantic, crotchety, and l*oth 
felt envy at their reputation and took offence at the strictness 
of their lives. Their friends, on the other hand, as far m they 
had exactly friends, were of the Evangelical party, who, un- 
used to kindness from their brethren, hailed with surprise the 
advances which Copleston seemed to he making towards them 
in his writings and by his acts, and were grateful for that 
liberality of mind which was in such striking contrast with 
the dominant High ('hurch; and who, in Kohlc again in spite 
of his maintenance of baptismal regeneration recognised, to 
use their own language, a spiritual man. What a large mini 
her of the Evangelical party then felt, Mr, Newman as one of 
them felt also ; and thus he was drawn in heart to hi** Oriel 
associates in projection us he became intimate with them. 

The Oriel Common -Koom has been above spoken of as a 
wholes ; hut the influence thence exercised on M r. Newman 
came esjeeeial ly from two of its members, Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. Pusey, of whom Pusey was external to what may be 
technically called the Oriel Kehool. Though senior in age by 
just half a year, he was junior to Newman in both University 
and College standing, being elected at Oriel the year after 
Newman, He was a disciple of Lloyd's, not of Whatcly or 
|KU*hapH it may \m said not even of Lloyd's. The son of a man 
conspicuous tor his religious earnestness and his charities! lie 
left Eton and Christ Church for Oriel, not only an itretiriiio 
scholar and a jmrtenlous student, but endowed with n deep 
seriousness and a largo- minded ojam-hautUxl real in the service 
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of God and his neighbour, which he had inherited from, his 
home. Newman first saw him on his dining, as a stranger, 
at Oriel high-table, when a guest of his Eton friend J elf? niid 
as a future candidate, as it was reported, for a fellowship. 
Newman used to speak in after life of this first introduction 
to one with whom eventually he was so closely united, and to 
4 the blessing of 7 whose £ long friendship and example/ ns he 
said in the Dedication to him of his first volume of Sermons, 
he had owed so much. His light curly head of hail* was 
damp with the cold water which his headaches made necessary 
for his comfort ; he walked fast, with a young manner of 
carrying himself, and stood rather bowed, looking up from 
under his eyebrows, his shoulders rounded, and liis bacli©lor\s 
gown not buttoned at the elbow, but hanging loose over his 
wrists. His countenance was very sweet, and he spoke little* 
This chronic headache nearly lost him his election in. the 
following year. After commencing the paper work of the 
examination, he found himself from the state of his head 
utterly unable to complete it. He deliberately tore up the 
exercise on which he was engaged, and withdrew from the 
scene of action. But this abandonment of his expectations 
did not please his friends, and they would not allow it ; they 
forced him hack, and one of the Fellows, then a stranger to 
him, Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Canon of Durham, gathered up 
the fragments of his composition as they lay scattered on the 
floor, and succeeded so happily in fitting and uniting them 
together that they were used by his examiners as a portion of 
his trial. His headaches continued beyond his Oriel years, 
but he was always full of work. When Newman was offered 
the curacy of St. Clement’s, it was at Pusey’s suggestion, and 
Pusey was to have taken part in its duties, when Dr. Xiloycl 
sent him off to Germany. 

It is interesting to trace the course of Newman’s remarks 
on Pusey in his private journal, commencing as they do in a 
high patronising tone, and gradually changing into the expres- 
sion of simple admiration of his new friend. April 4, 1823, 
he writes, speaking of the election of Fellows : 4 Two men 
have succeeded this morning’ [E. B. Pusey and W. R. Churton] 
4 who, I trust, are favourably disposed to religion, or at least 
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moral and thinking not worldly and careless men J ; and ho 
goes on to pray that they may ho brought * into iho true 
( •huivh. > On iho lath ho union down : * l have taken a short 
walk with Pusey aft or ohmvh and wo have had somo vory 
pleasing conversation. Ho is a searching man, and seems to 
delight in talking on religious subjects/ Ity May Nmvman 
has advanced furthor in his good opinion of him. II o writes? 

I have laid several conversations with Pusoy on religion 
since l last mentioned him. How can l doubt his seriousness 
1 1 is very eagerueHH to talk of the Scriptures ms* ms to prove it. 
May I load him forward, at tho sumo time gaining good from 
him ! Ho has told mo the plan of Ids Kssay for tho Chan- 
cellor^ prise, and I o l early see that it is much hotter than 
mine. I cannot think I shall got it ; to this day I have 
thought I should. 

And on May 17 ho remarks : 

That Pusoy is 'rhino, O Lord, how turn T doubt 1 His deep 
views of tho Pastoral Otlire, his high ideas of tho spiritual rest 
of the Sabbath, his devotional spirit, his love of tho Scriptures, 
his firmness and /.enl, all testify to tho operation of the Holy 
(♦host; yet I fear he is prejudiced against Thy children. Lot 
me never he eager to convert him to a /o/r/// nr to a form of 
o/union, la*ad us both <m in the way of Thy command- 
ments, What am I that l should be no blent in my near 
associates ] 

Nothing more is said in these private' notes about Pusey 
before the Long Vacation ; hut hardly is it over when he notes 
down: ‘Have just hud n most delightful walk with Pusey : 
our subjects all religious, • all devotional and practical. At 
last we fell to talking of Henry Mariya ami missionaries. He 
spoke beautifully cm the quest ion, " Who are to go H ” * On 
February l of the next year ( 1 1 he notes down, 4 Have just 
walked with Pusey; he seems growing in the best things— 
In humility and love of tied and man. What an active 
devoted spirit ! Hod grant he may not, like Martyr, “ hum 
as phosphorus ! |Si Lastly, on March Id, when the year from 
his first acquaintance with Plenty had not yet run out, he 
writes : ‘Took a walk with Pusey : discoursed on missionary 
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subjects. I must bear every circumstance in continual r< 
membrance. We went along the lower London road, crossa 
to Cowley, and, coming back, just before we arrived at Mai 
dalen Bridge turnpike, he expressed to me 3 .... Tb .03 
is a blank in the MS. The writer has not pub into wore 
what this special confidence was which so affected him. H 
continues: ‘Oh, what words shall I use % My heart is ful 
How should I be humbled to the dust ! What important 
I think myself of ! My deeds, my abilities, my writings 
Whereas he is humility itself, and gentleness, and love, an 
zeal, and self-devotion. Bless him with Thy fullest gifts, an 
grant me to imitate him. 3 

These extracts reached to within a few months of MC 
Kewman’s ordination, which took place on June 13, 1824, *' 
the hands of Dr. Legge, Bishop of Oxford. It was by tlx 
important event in his life, and the parochial duties whic 
were its immediate supplement, that he was thrown into 
close intimacy with his other friend, Mr. Hawkins, then vie* 
of St. Mary 3 s — an intimacy not less important in the mark 
left upon him, though far other than his familiar intercoursi 
with Pusey. Hawkins bore a very high character, and i 
know his various personal responsibilities, and his conclm 
under them, was to esteem and revere him ; he had an abidin 
sense of duty, and had far less than others of that secuk 
spirit which is so rife at all times in places of intellect u: 
eminence. He was clear-headed and independent in li 
opinions, candid in argument, tolerant of the views of other 
honest as a religious inquirer, though not without somethix 
of self-confidence in his enunciations. He was a good park 
priest, and preached with earnestness and force, collect! r 
about him undergraduates from various colleges for 1 3 
hearers. At this date — 1824, 1825— -on the ground of lieaL 
he never drank wine, and was accustomed to say that 1 
should not live beyond forty. He has already reached eight* 
five years, and in the full use of all his faculties. On hii 
then, bound as he was by his parochial charge to residarx 
through the year, Mr. Newman, then curate of St. Clement 
was thrown in a special way. In the Long V acation, wlx< 
the other Fellows were away, they two had Hall and Cora mo 
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Room to themselves. They dined and read the papers ; they 
took their evening walk, and then their tea, in company; 
and, while Mr. Newman was full of the difficulties of a 
young curate, he found in Mr. Hawkins a kind and able 
adviser. 

There was an interval of twelve years between their ages, 
but Mr. Hawkins was, in mind, older than his years, and 
Mr. Newman younger ; and the intercourse between them was 
virtually that of tutor and pupil. Up to this time the latter 
took for granted, if not intelligently held, the opinions called 
Evangelical ; and of an Evangelical cast were his early sermons, 
though mildly such. His first sermon, on ‘ Man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labour until the evening/ implied in 
its tone a denial of baptismal regeneration ; and Mr. Hawkins, 
to whom he showed it, came down upon it at once on this 
score. The sermon divided the Christian world into two 
classes, the one all darkness, the other all light ; whereas, 
said Mr. Hawkins, it is impossible for us, in fact, to draw 
such a line of demarcation across any body of men, large or 
small, because difference in religion and moral excellence is one 
of degree. Men are not either saints or sinners ; but they are 
not as go ^d as they should be, and better than they might be — 
more or less converted to God, as it may happen. Preachers 
should follow the example of St. Paul ; he did not divide 
his brethren into two, the converted and unconverted, but he 
addressed them all, as ‘in Christ/ ‘sanctified in Him/ as 
having had ‘ the Holy Ghost in their hearts/ and this while he 
was rebuking them for the irregularities and scandals that had 
occurred among them. Criticism such as this, which of course 
he did not deliver once for all, but as occasions offered, and 
which, when Newman dissented, he maintained and enforced, 
had a great, though a gradual, effect upon the latter, when 
carefully studied in the work from which it was derived, and 
which Hawkins gave him ; this was Sumner’s ‘ Apostolical 
Preaching.’ This book was successful in the event beyond 
anything else in rooting out Evangelical doctrines from Mr. 
Newman’s creed. 

He observes in his Private Journal, under date of August 24, 
1824 : 
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Lately I have been thinking much on the subject of grace, 
regeneration, Ac., and reading tfumnern ‘Apostolical Preaeh- 
ing/ which Hawkins has given mo. Sumners book threatens 
to drive me into either Calvinism or Baptismal Hegenerat i<m f 
and 1 wish to steer clear of both, at bust in preaehing. i nm 
always slow in deciding a question ; and last, night I was so 
distressed and low about it that the thought even struck me I 
must leave the Church, l have been praying about it beiWt* 
I rose this morning, and I do not know what will be the «**nt 
of it. I think I really desire the truth, and would embrace it 
wherever 1 found it. 

On the following January 13 he writes ; 

It seems to me that the great stand is to he made, 
against those who connect a spiritual change with baptist*** 
but those who deny a spiritual change altogether. [ Here lie 
alludes to Dr. Lloyd, rightly or wrongly, ) All who rouiVvt 
the natural corruption of the heart, and the necessity of a 
change (whether they connect regeneration with baptism or 
not), should unite against those who make regeneration a more 
opening of new prospects, when the old srore of otlenco.H is 
wiped away, and a person is for the second time put, im it 
were, on his good behaviour. 

Hero he had, in fact, got hold of the Catholic doctrine* that 
forgiveness of sin is conveyed to us, not simply by imputation, 
but by the implanting of a habit of grace. 

Mr. Newman, them, l adore many months of his clerical life 
wore over, had taken the first step towards giving up tin* 
Evangelical form of Christianity; however, for a long while 
certain shreds and tatters 1 of that, doctrine hung about hi * 
preaching, nor did he, for a whole ten years, altogether sever 
himself from those great religious societies and their ineot mg* 
which then, as now, were the rallying ground and the. strong! la 

1 This phrase, ‘shreds and tatters,* had jarred tm the reader i t im 
Editor), who, encouraged to make comments, ventured to oritielw %% tmi 
seemed its tone. A hater, treating on other matters connected wttli 
the task in hand, has this postscript : 

H\B, I am surprised you should think that hy shreds and tiitlri* 
l meant to express contempt. Even a king’s robe may \m cut tip ts#t« 
unintelligible lilts. 1 have not looked out, the passage*; but I am 
I meant patches. Catholicism may bo held in bits and pieces $ tml t 
will look out the phrase.* 
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of the Evangelical body. Besides Sumner, Butlers celeb rat eel 
work, which he studied about the year 1825, had, as Wa, s 
natural, an important indirect effect upon him in the saxrro 
direction, as placing his doctrinal views on a broad philo- 
sophical basis, with which an emotional religion could Iinv-e 
little sympathy. 

There was another great theological principle which Tx e 
owed to Mr. Hawkins, in addition to that which Hmnuer\s 
work had taught him. He has already mentioned it in lii s 
4 Apologia —namely, the </?msv’-Oatholie doctrine of Tradition 
as a main element in ascertaining and teaching the truths of 
Christianity. This doctrine Hawkins had, on Whately ’q 
advice, made the subject of a sermon before the University. 
Whately once said of this sermon to Newman in conversation : 

4 Hawkins came to me and said, 44 What shall I preach about ? 99 
putting into my hands at the same time some notes which lie 
thought might supply a subject. After reading them T na,icl 
to him, “ Capital ! Make a sermon of them by all means. X 
did not know till now that you had so much originality in 
you. 5 ” Whately felt the doctrine to be as true as he considorocl 
it: original. 

Though the force of logic and the influence of others had 
so much to do with Mr. Newman’s change of religious opinion, 
it must not be supposed that the teaching of facts had no 
purlin it. On the contrary, he notes down in memorancl*L 
made at the time, his conviction, gained by personal experience*,, 
that the religion which ho had received from John Newton 
and Thomas Scott would not work in a parish ; that it was 
unreal ; that this he had actually found as a fact, as JVXr*. 
Hawkins had told him beforehand ; that Calvinism was not *x 
key to the phenomena of human nature, as they occur in tlxe 
world. And, in truth, much as ho owed to the Evangel ioe/L 
teaching, so it was he never had been a genuine EvangellctxX. 
That touching had been a great blessing for England ; it UclcI 
brought home to the hearts of thousands the cardinal aaxcl 
vital truths of 3 involution, and to himself among others. The 
Divine truths about our Lord and His person and offices, 3:Xis 
grace, the regeneration of our nature in Him ; the suprexn e 
duty of living, not mdy morally, but in his faith, fear, a>x\cl 
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love ; together with the study of Scripture, in which these 
truths lay, had sheltered and protected him in his most 
dangerous years, had been his comfort and stay when he was 
forlorn, and had brought him on in habits of devotion, till 
the time came when he was to dedicate himself to the Christian 
ministry. And he ever felt grateful to the good clergyman 
who introduced them to him, and to the books, such as 
Scott’s ‘Force of Truth,’ Beveridge’s ‘Private Thoughts,’ and 
Doddridge’s ‘ Base and Progress,’ which insist upon them ; 
but, after all, the Evangelical teaching, considered as a system 
and in what was peculiar to itself, had from the first failed to 
find a response in his own religious experience, as afterwards 
in his parochial. He had, indeed, been converted by it to a 
spiritual life, and so far his experience bore witness to its 
truth ; but he had not been converted in that special way 
which it laid down as imperative, but so plainly against rule, 
as to make it very doubtful in the eyes of normal Evangelicals 
whether he had really been converted at all. Indeed, at 
various times of his life, as, for instance, after the publication 
of his ‘ Apologia,’ letters, kindly intended, were addressed to 
him by strangers or anonymous writers, assuring him that he 
did not yet know what conversion meant, and that the all- 
important change had still to be wrought in him if he was to 
be saved. 

And he himself quite agreed in the facts which were the 
premisses of these writers, though, of course, he did not feel 
himself obliged to follow them on to their grave conclusion. 
He was sensible that he had ever been wanting in those 
special Evangelical experiences which, like the grip of the 
hand or other prescribed signs of a secret society, are the sure 
token of a member. There is, among his private papers, a 
memorandum on the subject much to the point, which he set 
down originally in 1821, and transcribed and commented on 
in 1826. In 1821 — the date, be it observed, when he was 
more devoted to the Evangelical creed, and more strict in his 
religious duties than at any previous time — he had been draw- 
ing up at great length an account of the Evangelical process 
of conversion in a series of Scripture texts, going through its 
stages of conviction of sin, terror, despair, news of the free 
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and full salvation, apprehension of Christ, sense of pardon, 
assurance of salvation, joy and peace, and so on to final per- 
severance ; and he there makes this N.B. upon his work : 

I speak of conversion with great diffidence, being obliged 
to adopt the language of books. For my own feelings, as far 
as I remember, were so different from any account I have ever 
read that I dare not go by what may be an individual case. 

This was in 1821 ; transcribing the memorandum in 182G, 
he adds : 

That is, I wrote juxta prescription. In the matter in. 
question, that is, conversion, my own feelings were not violent, 
but a returning to, a renewing of, principles, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, and in a measure 
acted on when young. 

He used in later years to consider the posture of his mind, 
early and late, relatively to the Evangelical teaching of his 
youth, an illustration of what he had written in his essay on 
Assent, upon the compatibility of the indefectibility of genuine 
certitude with the failure of such mere belief as at one time 
of our lives we took for certitudes. 1 

We may assent [he there says] to a certain number of 
propositions altogether — that is, we may make a number of 
assents all at once ; but in doing so we run the risk of putting 
upon one level, and treating as if of the same value, acts of 
the mind which are very different from each other in character 
and circumstance. 

Now a religion is not a proposition, but a system ; it is a 
rite, a creed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, all at once ; and to 
accept a religion is neither a simple assent to it nor a complex 
assent, neither a conviction nor a prejudice . . . not a mere 
act of profession, nor of credence, nor of opinion, nor of 
speculation, but it is a collection of all these various kinds of 
assent, some of one description, some of another ; but out of 
all these different assents how many are of that kind which I 
have called certitude ? For instance, the fundamental dogma 
of Protestantism is the exclusive authority of Scripture ; but 
in holding this a Protestant holds a host of propositions, 
explicitly or implicitly, and holds them with assents of various 

1 Grammar of Assent , p. 243. 
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character. . . . Yet if he were asked the quest* 
probably answer that he was certain of tlu' t 
testantism, though Protestantism means a hiui< t 
once, and he believes, with actual certitude, only 
all. 

Applying these remarks to his own ease. In 1 
that, whereas, upon that great change which ^ t 
him as a boy there were four doctrines, all oi 
with he held, as if certain truths — namely, ihost* 
Trinity, of the Incarnation, of Predostinat iou, 
Lutheran apprehension of Christ— the first 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, and, as being hi 
and really subjects of certitude and capable of t-ifcl 
tible possession of the mind, and therefore ottigli 
ease to have faded away, remained indelible the 
changes of opinion, up to and over the date of hi' 
Catholic; whereas the. fourth, which is not true 
thought it was, and therefore not capable of lam 
certitude, or with the promise of pennanenm 
thought it was so held, did in the event, us is tl 
a mere opinion or untrue belief, take its tb*|» 
his mind in a very short time, or, rather, wan i 
him from the first. However, in his early years, \ 
the passage quoted from his essay, ho eonftis«*<l 
distinct doctrines together, as regards their In 4*1 
and transferred that utter conviction which ho h 
was revealed about the Three Persons of the Holy 
the Divine Economy to his state of mind relatively 
tenet of justification by faith only. 

Having this confused idea of Christian doetrmi 
own apprehension of it, and considering the K varies 
ing true, because there were great truths in it, In* I 
often spoken very positively as to his certainty ** 
and the impossibility of his changing his mind nl$ 
one occasion in particular ho has recorded hi h fm 
he found himself affectionately cautioned by hi* I* 
his own experience of the world, against the Lutitt** 
and a headstrong acceptance of it. This mm 
he succeeded at Oriel, and he takes a note of it in 
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Journal, In the course of conversation, availing himself of 
some opportunity, his Father is there reported to have said: 
‘Take care ; you are encouraging a morbid .sensibility and 
irritability of mind, which may be very serious. Religion, 
when carried too far, induces a mental softness. No one’s 
principles can he established at twenty. Your opinion in 
two or three years will certainly change. I have seen many 
instanees of the same kind. You are on dangerous ground. 
The temper you are encouraging may lead to something 
alarming. Weak minds are carried int o superstition, and 
strong minds into infidelity ; do not commit yourself, do 
nothing ultra. 1 On these prudent warnings his mm observes, 
after prayer against delusion, pride, or unchiiritahleneHs, * I low 
good ( lod is to give me u t lie assurance of hope’*! If any™ 
one had prophesied to me confidently that 1 should change 
my opinions, and I was not convinced of the impossibility, 
what anguish should I feel ! ' Yet, very few yearn passed 
before, against his confident expectations, his Fathers words 
about him came t rue. 

Fifty, or sixty years ago the intellect ual antagonist, and 
alternative of the Hvangelieul creed was Arm in ian ism. The 
Catholic faith, Anglo -Catholicism, I rvingism, .Infidelity, were 
ns yet unknown to the religious inquirer. 

A cold Arminiuu doctrine, the first, stage of Liberal km, 
was the characteristic aspect, for the high and dry Anglicans 
of that day and of the ( )riel divines. There was great reason 
then to expect that, on Newman leaving the crags and preci- 
pices of Luther and Calvin, he would take refuge in the flats 
of Tillotson and Harrow, Jortin and Fnley. It cannot be said 
that this was altogether a miscalculation ; hut the ancient 
Fathers saved him from the danger that threatened him. An 
imaginative devotion to them and to their times had Innm the 
permanent effect upon him of reading at school an account of 
them and extracts from their works in Joseph Milner's ‘Church 
History/ and even when he now and then allowed himself, m 
in in criticism* of them, the first centuries were ids 

l«»au ideal of Christianity. Kven then what he composed was 
more or legs directed towards that period, and, however his 
time might ho occupied or hk mood devotional, lie never was 
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unwilling to undertake any work of which they were to be the 
staple. 

Thus in 1823 he drew up an argument for the strict 
observance of the Christian Sabbath from the writings of St. 
Chrysostom and other Fathers; in 1825-6, when he had not 
only Alban Hall and St. Clement’s on his hands, but, in addition, 
the laborious task of raising sums for his new church, he wrote 
a Life of Apollonius and his Essay on Miracles. In 1826 he 
projected writing for the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropolitana ’ a 
history of the first three centuries of Christianity, and in 1827 
he drew up a defence of infant baptism from the patristical 
testimonies furnished to him in Wall’s well-known treatise. 
In the same year he gave a commission to his friend Pusey, 
who was then in Germany, to purchase for him as many 
volumes of the Fathers as came to his hand. And in 1828 he 
began systematically to read them. 


LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CONNECTING 
CHAPTERS III. AND IY. OF THE MEMOIR 

Surveying from a distance the excessive work of this 
period of his life, there stands in Mr. Newman’s own hand 
the following admission : 

This close application [to his Essay on Miracles] did not 
hinder my daily work in my parish and St. Alban Hall, 
visitings, &c., and two fresh sermons every Sunday. It was 
now first that I felt what, in the event, became a chronic 
indigestion from which I have never recovered. I overworked 
myself at this time. 

The correspondence of this date illustrates what the 
Memoir has touched on, both of his literary labours and his 
early devotion to the Fathers. The following letter to his 
sister relates to his Essay on Miracles, which, months before, 
Mr. Hawkins had spoken of, as ‘filling the window-seat’ with 
books out of the college library. 
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J. II. N. to H. K. N. 

Jitnuttnj ‘JO, 

. , . Apollonius h a eraftv old knave, A ft or surveying 
the essay itself, l took hold of him, thinking to lift him up to 
tho lovol of completion without murh ado; but tho old follow 
dung m tight to mo that I uould hardly got rid of him. Ho 
asked mo ever ho many questions about my authorities tor 
Haying thin or that of him, mado mo poko into dusty hooks In 
wild* goose chases, dre, In fart, instead of despatching him 
in two days, I mm ton. He dotainod mo till St. Alban 
damns! mo. You know I am going ovor to St. Mary'n. [Qy. 
to bo tutor at Oriel,] 

Rev. J, !I. Newman to Rev. E. Smkoekv. 

January 27, 1820, 

On thinking ovor your proposal eoiteermng tho nrtiolo on 
the Fathers of tho second century, t oannot hut bo npprehen 
Hive that it wotdcl bo much too largo an undertaking for tho 
time that I eould give to it in the course of a year. May 1 
venture to impure whether it would fall in with your arrange 
montH were l to undertake the Fathers of the second and 
third centuries in one paper that in, in fart, t ho* ante-Nieeno 
Fathers engaging to send it to you thin time two yearn. The 
period between the Apt tstolical Fat hers and tin* N leone (hutted 
would then bo treated as a whole, embracing the opinions of 
the Olumh ami ho mueh of Platonism and Unostieism as may 
bo necessary to elucidate it. 

P.H, I four l must doeline the artielo on Mush* ; my 
acquaintance with the subject in not at all suflieient to justify 
me in undertaking to write upm it. 

Mr. Hiuedley declines the proposition of comprising the 
Heeond and third eenturies in one j*aj*er, in spite of its general 
advantages, an * envering t<«» huge a spare for the part irular 
system of our work/ with suggestions lmw to meet the cliHl* 
eulty. 4 ( \»uld you not lim! some convenient break the reign 
of Perl inns, perhaps width might enable you to terminate m 
first paper r A proposal ho does not seem to have $uded 
upon. 
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Mrs. Newman to J. H. N. 

February 17, 1826. 

As you are to consider this a birthday letter, I must not 
omit begging you to accept the kindest wishes that a mother 
can offer to a son who has ever been her greatest consolation 
in affliction, and a comfort and delight at all times and in all 
situations. We are daily receiving great instruction and 
advantage, I trust, from the course of sermons you last sent 
us. We all agreed that a week was much too long to wait 
between each * and when we have read these repeatedly I hope 
you will let us have some more. 

Again (March 6) : 

I assure you your sermons are a real comfort and delight 
to me. They are what I think sermons ought to be — to en- 
lighten, to correct, to support, and to strengthen. It is, my 
dear, a great gift to see so clearly the truths of religion ; still 
more to be able to impart the knowledge to others. You will, 

I am sure, duly appreciate the treasure, and make it valuable 
to many besides yourself. 

These tender and happy mother’s letters are given for a 
purpose which the reader will understand as time advances. 
Even now their tone is too confiding to be allowed to pass 
without some touch of warning. 

To his Mother. 

I feel pleased you like my sermons. I am sure I need not 
caution, you against taking anything I say on trust. To not 
be run away with by any opinion of mine. I have seen cause 
to change my mind in some respects, and I may change again. 
I see I know very little about anything, though I often think 

I know a great deal. . . , , . . 

X have a great undertaking before me m the tutorship 
boro. X trust God may give me grace to undertake it in. a 
proper spirit, and to keep steadily in view that I have set my 
self apart for His service for ever. There is always the 
dan«vr of the love of literary pursuits assuming too prominent 
a place in the thoughts of a college tutor, or his viewing hi? 
situation merely as a secular office— a means of a future pro- 
vision when he leaves college. 
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The' Oriel election ami fellowship was this year a momentous 
one to Mr. Newman, as bringing him into intimacy with the 
friend whose influence he ever felt powerful beyond all others 
to which he had been subject, lie writes of the election to 
his mother ; 

March at, 1*20. 

... I go to Bath to morrow morning, and while in the 
neighbourhood must, employ myself in transcribing my essay, 
for 1 must have done it by a week lienee, ! return to Oxford 
on Thursday, and eommenee my labours at Oriel the following 
Monday. I gave up my church last Sunday, and my parish 
duty this day. 1 shall preach one or two sermons more. I 
did not send my letter to you before mid day Saturday, and 
had then begun wither of my sermons for the following 
day. • . , 

By the bye, I have not told you the name of the other 
KUtseesHful candidate*— Fronde of < hie! ( Hubert Wilberforeo was 
the first). We were in grave doliliemtkm till near two this 
morning, and then went to bed. Fronde is one of the strut eat 
and clearest and deepest men in the memory of man, l hope 
our election will be in lutnnmn tbi rt Sjmtmr ttutv hWlenttr 
mfutati) as Edward 11. has it in our statutes. 

To ms MotihsU. 

April 2U, 1821*. 

T smut Blanco Whitt's book. We have just given a diploma 
degree to Blanco . . . he is, however, too violent. I have 
received your letter, nod have just despatched my famous 
canny by the night coach to town, ... I have felt much that 
my engagements of late drove me from you, hindered my 
conversing with you, making me an exile, l may say, from 
those I no much love. 

But this life is no time for enjoyment, but for labour, and 
l have oijHHually deferred ease and quiet fora future life iu 
devoting myself to the immediate service of t tod. 

A foregoing letter fixes the day when Mr, Newman wo* to 
enter upon bis tutorial office. Am it may interest some renders* 
to know an undergraduates first impressions of Mr, .Newman, 
m tutor, some sentences may be given from old lettura in the 
Ec I i tor a |« mm *j&itn ». 

i *J 
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Me. Thomas Mozley to his Mother. 

Oriel; April 28, 1826. 

, ... I have at last had an interview with my new tutor, 

Mr. Newman, who gave me much good advice on the subject 
of themes, and gave me a manuscript treatise on composition 
written by Whately, who is a famous man here. This I have 
copied, and have all the week been furiously engaged in causes 
and effects and antecedent probabilities and plausibilities, 
which, as I have never read a line of logic, have been very 
abstruse. 

Again, writing a month or two later : 

June, 1826. 

. . . Newman — my new tutor — has been very attentive and 
obliging, and has given me abundance of good advice. He 
has requested me to consider carefully what information and 
instruction I require for my course of reading, and also to 
determine what books to take up, and he will have a little 
conversation with me before the vacation. 

The same pen, writing in December of the same year 
(1826): 

... I have received very great attentions this term, both 
from my tutor (Newman) and the Dean. I go up to Collections 
next Thursday ; after that I shall stay in Oxford a week to 
read Dr. Whately ; s £ Rhetoric ’ preparatory to making a careful 
study of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric 5 at home, which Newman, my 
tutor, strongly recommends. 

Our college will make but a poor figure in the class list, 
which comes out, I believe, to-day. Our best is expected to 
be only a double second. Our men are getting so dreadfully 
dissipated ; perhaps as bad as any in the University. 

The following letter from Mr. Newman, in answer to his 
sister Harriett’s petition that he will give her something to 
do, may suggest a task to some youthful, or indeed to some 
maturer, reader : 

May 1, 1826. 

You could not have proposed a more difficult question than 
in asking me to give you ‘ something to do.’ I will write 
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did not imagine, John, that with all your tutoric gravity, and 
your brown room, you could be so absurd as your letter (I 
beg your pardon) seems to betray. 

How very thoughtless I must be ! I have proceeded so 
far without saying one word of your c unwell ness/ which ought 
to have come first ; 1 hope it was worthy of no higher appella- 
tion. ... In the Long Vacation, you know, we shall be able 
to nurse you. . . . 

Well, I really think I have found out the secret of my 
difficulty in writing to you. It is because I never told you 
that difficulty. At least, I find I write much easier since my 
confession. 

J. C. 1ST. (ms Sister) to J. II. N. 

May 5, 1826. 

I am very sorry to hear you have been so poorly. I 
feared you were not well when you were last here. Tho 
design you have formed of reading through the Fathers 
reminds me of Archbishop Usher ; he was eighteen yeans in 
accomplishing the task, and he began at twenty. What is 
meant by £ the Fathers J ? Surely not all the authors from 
the second century to Bernard r i 

June 6, 1826, Mrs. Newman writes on Mr. Francis 
Newman’s double first, taken with especial distinction. 

I think I must congratulate you equally with Frank on 
his success, as I suspect your anxiety on the occasion has 
been much greater than even his. 

Again (June 13) : 

It is very delightful about Frank. I am more thankful 
on your account than on his. He is a piece of adamant. 
You are such a sensitive being. 1 

John W. Bowden, Esq., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

August 4, 1826. 

, . . Now i touchant les miracles, do you recollect our re; 
marking that all sceptical ways of accounting for the estab- 
lishment of Christianity are much more marvellous and diffi- 

1 In November of this year Mr. F. W. Newman got a fellowship at 
Baffiol. - 
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cult of belief than the system which admits its miraculous 
nature ‘I I liiul in Dante exactly the same idea. 1 St. Peter 
asks him why he believes in the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
ho refers to the miracles. But why believe those miracles 
themselves 7 Then fellows this passage : * If the world turned 
itself to ( Trim inn it y/ said I, * without miracles, this one is 
such that the others are not the hundredth part of it/ 

J.<\ N\ TO J. IL X. 

Aityital ft, I8‘2lh 

Mary desires her hive, and he# 4 that the next time you 
write you will he ho kind as to enlighten her on the tines of 
rending the Fathom 

Huv. Hawvku Uickamsh to Ukv. J, IP Nkwman. 

Vlfomht* : •/««#• 2H, 182lk 

You must come ami make acquaintance with Mrs. lUekimls, 
that in future, when I write to you, as l hope l often may, I 
may send you her kind regards ns well us my own. 

Shortly after tin* date Mr. Pickards, himself a late Fellow 
of Oriel, planning that he and Mm Pickards should leave his 
parish in Kent for a few week a, arranged with Mr. Newman 
to till his place in the interval. As a Pong Vacation rest, 
this hu i ted Mr. Newman, and after Mr. and Mrs. Pickards’ 
departure he and ids aster Harriett arrived at U let mi !*«*, and 
occupied the deserted rectory.* 

From the leisure of IMmmho Mr. Newman writes to Mr. 
KeMe : it ia the first time the two names are aeon in corre- 
spondence, 

tUvomln*. * $tp!t*mht*r 1, 1821k 

1 have been commencing Hebrew in thin retreat, an object 
1 have long had in view and had lieguu to despair of aecono 
nlmhing, and just finmldiig Uraemia, though l hint hoped to 
have made much further progress, The interest attending it 
has far mi r passed all my iiutieipatioim, high tut they were, 
and, though I clearly are 1 could never Us a whuln? without 

1 isiv, ISlMI !» 

9 At thin time tlie Mmy m Mirmlm through the prw*. 
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understanding Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, yet I think I may 
get insight enough into the language at least to judge of the 
soundness of the criticisms of scholars, and to detect the 
superficial learning of some who only pretend to be scholars. 
Is it not very difficult to draw a line in these studies % There 
seems no natural limit before the languages above mentioned 
are mastered. And is it not very tantalising to stop short of 
them ? I should like to know whether those languages are so 
formidable as is sometimes said ; in Greek we have a variety 
of dialects, and works in every diversity of style ; can the 
Semitic tongues all together contain one hundredth part of the 
difficulty of Greek 2 Considering, too (as I suppose is the 
case with them all), their greater simplicity of structure ? I 
wish we began learning Hebrew ten years sooner. Hoping 
we shall meet well and happily in October, 

I remain, my dear Keble, most truly yours. 

The following letter, opening with an amusing grievance, 
shows the writer in an unaccustomed vein : 

To ms Sister Jemima. 

Ulcombe: September 5, 1820. 

I know you will not consider me unmindful of you because 
I am silent. Three letters I have received from you, and yet 
you have not heard from me ; but now I will try to make 
amends. You must not suppose that the letters you send to 
Harriett are in any measure addressed to me or read by me ; 
if that were the case, I should be still more in your debt than 
I am. But Harriett is very stingy, and dribbles out her 
morsels of information from your letters occasionally and 
graciously, and I have told her I mean to complain to you of 
it. I, on the contrary, am most liberal to her of my letters. 
And in her acts of grace she generally tells me what you and 
Mary, &c. say in her words. How it is not so much for the 
matter of letters that I like to read them as for their being 
written by those I love. It is nothing then to tell me that so 
and so ‘ tells no news/ ‘ says nothing/ &c. ; for if he or she 
says nothing , still he or she says, and the saying is the thing. 
Am not I very sensible ? You have received from H. such 
full information of our, I cannot say movements , but sittings, 
here, that it will be unnecessary for me to add anything. 

I hope to finish Genesis the day after to-morrow (Thurs- 
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y), having gaiuod, ns I hopo, a ocmsidomhlo insight into tho 
iguago. At first I found my analytical method hard work, 
t aft or a than it got much loss laborious, ami though ns yet 
tavo not any ommrtt'tl view of Hebrew grammar, yet the 
oh begin to eon \ ergo and to show smoothing of regularity 
l system, l think it a \ery interesting language, and 
uld not (now l see what it is) have not learned it tor any 
imderatmn. I shall make myself jwrfeet in the IVntn- 
eh hi *foro l prorood to any other part of Scripture, tho 
It' lming, I conceive, somewhat different, ami l wish to 
onto sensible of tho differences. I read it with the Sept ungin t. 

On Mr. and Mrs, Rickards return to rieumbo an iutimuey 
i at once formed ; tho ladies were friends from the first ; 
, KidkurtUVt influence told at once on Harriett, and she 
r retained for him the warmest admimtion anti respect for 
judgment. To those who knt'w Mr, anti Mm, Rickards, 
vmdtl seem natural that Harriott should write homo an 
husiastie description of both, with a report, also, of hor 
iher's * ordeal,’ ns she tormod it, Mr. Rickards doubtless 
iging his jM’iiotration to hoar tin tho man who, for several 
ks, had had his | smalt in charge. A full shoot from Mm, 
vninn and .Mary remains in answer to this lot tor. 

Mary * Joy of sad hearts ami light of downcast eves ' - 
writing hi hor Hint ora, hml habitually a stylo of hor own, 
eefly expressive, hut embarrassed by requiring too muoh 
i hor jam. Thus, at fourteen, wishing to impress on 
riott how clever she thinks hor, * what imagination you 
\ she nut only exclaim, 4 How tiresome it is that in lot tom 
cannot itponk ! I wish l know* what inflections to put, mid 
i you would see hy tho hum of my voioo that l wan in 
ost,’ amt son dido of tho restrictioua of aolmr grammar, 
mmm a compact to Jemima. Jemima must supply tho 
dives, 4c. and dm tho interjections, 

Mahy Huhiu Nevvmah to um Xistkh Hauiuhtt* 

Srpfamhr-f 25 t 1836, 

' ait down, dour Harriott, in a frenzy of delight, sorrow, 
dienee, atfiH tiou and admimtion ; delight nfc your 
ttneftft, Morrow at your letter | Harriott had complained of 
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headache], disappointment, impatience to see you, admiration 
at you all ! How much I should like to know Mr. and Mrs. 
Rickards ! And yet, I don’t know, perhaps I should he 
afraid ; hut no, I should not be afraid. 0 Harriett ! I want 
to say such an immense number of things, and I cannot say 
one. I will try to be a little quiet ; but how is it possible 
while Mamma is reading to Aunt your charming description 
of John’s 4 ordeal’ % Poor girl with a headache, poor girl — 
4 outrageous ’ ; sweet girl ! nice girl ! dear girl ! Oh, what 
shall I begin with % Mamma’s arrival on Priday quite 
revived me just as I was sinking in a torpid despondency. 
[Then follow home details, and apologies for writing in such a 
scramble.] 

On the return of the pastor to his parish, Mr. Newman’s 
task was done. He left Ulcombe, his sister remaining some 
time longer on a visit to her new friends. 


II. E. N. to J. H. N. 

Ulcombe: September 25, 1826. 

How strange it is to me that I cannot come and consult 
you as I have been so long happy and able to do ! Dear J ohn, 
take care of yourself, and be sure you let me know from 
authority how you are. Mr. Rickards dreamed that you 
wrote saying you had been extremely happy here, and the 
only want you at all perceived in him was a liat. 1 You begged 
to present him with one. Is it not ridiculous % He must 
have discovered our thoughts by chiromancy. 

J. H. N. to ms Mother. 

October 13 , 1 S 26 . 

Mudiford is a very bracing place, and the air and bathing 
did me more good than the air and sea of Worthing or the 
Island. The sands are beautiful. The truth must be spoken : 
the air of Oxford does not suit me. I feel it directly I return 
to it. . . . 

Of course the new arrangements in college will increase my 
business considerably. 1 don’t know what the Fathers will 
say to it. 


1 A future -letter will explain this.- 
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Tilt' fill lowing lottor U writton in prospoot of tho Tutor- 
ship : 

It i v. J. H. Nkwmav to Rrv. H, IhvKxum. 

Orftihtt* 1 «l f 1 82 b, 

* . * l am sorry to my fin* Provo-. t jt ’uplo ton, about to 
bo ootmooraiod lb hop of UahtlatVl 1ms lorn wry uuwotl at 
('ht*M**r; Iso P bnt tor now, Tho nows of Tvlor s doparturn 
fmm < triol Hourly ovorsot him. Vim, t .uppnM\ mmlloot tho 
oiroumstunoos whin!* nUumlod TylurVt olootinn to tho Oouu'h 
ollioo, Tho Provost fools hi* is now losing otto whom ho 
soloottnl from I ho Follows hh his unuftdaut anti minPtor ; mid 
that, too, at tin* vary uiomont whon now dutio.s tnko hinwolf 
in part from tho oollogo. Wo who rrtiium urn likoly to haw 
a groat doul of work and roipmdbthty laid upon us; nr nr In 
t(un pthin % my spirit % must happily, riso at tho pros|N*rt of 
dnngor, trial, <*r any rail upon mo for unusual owrthm ; ami 
as 1 on int* otitddn tho Southampton otiaoh to Oxford, 1 folt an 
if I oould havo round up Hu Marys spin*, ami kiokoti tlrnvn 
tho Hndolidtv 


ItUV. M, UUKAIttM to Umv, J, II. N human. 

Xnrt'tnhrr *2, 1 H’Jfl, 

T havo no groat villago nows to toll .... If ! hud sot 
fob towards urn as I do that is, if y* *u will allow mo to say 
ho wry warmly* l should havo boon tuttoh tm»ro punctilious 
in writing to you in tho way of impdrios ami thank** This 
much, howovor, 1 may bo bold to say, that mv som»o of tho 
valuo of your Into kind ?iorviooa k not lossomd by 'finding, as l 
havo found ?4n»*o yon loft, that tho gind folks of tho viltago 
nro ifttito dotoriutnod uov or to forgot you, Thoy apoak of you 
hh if thoy worn rottaotutts you had dono thorn good. Now this 
U oomfori onoitgh for any o no man at a turns and I pray you 
to hoard it up, and tako a glint of it only homutimnH if you 
happoti to U* |»**atoml and wall nigh tins) out by a gmroWs 
l*i*oby ooiigiogal suit in tho dinpo of u olaas, 1 1 in well for a 
man who is bablo to >«uoh oirouimUanoos to havo homo bright, 
part* of liia lifts to look to, just to oiioor him up ami toll him 
that it «l«m« not ult run to waste, 

Muolt of tin* following lot tor hm \mm given lit tho Memoir, 
and k tluwfom umittid lion.* j but ana or two jtttMmtgos uumt 



tion. awakened by it. Transcribing this letter in looO, Dr. 
Newman supplements it with the note in brackets. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. Whately, D.D. 

November 14, 1826. 

My dear Principal, — I have just received, through Hinds, 
your kind and valuable present, for which accept my best 
thanks [Whately’s 4 Logic' on its first appearance]. . On look- 
ing through it 1 find you have enriched your treatise with so 
much more matter that, compared with the article in tho 
‘Encyclopaedia,' it is in many respects a new work. 

Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental improvement, 
to none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you. I know who 
it was that first gave me heart to look about me after my 
election, and taught me to think correctly, and — strange 
office for an instructor — to rely upon myself. Nor can I 
forget that it has been at your kind suggestion that I have 
been since led to employ myself in the consideration of several 
subjects [N.B. — In the articles in the 4 Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana ’] which, I cannot doubt, have been very beneficial to 
my mind. 

[There is scarcely anyone whom in memory I love more 
than Whately, even now. How gladly would I have called 
upon him in Dublin, except that, again and again by his 
friends and my own, I have been warned off. He is now 
pursuing me in his new publications, without my having any 
part in the provocation. In 1836 he was most severe upon 
me in relation to the Hampden matter. In 1837 he let me 
call on him when he was in Oxford ; I have never seen him 
since. I ever must say he taught me to think. A remarkable 
phrase is to be found in the above letter — £ strange office for 
an instructor, [you] taught me to rely upon myself . ' Tho 
words have a meaning — namely, that I did not in many things 
agree with him. I used to propose to myself to dedicate a 
work to him if I ever wrote one, to this effect : c To Richard 
Whately, D.D., &c. who, by teaching me to think, taught me 
to differ from himself.’ Of course more respectfully wrapped 
up. — J. H. N., November 10, I860.] 

A passage like this needs in fairness some comment. Per- 
sons of strong views and convictions hold in memory their 


or tne expression or countenance tnat is apt to go along witn 
strong disapprobation in temperaments of this class. They 
relapse into tenderness, and think nothing of the 4 lofty and 
sour stage/ which has conveyed its meaning to the observer. 
A friend, looking back to a day when Whately, then Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was in Oxford, ‘remembers accusing Mr. 
Newman to his face of being able to cast aside his friends 
without a thought, when they fairly took part against what he 
considered the truth. And he said, “ Ah, Rogers, you don’t 
understand what anguish it was to me to pass Whately in the 
street coldly the other day.” Possibly Whately’s alienation 
from Newman might also have had its touch of anguish, never 
allowed to transpire.’ 

The following letter has an allusion to the cares of Mr. 
Newman’s new office as college tutor : 

To his Sister Harriett. 

November , 1826. 

... I have some trouble with my horses [college pupils], 
as you may imagine, for whenever they get a new coachman 
they make an effort to get the reins slack. But I shall be 
very obstinate, though their curvetting and shyings are very 
teasing. 

November 9. 

Pray wish Mary, from me, many happy returns of this 
day, and tell her I hope she will grow a better girl every year, 
and I think her a good one. I love her very much ; but I 
will not say (as she once said to me) I love her better than she 
loves me. 

Rev. J. IT. Newman to Rev. S. Rickards. 

Oriel College: November 26, 1826. 

My dear Rickards, — In our last conversation I think you 
asked me whether any use had occurred to my mind to which 
your knowledge of our old divines might be applied. Now 
one has struck me — so I write. Yet very probably the idea 
is so obvious that it will not be new to you, and if so, you 
will not think it worth paying postage for. I begin by 
assuming that the old worthies of our Church are neither 


characters, neither one thing nor the other. ISTow it would be 
a most useful thing to give a kind of summary of their opinions. 
Passages we see constantly quoted from them for this side and 
for that ; but I do not desiderate the work of an advocate, 
but the result of an investigation — not to bring them to us, 
but to go to them. If, then, in a calm, candid, impartial 
manner, their views were sought out and developed, would 
not the effect be good in a variety of ways ? I would advise 
taking them as a whole— a corpus theolog. and ecclesiast. 
— the English Church — stating, indeed, how far they differ 
among themselves, yet distinctly marking out the grand, bold, 
scriptural features of that doctrine in which they all agree. 
They would then be a band of witnesses for the truth, not 
opposed to each other (as they now are), but one — each 
tending to the edification of the body of Christ, according to 
the effectual working of His Spirit in everyone, according to 
the diversity of their gifts, and the variety of circumstances 
under which each spake his testimony. Eor an undertaking 
like this few have the advantages you have ; few the requisite 
knowledge, few the candour, few the powers of discrimination 
— very few all three requisites together. The leading doctrine 
to be discussed would be (I think) that of regeneration ; for it 
is at the very root of the whole system, and branches out in 
different ways (according to the different views taken of it) 
into Church of Englandism, or into Calvinism , Antipaido- 
baptism , the rejection of Church government and discipline , 
and the mere moral system . It is connected with the doctrines 
of free-will, original sin, justification, holiness, good works, 
election, education, the visible Church, &c. Another leading 
doctrine would be that connected with the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, connected with which the Sabbatarian controversy 
must be introduced. Again,’ on Church government, union, 
schism, order, <fec. ; here about Bible Society, Church Missionary 
(sodes /), &c. Again, upon the mutual uses, bearings, objects, 
&c,, of the J ewish and Christian covenants, on which points I 
shall be rejoiced to find them (what I think) correct. This is, 
indeed, a large head of inquiry, for it includes the questions 
of the lawfulness of persecution , national blessings , judgments , 
union of Church and State , and again of the profitableness, 
often, of the uses and relative value of facts at the present 
day, of the gradual development of doctrines, of election, &c. 
Again the opinions of these doctors concerning the Trinity and 
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made, as Whately would tell us, cross divisions . Never mind. 
The first subject, regeneration, is by far the most important 
and useful, I think. . . . 

It is six years yesterday since I passed my examination ; 
and if you knew all about me which I know, at and since that 
time, you would know I have very much to be serious about 
and grateful for. I trust I am placed where I may be an 
instrument for good to the Church of God. May you (as you 
are, and more than you are) be a blessing to all around you 
for miles and miles. And may we both and all the members 
of Christ work together in their respective stations for the 
edification of the whole body. This is Sunday, and I cannot 
better conclude my letter than by such a prayer. 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

John H. Newman. 

The subject Mr. Newman proposes to Mr. Rickards was 
one for which he would seem naturally, as well as by his 
course of reading, well fitted ; but he had an objection to 
‘big books/ The following characteristic answer gives his 
grounds for declining the proposed task : 

Rev. S. Rickaiids to Rev. J. IT. Newman. 

January 9, 1827. 

You entertained me by the magnificent work with which 
you design that I should ennoble myself ; and by your so 
quietly taking for granted two such very debatable points as 
that I could write it and that other people would read it. 
Your plan pleased me much by its comprehensiveness and by 
its ingenuity too ; but I do not quite agree with you in think- 
ing that much can be done in these times of ours, through 
the weight of old authorities. I am not of opinion that any 
considerable regard would be paid to them except by a few 
thoughtful men, however well they might be 'collected ; and 
even they would be hardly inclined to listen to a man offering 
to do this for them ; and, in fact, I guess the materials will 
be found too stubborn and discrepant to work well in the 
form in which you are naturally so desirous to see them. My 
impression is that our old writers are excellent men to keep 
company with, -if you wish to strengthen your powers by 
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conversing with great and original thinkers they will help 
yon greatly to form a solid judgment for yourself, but they 
seldom give you a conclusion so wrought out as that you can 
use it for an argument in the shape in which they present it 
to you. Hooker and Bishop Sanderson are almost the only 
exceptions to this. 

It seems to me, in these days, the way to draw attention 
and to make oneself useful, is rather by possessing oneself of 
the matter or those old venerable men than by leaning upon 
their names ; by taking advantage of their fertility and ful- 
ness, and adding to these the clearness of conception and the 
strict yet luminous method of reasoning in which, I think, we 
have it in our power completely to outdo them. There is an 
old proverb, £ A man may say “ on my conscience ” once a 
year / and I believe we must do much the same with the 
writers we are speaking of. We shall employ them to the 
most purpose by keeping them constantly in our own sight 
and out of other people’s. 

I am not dealing out this by way of admonition to you 
‘de legitimo usu Patrum’ ; but to tell you that I cannot write 
a big book. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to ms Sister Harriett. 

November 25, 1826. 

The term wears away. I have felt much the delight of 
having but one business [the college tutorship]. No one can 
tell the unpleasantness of having matters of different kinds to 
get through at once. We talk of its distracting the mind ; 
and its effect upon me is, indeed, a tearing or ripping open of 
the coats of the brain and the vessels of the heart. 

When I first wrote a thing — my first review— I expected 
to have opinions given me about it, to be corrected, &c. &c. ; 
but now, old stager as I am, I have learned to take too ‘ large 
views 5 to look out for any immediate notice of a composition, 
such as ‘ Miracles,’ in the ‘ Encyclopaedia.’ Whether it is the 
number of failures I have had in prize essays, &c. &c., have 
made me patient, or whether it is insensibility or fickleness, 
certain it is I rarely give a thought to the success of anything, 
though it has given me even as much trouble as this essay. 

Mr. Blanco White plays the violin, and has an exquisite 
ear. I wish I could tempt him to Brighton. 

The fourth and last chapter of the Memoir has now to bo 
given. 
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In 182G, as has been already said, Mr. Newman was appointed 
one of the Public Tutors of Oriel College, resigning the Vico- 
Principalship of Alban Hall and the curacy of St. Clement's. 
In 1827 he was appointed by Dr. Howley, the then Bishop of 
London, one of the preachers at Whitehall. In 1827—1828 
he held the University office of Public Examiner in Classics 
for the B.A. degree, and for the Honour list attached to the 
examination. In 1828, on Mr. Hawkins becoming Provost of 
Oriel, he was presented by his College to the vicarage of St. 
Mary's, the University church. In 1830 he served as Pro- 
proctor; in 1831-1832 he was one of the University Select 
Preachers. This may be called his public career. IIo relin- 
quished the college tutorship in 1832, and the vicarage, which 
was neither a University nor college office, in 1843. The other 
offices enumerated were of a temporary character. 

As regards his tutorship at Oriel and his incumbency, both 
of which were permanent appointments, his separation from 
each of them in turn, though not abrupt, had something of 
violence in its circumstances. He had accepted each of them 
as if for an indefinite term of years, or rather for life. He 
aid not look beyond them; he desired nothing better than 
such a lifelong residence at Oxford ; nothing higher than 
such an influential position as these two offices gave him. 
How, by his own act, slowly brought into execution, he broke 
off his connexion with St. Mary's, he has described in his 
‘ Apologia ' ; how he gradually, at the end of a few years, died 
out of his tutorship, shall be told in the pages that follow 
It is too important an event in his history to pass it over, 
together with the sentiments and motives which led to it ; for, 
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as the Oxford theological movement proper (so to call it) ma; 
be said to have ended in his resignation of St. Mary s, so i 
dates its origin from his and Hurrell Froude’s prematur 
separation from the office of college tutor. 

The story, however, cannot be told without mention of th 
mournful differences which arose between Mh. Newman an( 
his dear friend the new Provost of Oriel— Dr. Hawkins— who 
on Dr. Copleston’s promotion to the ^bishopric of Llandaff, a 
the end of 1827, succeeded to the Headship; but in a case ii 
which each party in the quarrel held his own ground 01 
reasons so intelligible and so defensible, and with so honest 1 
sense of duty, the narrative which is now to follow will involve 
as little to the disparagement of Dr. Hawkins as of Mr 
Newman. 

There was a standing difference of opinion among religion 
men of that day, whether a college tutorship was or was no 
an engagement compatible with the ordination vow ; and Mr 
Newman’s advisers of different schools had, with more or lesi 
of emphasis, answered for him the question in the negative 
His friends of the Low Church party, though they might wisl 
him to take orders early, had not thought of his doing so a: 
the qualification, which it was then commonly considered, fo: 
holding the office of college tutor. He thus speaks on thi 
point in his Private' Journal of June 1823 : 

Scott says, as a general rule, not soon. Hawkins says th< 
same : Why bind yourself with a vow when there is n< 
necessity, and which may mean something incompatible witl 
staying at college and taking pupils h [He continues :] R 
doubts the propriety of college tutors being clergymen ; Mr 
Mayers (and he has been consulting Marsh of Colchester 
advises immediate entrance into the Church by all means 
‘ Nothing,’ he says, 1 does the Church want so much as clergy 
men who, without the tie of regular duty, can make pro 
grosses among their brethren, and relieve them at certair 
seasons.’ 

So far his Private J ournal ; here we are principally con- 
cerned with Dr. Hawkins’s view, as just given. It will be 
observed that, in his view of the principle laid down, he die 
not go so far as to pronounce college employments directlj 
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and formally unelerienl, but it wan a question with him 
whether they might not bo m ; t hey required an apology, and 
mist'd at first sight a reasonable scruple. The ontti » prohantli 
that a college tutorship was in t ht!t instance of a clergyman 
allowable, lay upon its advocates, as (to tako eases which so mo 
might think parallel) whether it was allowable for him to 
hunt, .shoot, or go to the theatre. I i was lawful for a time, 
or under circumstances, hut anyhow, it was no fulfilment of 
the vow made at ordinal ion, nor could be consistently exercised 
by one who wan bourn l by such a vow m his lifelong occupa- 
tion. Just this, neither more nor less, it is here believed wan 
the derision of Hr, Hawkins, 

Hut far other was Mi*. Newmans view of the matter. 
He had as deep a .sense of the solemnity of the ordination vow 
as another eould have, but he thought there were various 
modes of fulfilling it, and that the tutorial office wa« simply 
one of them. As to that vow he has recorded in his Private 
Journal what he calls his terror at the obligation it involved. 
He writes the hour after he had received the Diaeunutr, 4 It 
mover ; at first, after the hands were laid on me, my heart 
shuddered within me ; the words u For ever M are so terrible.* 
The next day he say h 4 For ever ! words never to he recalled. 
I have the responsibility of souls on uie to the day of my 
death.* He felt he had left the secular line once for all, that 
he had entered upon a Idvine mini. fry, and for the first two 
years of his rferiral life he connected his sacred otliee with 
nothing short of tie* pros.. ret of missionary work in heathen 
countries as the destined fulfilment of it. When then, an 
time went on, the direct duties of a college exerted a more 
urgent claim upon him, and he became Tutor, it must be 
understood that, in his view, the tutorial otliee was but 
another way, though not so heroic a way an a mission to idola- 
ters, of carrying out hi* vow. To have considered that office 
to he merely Mmtlttr, mid yet to have engaged in it, would 
have been the greatest of meoimUteneies, .Nor k thin a 
matter of mere inference from tie* nett ti men hi and vtuwa re- 
corded in hit* Journal, On occasion, of Ida Pat-hern death, 
throe numtlrn after hk ordinal ion, ho observer, * My Mother 
mid the oilier day aim hojml to live to i m we married, but I 
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think I shall either die within college walls, or as a mission- 
ary in a foreign land/ thus coupling the two lives together, 
dissimilar as they were in their character. A few years later 
we find in his verses a like reference to college engagements, 
not as a clergyman’s accident of life, but as his divinely ap- 
pointed path of duty. He says that he is ‘enrolled’ in a 
sacred warfare, and that he would not exchange it for any 
other employment; that he is a ‘prisoner’ in an Oxford 
‘ cell/ according to the ‘ High dispose 5 of Him ‘ who binds on 
each his part ’ — that he is like the snapdragon on the college 
walls, and that such a habitat was so high a lot that well 
might he ‘ in college cloister live and die.’ And, when it was 
decided that he was to be one of the Public Tutors, and he 
was about to enter upon the duties of his new office, he says 
in his Journal, ‘ May I engage in them, remembering that I 
am a minister of Christ, and have a commission to preach the 
Gospel, remembering the worth of souls, and that I shall have 
to answer for the opportunities given me of benefiting those 
who are under my care.’ It will be seen presently why it is 
necessary thus distinctly to bring out Mr. Newman’s view 
of the substantially religious nature of a college tutorship. 

It was in Easter term, 1826, that Newman entered upon 
duties which he felt thus sacred, and he commenced them with 
an energy proverbial in the instance of ‘new brooms.’ He 
was one of four tutors, and the junior of them, and, though 
it would be very unjust to say of him that he intentionally 
departed from the received way of the College, it cannot be 
denied that there was something unusual and startling in his 
treatment of the undergraduate members of it who came under 
his jurisdiction. He began by setting himself fiercely against 
the gentlemen commoners, young men of birth, wealth, or 
prospects, whom he considered (of course, with real exceptions) 
to be the scandal and the ruin of the place. Oriel he considered 
was losing its high repute through them, and he behaved to- 
wards them with a haughtiness which incurred their bitter 
resentment. He was much annoyed at the favour shown them 
in high quarters, and did not scruple to manifest as much 
annoyance with those who favoured as with those who were 
favoured. He had hardly got through his first month of office 
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when ho writes in his Private Journal, ‘There is nmeh in the 
system which I think wrong ; I think the tutors see too little 
of the men, and there is not enough of direct religious in- 
struction. It is my wish to consider myself as the minister 
of Christ. Unless I iind that, opportunities occur of doing 
spiritual good to those, over whom I am placed, it will become 
a grave question whether I ought, to continue in the tuition.’ 

He was especially opposed to young men being compelled, 
or even suffered as a matter of course, to go terminally to 
communion, and shocked at, the reception lie met with from 
those to whom he complained of so gross a profanation of the 
sacred rite. When he asked one high authority whether there 
was any obligation upon the undergraduates to communicate, 
he was cut short with the answer, ‘That question never, I 
believe, enters into their heads, and I beg you will not put it 
into them/ When lie told another that a certain number of 
them, after communion, intoxicated themselves at a champagne 
breakfast, he was answered, ‘ I don’t believe it, and, if it is 
true, I don’t want to know it./ .liven Hawkins was against 
him hero; and when one of the well-conducted minority 1 of 
the gentlemen commoners— for, as has been said, it- must not 
he supposed that there wore none such keenly feeling the 
evil of the existing rule from what he saw around him, 
published a pamphlet of remonstrance against it, Hawkins 
published an answer to him in defence of it. 

In consequence, in much disgust with the state of the 
undergraduates at large, Newman turned for relit*! to his own 
special pupils, and primarily to the orderly and promising 
among them. He offered them his sympathy and help in 
college work, and in this way, ns time went on, he gained first 
their attachment and then their affection. He set himself 
against the system of private tutors - that is, as a system, and 
except in extraordinary eases via. the system then prevailing 

1 pin my letter of October 1 HH4 in answer to Lord Malmesbury's 
report of my conduct at that time, I my that the well-conducted por- 
tion of the college wan the majority. These separate statements need 
not be contradictory. The undergraduates were no stationary body, 
but continually changing in number. In the years tint ween 1824*1828 
what was the majority in one term, or half-year, might be the minority 
in another.’] 
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of young graduates, bachelors or masters, undertaking the 
work of preparing candidates for the honours of the schools, 
and by their interposition between college tutor and pupil 
indicting an expense on the latter, and a loss of legitimate 
influence on the former, which neither party was called upon 
to sustain. He laid it down as his rule, which in great measure 
he was able to carry out, that, on such of his pupils as wished 
to work for academical honours, he was bound to bestow time 
and trouble outside that formal lecture routine which was pro- 
vided for undergraduates generally in the Table of Lectures 
put forth at the beginning of each term. With such youths 
he cultivated relations, not only of intimacy, but of friend- 
ship, and almost of equality, putting off as much as might be 
the martinet manner then in fashion with college tutors, and 
seeking their society in outdoor exercise on evenings and in 
Vacation. And, when he became vicar of St. Mary’s in 1828, 
the hold he had acquired over them led to their following him 
on to sacred ground, and receiving directly religious instruction 
from his sermons ; but from the first, independently of St 
Mary’s, he had set before himself in his tutorial work the aim 
of gaining souls to God. 

About the time of his entering upon his vicarage, importanl 
changes took place in the Oriel staff of tutors, and that in i 
direction favourable to his view of a tutor’s duties. The tw< 
seniors retired, their places being supplied by two young JM 
lows, Mr. Kobert Isaac Wilberforce and Mr. It. Hurrell Proudc 
disciples of Mr. Keble, and both of them, as being such, i) 
practical agreement with Mr. Newman, as to the nature of tb 
office of college tutor. As Mr. Dornford, who was the senio 
of the new tutorial body, was far from indisposed to the viei 
of his three colleagues, there ensued in consequence a sudder 
though at first unobserved, antagonism in the college adminii 
tration between Provost and tutor, the former keeping to tha 
construction of a tutor’s duties towards the young men whic 
lie had held hitherto, and which may be called the discipl 
narian, and the four tutors adhering to the pastoral view < 
those duties. And thus, strangely enough, Mr. Newman, I 
the very moment of his friend Dr. Hawkins’s entering upc 
the Provostslrip, became conscious for the first time of h 
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own congeniality of mind with Kehle, of which neither Mr. 
Keble nor he \ hud hud hitherto any suspicion, and ho under- 
stood at length how it wan that Kellie's friends felt so singular 
an enthusiasm for their master. 

It had been Female's great argument in behalf of Keblo, 
when the election of Provost was coming on, that Keblo, if 
Provost, would bring in with him quite a new world, that 
donnishness and humbug would be no more in the college, nor 
the pride of talent, nor an ignoble secular ambition. But such 
vague language did not touch Newman, who loved and admired 
Hawkins, and who answered with a laugh that, if an angel’s 
place was vacant, he should look toward Keblo, but that they 
were only electing a Provost . 1 tattle did Newman suspect 
that Frondes meaning when accurately brought out was that 
Kehle had a theory of the duties of a college towards its 
alumni which substantially coincided with his own. Nor was 
it only deficiency in analysis of character which caused Fronde’s 
advocacy of his master to he thus ineffectual with Newman ; 
by reason of that almost fastidious modesty and shrinking 
from the very shadow of pomposity, which was the character- 
istic of both Kehle and Fronde, they were, in a later year as 
well as now, indisposed to commit themselves in words to a 
theory of a tutor’s office, which nevertheless they religiously 
acted on. Newman, on the contrary, when he had a clear 
view of a matter, was accustomed to formulate it, and was apt 
to be what Isaac Williams considered irreverent and rude in 
the nakedness of his analysis, and unmeasured and even im- 
patieut in enforcing it. lie held almost fiercely that secular 
education could ho so conducted a* to become a jaistoral cure. 
He recollected that Origan had ho treated it, and had by means 
of the classics effected the conversion of Gregory the Apostle 
of PontUK, and of Athenodorus Im brother. He recollected 
that in the Lamlian statutes for Oxford, a tutor was not a 
mere academical jwiliceman or constable-, but a moral and 
religious guardian of the youths committed to him. If a tutor 
was this, he might, allowably, or rather fittingly, have received 

1 Pitney express** f lat *aime feeling In his sermon on the opening of 
Kehle College ( 'Impel In iSTtl* where lie nay* that * Wo thought Hawkins 
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Holy Orders ; but if the view of Hawkins was the true one 
then he, Newman, felt he was taking part in a heartless 
system of law and form in which the good and promising were 
sacrificed to the worthless and uninteresting. On this he was 
peremptory, but in all this he received no sympathy from the 
new Provost, who, as far as he mastered Newman's views, 
maintained that Newman was sacrificing the many to the few, 
and governing not by intelligible rules and their impartial 
application, but by a system, if it was so to be called, of mere 
personal influence and favouritism. 

This conflict of opinion, however, between Provost and 
tutor did not affect their united action all at once. Por a 
time all went on well, with the prospect of a future tinted 
with that rose-colour which prevails at the opening of a new 
reign. The Provost loyally and energetically backed up his 
tutors in their measures for the enforcement of discipline and 
the purification of the College. ITe inflicted severe punish- 
ment on offenders ; he showed no hesitation in ridding the 
place of those who were doing no good there either to them- 
selves or to others. It began to be the fashion at Oriel to be 
regular in academical conduct, and admission into the tutors' 
set became an object of ambition to men hitherto not remark- 
able for a strict deportment. Pirst classes were once more 
looming in the offing. With whatever occasional rubs and 
disputes between Provost and tutors, the former, as a man of 
straightforward religious principle and severe conscientious- 
ness, could not but be much gratified at finding himself so 
well served by them, and they, eager and hopeful in their 
work, had no anticipation that they should not get on well 
with him. This was, on the whole, the state of things in 
1828 ; but still there was at bottom that grave though latent 
difference in principle, as has been described above, which was 
too likely at one time or another to issue in a serious collision 
between the one party and the other. 

At length the cause of quarrel came, and, when it came, 
it was so mixed up with both academical and ecclesiastical 
differences between the two parties, difficulties which it would 
involve much time and trouble, as well as pain, to bring out 
intelligibly now, that a compromise was hopeless. Its im- 
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mediate occasion was a claim of t tutors to use their own 
discretion in their mode of arranging their ordinary terminal 
lecture table a claim which, on the Provost \s denying it, they 
based upon the special relation existing, from the nature of 
the ease and the (adversity statutes, between each tutor and 
bin own pupils, in contrast with his accidental relation to the 
rest of the undergraduates whom he from time to time saw in 
lecture. 

The Provost practically made the relation very much one 
and the sane' in both cases ; but at least three of the tutors 
Newman, Wilberforee, and Fronde considered that their in- 
terest in their otUee was absolutely at an end, and they could 
not continue to hold it, unless they were allowed to make a 
hrond distinction between their duties severally to their own 
pupils and those of other tutors. 

A long diseussinu and correspondence followed, of which 
nothing came, reaching through 182!) to June IS.’U), Then 
the Provost eloped it, by signifying to Newman, Wilberforee, 
and Fronde his intention to stop their supply of pupils, as ho 
had a right to do, thus gradually depriving them of their olhce, 
according as their exist ing pupils took their degrees and left 
the Pniversit v. After expressing in a lust letter on the subject 
the reluctance which he had all along felt to allude to any course 
of action which might have the air of a threat, ho continues : 

And 1 am most reluctant to do so still, but 1 yield to what; 
you seem to desire, and feel bound, therefore, to say that, if 
you cannot comply with my earnest desire, I shall not feet 
justified tn committing any other pupils to your cans 

Among Mr. Newman's papers are letters written by Pom- 
ford and Fronde at the very beginning and at the close of the 
controversy, and as they aecuimfely express wlmt Newman 
himself felt also on the points in debate, and afford him the 
sane! km of their concurrence in bis first step and in bin last, 
they shall here he given. 

Porn ford V», written in Peeember 182$, states distinctly hm 
opinion that tin* arrangement of the eollego lectures, which 
was the {want in dispute, lay with the tutors and not with 
the Provost. Fronde's insists upon the practical effect upon 
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himself, and upon his view of duty, of that particular arrange- 
ment of lectures which alone the Provost would hear of. 

1. Dornford, under date of December 26, 1828 : 

And now for your new plan of lecturing. There is much 
in it that I like, and at a first glance it seemed open to no 
objection ; but now it appears to me that it is much better 
adapted to 200 men than to 50, and . . . will add very much 
to the labour. . . . However, there can be no objection, I 
think, if you all feel strongly about it, to make the experiment 
and see how it works. And I perfectly agree with you hero 
that we are not at all bound to consult anyone but ourselves 
on the adoption of it. 

2. This was when the new system of lectures was just 
contemplated. When the Provost had finally disposed of it by 
depriving the tutors who advocated it of their office, Proude 
wrote to him as follows : 

June 10, 1830. — I do not find that your explanation sets 
the system you recommend in a light in any respect different 
from that in which I have before considered it. I have, 
therefore, no need to deliberate long as to my answer. 

In order to comply with such a system I should be obliged 
to abandon all hope of knowing my pupils in the way in 
which I know them at present, and, consequently, of retaining 
that influence over them which I believe I now possess. 

Of this I can be certain from my knowledge of myself and 
from my present experience, slight as it may be. 

But, in abandoning this hope, I should bo giving up. the 
only thing which makes my present situation satisfactory to 
myself, and should, therefore, have no inducement to retain 
it, except a wish to obviate the inconvenience which a sudden 
vacancy might occasion. 

Por this reason, in the event of its being proved to me that 
I cannot with propriety act contrary to your wish on this 
point, I shall be desirous of withdrawing from my situation 
at the earliest time which suits your convenience, and at any 
rate shall resign at Christmas. 

He (Proude) wrote again on J une 1 5 to the Provost thus : 

I have never thought, as you suppose, that [your] view 
itself is necessarily at variance with the Statutes. When I 
appealed to them as a sanction of my conduct, it was not to 
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show that they disallowed the Ht/sfrm which you approve, hut; 
simply that thov recognised sttr/t a relation hrttcmi tutor a ml 
pupil as would justify me in acting on my own views, though 
they should not. happen to he consistent with yours. 

Unless I believed that they do recognise such a relation, I 
.should feed hound either to nctpiiesce at once in the system 
winch you approve, or to resign my situation in any manner 
that might host suit your convenience. Hut as it is l feel no 
less hound to consult to the host of my judgment for the good 
of those pupils that have been committed to me, and to act 
on this judgment, such us it is, till you think proper to revoke 
my authority over llmm. 

When t speak of acting on my own judgment, T should 
mention in vindication of myself that, in ptinriplr % it coincides 
with that which Keble formed, when a tutor here, and which 
he still retains as strongly as possible; and that almost in 
detail it has been suggested by the late Bishop of Oxford 
[ Lloyd], who thought | however] that the Christ Church system 
was carried to an injurious length, and that some modification 
of it might be found that would combine the advantages of both. 

Ami though l see the absurdity of assuming that whatever 
could suit Keble anti Lhyd is suitable also to me, I would 
remind you that, while almost everyone who is put under me 
requires a Huprruitnutrtu'r which l find myself unable to give 
under your system, there are very few who ret pure in$tmrtitm 
layout! what any educated person is able to afford. 

Mr. Newman had already written to the Provost to the 
same effect ou dune 8, and, according to his way, more 
abruptly. 

My child objection [he says) to the system you promise is, 
that in my own ease, ns I know from experience (whatever 
others may be able to effect), the mere lecturing mptiml of 
me would be ineomjmttble with due attention to that mow 
useful private instruction, which has imparted to the office of 
tutor the importance of a clerical occupation. 

To the same purjume he wrote afterwards to Mr, dames, 
a late Fellow of the College, ou Deceit* tier H, 18*11, a year and 
a half litter, on oeeamon of a report that he had resumed hut 
pout iu* tutor ; 

Had the tutorship linen originally offered mo by the late 
Provost on the terms interpreted by the present, I never 
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should have accepted it ; or, if so, only as a trial. I have ever 
considered the office pastoral, such that the tutor was entrusted 
with a discretionary power over his pupils. It was on this 
ground that, four years ago, I persuaded Robert Wilberforce 
to undertake it ; I have before now, while the Provost was a 
Fellow, expressed the same view to him. My decision, right 
or wrong, was made not in haste or passion, but from long 
principle ; and it is immutable, as far as any man dare use 
such a term of his resolves. 

Mr. Newman’s connexion with the college tutorship did 
not altogether terminate till the summer of 1832. As has 
been said, the Provost declined to give him more pupils ; but 
Newman was not disposed to surrender those whom he still 
had, both from the great interest he took in them, and their 
prospective success in the schools, and also as holding that 
the tutorship was a University office, of which the Vice- 
Chancellor only could directly deprive him. By the Long 
Vacation of 1832 his pupils had, all but a few, passed their 
B.A. examination; and the two or three who remained he 
gave over into the hands of the Provost. At the end of the 
year he went abroad with Hurrell Froude and his father. 

Perhaps it is worth noticing, though it does not seem to 
he set down in Mr. Newman’s memoranda, that the main 
practical argument which the Provost urged upon him, on 
behalf of his continuing tutor on the old system of lecturing 
was, ‘ You may not be doing so much good as you may wish 
or think you would do, but the question is, whether you will 
not do some good, some real substantial good.’ Mr. Newman 
used to laugh and say to his friends, ‘You see the good 
Provost actually takes for granted that there is no possible 
way for me to do good in my generation, except by being 
one of his lecturers ; with him it is that or nothing.’ In the 
year after his relinquishing the tutorship, on his return from 
abroad, the Tract movement began. Humanly speaking, that 
movement never would have been, had he not been deprived 
of his tutorship ; or had Keble, not Hawkins, been Provost. 

Here closes Mr. Newman’s Memoir ; henceforward he is to 
be represented by his letters. 
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AND 

0 O BE E SRON DEN CE 

Tin*: Autobiographical Memoir being now concluded, the loti era 
are resumed from the commencement of 1827. 

K»v. *K IL Newman to nw Motiikh. 

Grid Colltu/n: February l, 1827. 

"Doubtless you have' expected to hour of or front mo before 
this; 1ml yon know 1 tun very busy. Shall I toll you my 
adventures in town if 1 had tiny 1 You know I was pmwled 
where l should lodge myself. Mr. b), recommended some 
hotel in AlUuiiarlo St root lu* forgot, tlte name. When 1 got. 
there 1 found near a dozen hotels on eaeh side of the way, and 
was obliged to chouse one tit a venture. They would not take 
me in without knowing my mums and 1 (though nut ieipatiug 
the absurdity whioh would follow) was obliged to give a ran I, 
and was thou admittod. t stayed with the WYs till past, ten, 
and the ladies cajoled me into buying a trumpery piece of 
musie, in the sale of which they were interested, amt width 
they declared to be beaut -iful, heart moving, ] went to (‘art 
wright, and underwent operations (for they were many) more 
severe than 1 ever experienced. 1 am sunt many surgical 
operations would be less painful, , . . He told me they would 
pain me for some time in eouseeptenee, and, sure enough, I 
have lw*en nearly in constant pain si nee, and my fare is swollen 
up. Hut vinegar has made my wemw so much st ronger that 
the toothache is not now the prostrating, overwhelming, 
down throwing, flattening pain it wan to me. Tim judu, how- 
ever* of tlm operation wan very considerable, ... In the 
midst of my agony the wretch had the face to murmur out, 
* A very ungrateful sensation this/ 

I called on Itowden, ns 1 parsed Bomoraof House, and 
found him prejmred for my arrival by a notice* in the 1 Morning 
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Post,’ among the ‘fashionable arrivals’ (my card!). Prom 
what I have learnt since I fancy I figured among the fashion- 
able departures. Pine subject for quizzing for my pupils ! 

The Bishop of Oxford died last night, and it is supposed 
that Lloyd will be his successor, though Copleston, Pearson, 
the Warden of Wadham, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, are 
respectively spoken of. 

P.S. — I have not forgotten your wishes about some simple 
and plain commentary, yet I have not been able to satisfy 
them. 

At this date — 1827 — the country was agitated by the 
question of Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Bill for which 
was passed in 1829. Mr. Newman's sister meets in society 
a clergyman who wishes to hear her brother’s views on the 
question. 

To his Sister Harriett. 

March 19, 1827. 

As to Mr. W.’s absurd question about my opinion on the 
Catholic question, tell him that I am old enough to see that I 
am not old enough to know anything about it. It seems to 
me a question of history. I am not skilled in the political 
and parliamentary history of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and 
Hanoverians. How can I decide it by means of mere argu- 
ment — theoretical argument, declamations about liberty, the 
antecedent speculative probability of their doing no harm? 
In my mind he is no wise man who attempts, without a know- 
ledge of history, to talk about it. If it were a religious ques- 
tion I might think it necessary to form a judgment ; as it is 
not, it would be a waste of time. What would be thought of 
a man giving an opinion about the propriety of this or that 
agrarian law in Rome who was unacquainted with Roman 
history ? At the same time I must express my belief that 
nothing will satisfy the Roman Catholics. If this be granted, 
unquestionably they will ask more. 

News came this morning of the Dean of Durham’s death, 
late head of Ch. Cli. Pusey has lost a brother. 

There is, as has been already shown, an easy tone in Mr. 
Newman’s letters to his Mother which gives them a distinctive- 
ness that may interest the reader, though the writer would 
have little thought of subjecting them to the eyes of strangers* 
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X II. N. to ms Mothkk. 1 

March ,‘K), 1827. 

. * . (‘oplosion has been very unwell. He is just, returned, 
from Tunbridge Wells, wlinv ho had boon for about, a fortnight 
and thinks of returning again immediately. Whately is there 
and Dr. Mayo the physician, a Into Follow of Oriel,* in wiiom 
the Provost has great confidence, 

Tlm new bishop | Lloyd | presented himsolf in his wig in 
church last. Sunday, Ho is much disfigured by it, and not 
known, People say ho had it on hind part before, . , . J Banco 
preached a very beautiful sermon at Si. Peter’s last Sunday. 
What is the mat tor with demima, so mum is she V Hut she 
is industrious, Ain I believe I owe her a letter, so the fault 
is mine. Young Oakley was elected Follow of Ihilliol tho 
other day. 

Duos tin* sou blossom I Are green leaves budding on its 
waters, amt is tlm seent of spring in its wav os '{ Do birds 
begin to sing under its shadow, amt to build their nests on its 
branches 1 Ah! mighty sou 1 Thou art a tree whoso spring 
never yet rnme, for thou art an evergreen. 

Thorn in a pastoral ! With lovn to all, yours ever most 
dutifully, 

John U. N i:\vmax. 

Toll Mary I wn upntedelighted with Imr linos; thoy showed 
groat elegaueo, poetical fooling, amt gt «»d religious tooling, 
whioh is better still, 

• « * I opou my lot tor to answer your ijuestion from 
Mrs. O, 

Tlm yearly oollogo expenses with un do not amount to 80/. 
This inoludoM hoard, lodging, servants, duos, tuition, coals, 
washing, ltd tors, and hair out t ing, 1 boliovo other colleges aro 
about tlm same. Tho yrrat kmuuvhkh of u tut! try a ttmtlmm <tre 
in the yrimfc taimtayuncr a/ the yuuntj wan. If ho will indulge 
In expensive wines anti desserts, if lm will hunt, if ho will 
game, what ean the eollege do 1 It forbids these excesses, 
indeed, and tries to prevent them ; but where them is a will 
ti» do wrong there in a way, Tlm eollege expenses of a careless 
man are indefinite. 

1 Lately settled at Eastern Terrace, Brighton. 


J. H. N. to his Mother. 


ife/ 7, 1327. 

Tell J emima Miss M. [Miss Mitford ?] is clever, but her 
naturalness degenerates into affectation and her simplicity into 
prettiness. She is rather the ape of nature — a mimic — ars est 
celare artem. But some of her pieces are very good, e.g. the 
old bachelor. Tell her she has no business to say toe are 
getting old. Let her speak for herself. Tell her I am quite 
vigorous ; particularly the last week, when I have hunted from 
the college two men. . . . 


To his Mother. 

June 10. 

... I find that sooner or later I must submit to enter the 
Schools, and I must prepare for it, so I intend this Yacation 
once for all to read up some works which, learned as I am, are 
yet strangers to me. At one time I thought I should have to 
go into the Schools after the Yacation, but now that seems 
improbable, and I certainly won’t go without a six months’ 
notice. 

By-the-bye, I have not told you the name of the individual 
who is to read with me [in the Long]. . . he will not occupy 
more than an hour a day. At least, I have consented to give 
no more, and he consents to be a hermit at Brighton and then 
at Hampstead [where Mr. Newman had undertaken duty for 
six weeks of the Yacation, occupying the vicarage during the 
incumbent’s absence]. By-the-bye, talking of hermits puts 
me in mind of Keble’s Hymns, which are just out. I have 
merely looked into them [the word 4 hermit ’ occurs]. They 
seem quite exquisite. ... To return to my pupil, I think you 
have heard his name before ; it is Onslow. . . . 

June 22. — Ah, the longest day is passed even before I send 
this, Mute Mary ! Well, since writing the above, we have 
heard from Pusey ; he passes through Oxford July 2, which 
tempts me to stay till that day here. . . . My friend G. 
[Golightly] comes on J uly 4. I like him much, as far as I 
know him, and doubt not, whether you see him little or much, 
you will like him too, though he is better to know than to see. 
We are having rows as thick as blackberries. What a thing 


[ Harnett J. I am so mgmueu io is quite overpowering. 

Yours ever mast dutifully, 

John II. Nkwman. 

His Mother rep! ic*s : 

Jiinr lib, 1 S27. 

It gives mo great pleasure to see you appear so str< >ng at 
the end of a troublesome term. I hope you will have etVeeted 
a 1 rad tea 1 reform 1 by your vigorous measures, and that you 
art' properly' seconded. 

The following letter is without date, hut is written from 
Uennnny : 

K. Ik IVhky, Khq m to Kkv. ,T. It. Nkwman. 

A itt/iiHt 2(5, IK 27. 

T received the enelosed prospectus yesterday with an apple 
ration, either personally or through friends, to contribute the 
aeeouuts of the progress of Hods kingdom whieh this country 
would supply. My acquaintance being both confined and, 
what I have, almost limited to one party of one religious de- 
nomination in this country, l should he utterly unable to give 
a general view either of the general progress or retrognu latiou 
in the whole or its parts. The great, activity in almost every 
class, the variety of the phenomena, the approach, l think, of 
some crisis, infinitely" increase the at any time great, diflitudty 
of judging of the religious state of a country, where the develop- 
ment proceeds from so many different points, of conjecturing 
the final issue* *»r of appreciating t lie importance of any par- 
ticular set, of facts ns affecting the general result. A long 
study, An*., seems absolutely necessary either to conjee! uro 
what the result of the cnm|Kt»ttion must be, which may seems, 
Itefore many, nay perhaps ftefore otic, tleeetmium is ela|».Hed, 
unavoidable. 

II, W. WmwummrE *m Kkv. J. II. Nkwman. 

Juhj ft, 1827. 

I cannot but fed most grateful to you for your kind turns to 
mi*, which hits indeed, l can my without lUleetation, Ik*.* it to 

me that of an elder brother. 

Again, a month later : 

I am t|iiife jealous of Uolightly, that lie ahould he making 
von, i. * i* 


vantage which, however, I prize, I believe, m much an nr can. 

In. September 1827 Mr. Newman visit ('<1 Mr. Rickards at 
Ulcombo, Mr. Itobert Isaac Wilberforee being there at the 
same time. Mrs. Rickards writes a report of her visitors to 
Miss Newman. 

Uleombt* : 12, 1827. 

I trust we shall keep John till he must go to Oxford. W e 
have great designs upon him, and 1 shall not rest till we have 
done our part towards accomplishing them Samuel is even 
more vehement than I am, and will talk to more purpose-— 
which are neither more nor less than to make him idle enough 
to rest himself ; for wo think his looks bespeak that he has 
been reading too hard. If he improves in looks at U hum ho, 
how delightful it will be ! 

He was very tired all the evening, but we managed to talk 
a good deal, and It. Wilberforee was as merry as he generally 
is. This morning I was treated by all three gent lemen coming 
into the drawing-room after breakfast, when a long discussion 
began which lasted near two hours, after which they adjourned, 
It. W. to read, the other two to talk ami walk alwmt the 
garden, from whence they only just returned to be ready for 
dinner at two o'clock. And now hero is John come to keep 
mo company, or rather to be plagued by the children. I 
wish you only could see him with both on his lap in tin* great 
arm-chair, pulling off and then putting on his glasses. They 
are quite overjoyed to see him. . . . 

Thursday . — This is a very rainy day. Wo have actually 
fires in each sitting-room. The gentlemen art* all toget her in 
the larger room, employed upon the Epistle to the Homans, 
which is one of the things they are bent upon studying most 
diligently. I did not understand your warning resjieeting the 
designs afloat against Samuel. I have Imen asking him if lie 
has discovered any. He says only that they seem determined 
to pump him well, and find out all he knows, enlightening him 
when he is deficient, &o. He says such examinations are 
worth more than three times as many hours of study alone. 
I hope the rest find the same to be the ease. I cannot deserib? 
to you the enjoyment I have in listening. There in no iiifob 
lectual pleasure so great or any from which one ought to profit 
so much as such conversation— but I shall talk of nothing rbn 
if I suffer my pen to go on on this subject. . * . 


monied on, but; it was voted too prolix and < lull to bo con- 
tinued. I do not know what wo shall have to night. Wo 
have road one of Keble’s hymns nil blether and shall have 
more of them 1 hope.— Your utfect-iouato friend, 

L. M. K. 

Later on, J. C. N,, in a letter to her sister, says of this 
meeting of friends : ‘They seem to have spent their whole time 
in their readings and dismissions. Their lightest reading, J ohu 
says, was Oud worth’s sermons. 1 

J. II. N. to ms Moth Kit. 

Ulemnhe; September 24, 1827. 

The lids press most pressingly your coming here with 
Mary. . . . You must eume liftin' you ret urn. I shall go from 
henee to the Wilberforee’s ; when, I do not know. Rickards 
has given some most admirable characters of Froudo, Blanco 
White, H. Wilborforee, and others* 1 

To explain a passage in t he following letter from Uleombo — 
Mrs. Rickards had an album in which she wished all her 
friends to write verses on flowers. The flower chosen by 
Mr. Newman was the Snapdragon. The verses begun when 
this letter was written were finished October 2. They may 
he found p. 17 of 4 Verses on Various Occasions/ 

To ms Hihtku Mauv, 

tl combe : September 20, 1827. 

Though l have a good deal to say, I doubt whether f shall 
say it, yet 1 hardly know why - perhaps I mu ln*/y. Uleomlm 
is its pretty ns it was last year ; the weather, however, has not 
been favourable, yet we have not neglected to take prodigious 
walks. We have seen Mr. ( butihier twice, and the second time 
dined with him. Me is a very interesting person. T applaud 
your determination to \mm an independent judgment on what 
you read. It h very necessary to keep in mind the necessity 
of making up one’s mind for oneself *, hut l am rather stupid 
at tins moment, or I. would enter into a dUtgutaitinn on the 

1 Mr, Pickard* gave dmraetem from handwritings. It was an 
c?*|H’cml favour reserved for intinuite friends for him to do this in ties 
presence of others. 

l a 
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subject. Tell Harriett that Mrs. Wilber force has invited yoi 
(some or all) to High gate with me. I think two might go, bu 
who I leave to yourselves. 

. . . What if I have begun some lines on a flower % I an 
not obliged to do it. What if I have not ? Who can maki 
me ? ... We have had discussions without end on all sub 
jects, and have been reading various things most assiduously 
but what the Schools will say I know not. 

To his Mother. 

Oriel College: October 18, 1827. 

Our tutorial staff is very strong this term. Pour tutor 
(Froude coming in additional), and Pusey as Censor Thee 
logicus, that is, reviewer of the sermon notes. My Fathers ar 
arrived all safe — huge fellows they are, but very cheap — on 
folio costs a shilling ! and all in this extravagantly moderat 
way. . . . 

St. Mary’s is sadly out of order inside, as might be es 
pected, but it will be all set right by Christmas, and on th 
whole the alterations will (I doubt not) be a vast improvemen 
Trinity Chapel is under a course of restoration. Merto 
Grove is at length finished, and Alban Hall is rising from il 
ruins. H. Wilberforce will reside (I fancy) this term. 

I am much satisfied that you went to High Wood, thoug 
but for a day. I was much taken with Mr. Wilberforce. 1 
is seldom indeed we may hope to see such simplicity and ur 
affected humility, in one who has been so long moving in tb 
intrigues of public life and the circles of private flattery. 

To his Mother. 

October 22, 1827. 

I have no lectures this term ; my kind colleagues have s< 
me at liberty for the Schools’ sake. But I have to prepar 
instead, the young candidates of distinction for their tria 
This will at once accustom me to examining and be of servi< 
to them. I am, besides, reserved for general purposes. It : 
most useful to have a person reserved in this way. A corj 
cle reserve for all contingencies, on the principle that the firi 
Lord of the Treasury has so little to do. . . . 

I have been admitted a Congregation Examiner to-day. 
have taken the oaths. 

Your ever most dutifully, 

J. H N. 
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In allusion to anxieties which had lately been heavy upon 
her, Mrs. Newman writes to her eldest daughter: 

Xok'tinht'r 5 . 

I have been a good deal plagued in various ways, but yet 
l hope the main things go on right. I have had various 
communications with dear John Henry; he is, as usual, my 
guardian angel. 

K. B. l'rsKY, Ks^,, to Rkv. J. II. Newman, 

Ih'hjhtttn : Xtn't tnfn't* 1827 . 

1 have fount! a decided and gradual progress towards inn 
provement since l have been here. I found even the fatigue 
of the journey a relief. Kven the first day, when a deep tog 
hung heavy on land and sea, was reviving in some measure, 
and since if has been clear, the constant presence of the sea's 
deep roar, the sublimity of gazing on an interminable expanse 
of waters, with all the other feelings associated with this won- 
drous element . . , have removed for the most- part depression 
of spirits, . , . When my nerves were laid to rest I at any 
time recovered them. 1 inhale sea air night and day. I 
hat hi' every morning at seven in the sea, and allow three 
hours in the day to the more immediate imbibing of sea air 
and exercise ; ami, what you will think more important, only 
get through the emending and writing notes on two chapters 
of Isaiah in the course of the day, my present object being to 
regain health. 1 do not grudge the time winch it coats, and 
shall probably, even from this time, change the mode of life 
which my health could once stand. 

Since writing the above 1 have seen Sir M, Tierney [the 
Brighton physician J ; bis views are not very encouraging. 
After a very short time be plainly mid that my case was' very 
nearly what they called a general breakdown of the system, 1 
Such, 1 think, were his words, t did before much wish to 
return to Oxford, to resume the office, A*e. . . , but after this 
statement* winch h confirmed by the feeling of most painful 
weakness and liability to faintness, l fear it would Im mad* 
ness to attempt it. 

At this time Mr. Newman's two younger nUtor* were 
visiting Mm Rickards at Ulcomb.% from whence Mary write* 
to her brother ; fragments of her letters are given, partly for 
the sake of the rntperxeriptioit on the pmdtui in which they 
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personal influence on young people. 

TJlcombe : November 27, 1827. 

Is it not odd that Jemima and I should be here alone? 
Yet I feel quite at home. It is enough to make one feel glad 
only to look at Mr. Rickards, and Mrs. Rickards makes me 
laugh so. ... 0 John ! how absurd of me to tell you all 
this, which you know. How I long to see you ! ... I can 
fancy your face — there, it is looking at me. . . . 

Again, writing on her return home : 

Brighton: December 4, 1827. 

I must tell you about Mr. Rickards. You know, as 
Harriett would say, he cannot let anyone alone ; so he has 
given me a great deal of good advice. He has recommended 
me several books to read — Ray’s 4 "Wisdom of God in tho 
Creation.’ It is extremely interesting, but the style is so 
heavy that till I got used to it I found much difficulty. Two 
other books I am to read — 4 The Port Royal Art of Thinking,’ 
and 4 Watts on the Mind.’ Mr. Rickards has also advised me 
to do what you used to make Harriett and J emima do — turn 
4 Telemachus ’ into verse. 

What a nice creature Mrs. Rickards is ! I always think 
of the word, I believe, you applied to her, ‘fascinating,’ for I 
think that is exactly what she is ; and it is so amusing to hear 
Mr. Rickards and her talk to each other. 

I am so impatient to see you. How long is it before you 
come ? Can it be three, nearly four weeks ? I think it seems 
longer since I saw you than ever before. This letter is not to 
go till to-morrow— it will wait for our having seen Pusey. 

Dearest J ohn, your most affectionate sister, 

M. S. N. 

Upon the above letter is inscribed these words : 4 Scarcely 
more than four weeks after, she suddenly died.’ 

J. H. N. to his Sister Harriett. 

December 2, 1827. 

Dear Pusey lodges at 5 Eastern Terrace. My Mother 
will send her card and he will call. He is very unwell ; his 
nerves very much tried. He is not well in mind or body. All 


but dul ness, such as looking out upon the sea, monotonously. 

I do not set* how my Mother can be civil to him. He does 
not go out to dinner, ami ns to breakfast, it would la* so strange 
to ask him. 

Well, Copleston is a bishop and a clean. Shall wo have a 
new I lead or not 1 Which will la* best-, Keblu or Hawkins 1 

H. U, IVsr.v, h'sty, to Mas, Nmwm an. 

f)tvrinfn*r 1KJ7 [Saturday o vetting ]. 

Mr. K. Pusey begs to present bis liest thanks to Mrs. 
hVwnmn for her kindness in thinking of him, and for her 
obliging present. He has not yet been able to try it, but is 
sure that anyt hingsent in so kind a manner must be palatable 
as well as henefieial. 

It may, perhaps, he interesting to Mrs. Newman to know 
that there wilt he a vueaney in the Oriel Provo* tship. Mr. 
Pu.sey dot's not believe that it is any longer a see ret, but it 
may be as well not mentioned beyond Mrs. Newman's im- 
mediate family. Should there ho a difference of opinion as 
to the successor, it is a satisfaction to agree with *J. N. on 
the subject, 

The following entry in the 4 ( 'limnological Notes/ under 
date Nov, Jit, IS’JT, marks the commencement of that illness 
which, in looking back, is, in the ‘ Apologia, 1 classed with 
bereavement : 

Taken ill in tin* schools while examining, wan leeched on 
the temples. 

XtH't'mhn' JH, K. Wilherforeo took me off to High wood. 
Consulted Mr, Bnbington, 

l b Went from l/oudou to Brighton, 

This is the first mention of the valued medical adviser on 
whom Mr. Newman relied with unfailing trust till death 
removed Ids friend from turn. Home tetters remain of Dr. 
Hal dug! on a amongst Mr. Newman's papers. 

The render will remem iw*r that in the account of his 
failure, when lit* stood for honours in 1820, there is tm allusion 
to this attack in 1827 oh a repetition of the same symptoms, 
only in a severer form, from which ho then suffered. 
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High i rood Hilt: December 11, 1827, 

I have boon at Wilberforeo's several clays ; finding myself 
tired with my Oxford work, ho kindly proposed it and I no 
cepted it. I find mysolf quite recruited, and return to < >\ford 
to-morrow or Thursday. When you will sen mo l hardly 
know— the election of Provost may detain me ; I had some 
idea of coining to you to-day, had .1 not sufficiently refreshed 
myself by coming here. See how dutiful l am to tell you all 
this, even at the risk of your flunking me unwell. It- will 1m 
a great shame if my very candour and fairness in telling you 
I am tired make you think so. 

Thank yourself, Mary and H. for your joint letter. 

Golden Squaw; ihrember lit. 

It is my intention, Cod willing, to come down to you to- 
morrow for the vacation, though, doubtless (and l hope)* I 
shall have to return to Oxford for the election. I am very 
much better, nay, almost well, but my kind medical adviser 
here (a friend of \V7s), with whom I dine and lodge till to- 
morrow, is against my returning to business. 

The reader has not now to be told that at the election of 
Provost Mr. Newman voted for Mr. Hawkins. Prom the 
following letter it may be gathered that Mr. Kebio had keen 
interests on the question, which, however, is a different thing 
from desiring for himself such a total change of life. 

Ekv. J. II. Newman to Hkv. J. Kkulk, 

Marine Square, Brighton: December Ifi, 181*7, 
Though I have not written to you on the important college 
arrangement which is under our consideration at present, and 
in which you are so nearly concerned, you must not *mj»|»oHo 
my silence has arisen from any awkward feeling (which it hits 
not) or any unwillingness to state to you personally what you 
must have some time heard indirectly. I have been mfetit 
because I did not conceive you knew or understoml me well 
enough to be interested in hearing more than the fact, any 
how conveyed, which way my opinion lay in the question of 
the Frovostship, between you and Hawkins. This may have 
been a refinement of modesty, but it was not intended as *ut?h, 
but was spontaneous. 


like to receive a line from any of the Fellows, even though 
you have already heard their feelings on the subject before us 
all; and l am led to mention my reason for not, having written 
before (whieh I otherwise should not have done), lost you 
should think my eonduet less kind to you than in intention it 
has really been. I have been so conscious to myself of the 
love and affectionate regard whieh 1 feel towards yon, that 
the circumstance of my not thinking you the fittest person 
among us in a particular ease and for a particular purpose 
seemed to me an exception to my general sentiments too 
trivial to need explanation or remark to myself ; but l have 
forgotten that to you things may appear different , — that this 
is the first time I have had an opportunity of any 

feeling towards yon at all; and that, consequently, it would 
have l>een acting more kindly had 1 spoken to you rather than 
almui you. Forgive me if I have in any way hurt you or 
appeared inconsiderate. 

I have lived more with Hawkins than with any other 
Fellow, and have thus hud opportunities for understanding 
him more than others. His general views so agree with my 
own, Ids pruetieul notions, religious opinions and habits of 
thinking, that l feel vividly and powerfully the nil vantages 
the College would gain when governed by one who, pursuing 
ends whieh l cordially approve, would bring to the work 
powers of mind to whieh 1 have long looked up with great 
admiration. W hereas 1 have had hut few opportunities of 
the pleasure and advantage of your society ; and I rather 
.mutpret, though l may be mistaken, that, did 1 know you 
better, 1 should bud you did not approve opinions, objects, 
and measures to which my own turn of mind 1ms led me to 
assent, I allude, for instants*, to the mode of governing a 
college, the desirableness of certain reforms in the University 
at large, their practicability, the mcamircM to be adopted with 
referents* to them, Are. 

U in ungmeiotm to go cm, particularly in writing to you 
above others ; for you eould easily be made to Imlieve anyone 
alive was more tit for the Frovostshtp than yourself, l have 
said enough, perhaps, to relieve you of any uneasy feeling m 
regards myself ; tie* deep feelings l bear towards you, theae I 
shall keep to myself,- - Yount ever affect Innately. 1 

1 The sihimt letter from Mr. Newman to Mr, Kehte will help to dear 
away the difficulties that have arisen m to Mr. Newman*®* part in the 


Rev. John* Keble to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

December 28, 1827. 

I have made up my mind that it is on the whole unad- 
visable for roe to allow my name to be mentioned on this 
occasion, and have written to Hawkins and Eroude, and intend 
writing to Plumer to-night to say so. It was very kind in 
you to write to me, but surely your opinion required no ex- 
planation or apology. However partial one might be to one- 
self, your knowing so much more of Hawkins is enough to 
prevent anyone with a spark of common sense in his head 
from being hurt at your preference of him. 

The first entry in the ‘ Chronological Diary ’ for the year 
1828 is in these words : 

January 5. — We lost my sister Mary. 

In the ( Apologia ’ there is the following allusion to this 
event : 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excel- 
lence to moral : I was drifting in the direction of liberalism. 
I was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 by 
two great blows — illness and bereavement. 

It happened to the present writer to read — more than 
fifty years after this bereavement — a letter from Mary Newman 
to her Mother, so remarkable for sweet playfulness, and, if 
the term may be used, for the quality of simplicity, in its 
most bright picturesque form, that, on occasion of writing on 
some family concern to Cardinal Newman, it was natural to 

election, which are noticed in Dean Bnrgon’s Twelve Good Men. Tho 
following letter from ^ Dr. Pusey is here given ; it was written on the 
same sheet of paper with that of Mr. Newman : — * My dear Keblo, — N. 
having spared me a small space in his letter, which was written in con- 
sequence of seeing your kind answer to mine, I am very glad to bo 
able to express my sincere gratitude for that kindness. I knew that 
whatever was done honestly would meet with your approbation ; but it 
is a satisfaction to have that expressed in such a manner. I suppressed 
much in my last letter that I would willingly have said, but dreaded 
its, at the moment, appearing insincere ; but I now find that it would 
probably give you less pain not to be the object of the choice of tho 
Fellows than it will, I expect, be to me to vote otherwise than for 
you.— Affectionately yours, E. B. Pusey.’ 


j.uxxuvvxxx£ XXUUC7 xxuixx xxxxxx, WJ.UI an enclosure : 

You spoke with so much interest lately of my dear sister 
Mary that I send you what I have just received from Maria 
Giberne. 1 

The letter brings the scene so vividly before the reader 
that its insertion will not be thought out of place here- 

M. E. G. to II. E. Cardinal Newman. 

. . . But I do not want to talk of myself. I want to tell 
you of my entire sympathy with you in what you say and feel 
about the anniversary of our dear Mary’s death. This season 
never comes round without my repassing in my Heart of 
hearts all the circumstances of those few days — my first visit 
to your dear family. Who could ever behold that dear sweet 
face for any length of time and forget it again ? And again, 
who could ever have been acquainted with the soul arid heart 
that lent their expression to that face and not love her % 

My sister Fanny and I arrived at your house on -the 3rd 
[of January], and sweet Mary, who had drawn figures under 
my advice when she was staying with us at Wanstead, leant 
over me at a table in the drawing-room, and in that sweet 
voice said, ‘ I am so glad you are come ; I hope you will help 
me in my drawing.’ I forget about the dinner and evening 
on that day, for I was doubtless under considerable awe of 
you in those first days ; but the next clay Mr. Woodgate and 
Mr. Williams dined there, and dear Mary sat next you, and I 
was on the other side ; and while eating a bit of turkey she 
turned her face towards me, her hand on her heart, so pale, 
and a dark ring round her eyes, and she said she felt ill, and 
should she go away ? I asked you, and she went : X longed 
to accompany her, but dared not for fear of making a stir. 
It was the last time I saw her alive. Soon after JT emima 
went after her; and then your Mother, looking so distressed; 
and she said, ‘ John, I never saw Mary so ill before; X think 
we must send for a doctor.’ , You answered as if to cheer her, 
‘Ah, yes, Mother, and don’t forget the fee.’ How little I 
thought what the end would be ! Next morning Harriett 
came to walk with us about one o’clock — after the doctor had 

1 This lady, sister-in-law of the Rev. Walter Mayer, has been de- 
scribed in Reminiscences of Oriel. She died at Autun, Dec. 2, 1885 in 
the Convent of the Order of Visitation. 


night, she did nut serin to apprehend danger, \\V went to 
dine with a friend, and only tv hirin'* I h» \our house* about 
nine. I fell a shuck in entering tin* house, seeing nu one hut 
you— so pale and so calm, ami yet so inwardly turned ; ami 
how, when 1 asked you to pray with us for her, you made a 
great effort- to <|uiet your voire, sitting against the table. your 
eyes on the lire, unit you answered, “I ims-a tell \**u the truth: 
she is dead already. 1 Then you went to h u h \ inegar, which 
I did not need, for 1 felt turned to stone, Fanny cried — I 
en vital her her tears. 

You told us a little alumt her, with gapping subs in your 
voice, and thru you left us, My tears route now in u riling 

it, though they wow id not then, I iusit ny aiddeolv 1 must 
think about it. first. Now, dearest hat her, I hope while 1 
relieve my own heart hy .speaking of these ad .\eemo, I ihu 
not selfishly overtaxing y*»ur feeling*; Imt 1 think you wilt 
not mind it, for you like to go over old times a* well as I do, 
I think ; and I cannot tell all this to anyone hut you, ho 
you recollect that you and l are tin* only sun inns of that 
event 1 

And then how can I ever forget all vour kindnesses to me 
because of my toothache [she had undergone a painful, un 
successful operation at the dentist s) I flow v«»ur Mother sent 
out for soft cakes soaked with wine the only thing l could 
manage to eat. You all seemed so un dli 4* in vour grief, for- 
getting your own trouble to minister to my wants, I was 
deeply touched, and learnt a lesson which, though I have not 
practised as I ought, 1 have always atrium to imitate ; not to 
sutler myself to he so absorbed hy my own feelings us that I 
could not feel for others. 

This scene, recalled after fifty years, is given as fulfilling 
the promise, or the prophecy made in the first freshness of 
sorrow, which forms the closing verse of tint poem entitled 
* Consolations in Bereavement, * 

From these home scenes of trial Mr. Newman, in returning 
to Oxford, had to take share at, once in a eollcge election 
which had issues important to himself, and with' which the 

fourth chapter of the Memoir k concerned. 


J. I!, V TO him Mothru, 


Jit n tut r if 31 , 1828 , 

T was hnstomng to wriio n fow H»i**h to you hofuro hrouk- 
fast in thno fur mir now Provost. (us ho will ho In two hours) 
to tnko to town to sa\o a Ways post, wlmn your loitor riuuo. 

Mv jourtiov fa "god mi* murh. I urrivod horn by half* past 
six. Tho Hi.shog* jt 'opiostun j was in tho Ooiumon Room, umi 
1 joinod th*' party. Ho loft yvxt rrdn y morning, Yo.storduy 
I took it long ami dotightful rido, hut tho xtonrh of tho 
rut iritis wntorH in our *|tmdmnglo in ocHoum, ami tho air in 
Oxford in thirk ami damp. Thu innido of Hi. MaryV* U imtirly 
rmnploto. 

Tim following lot tor from his Mot lmr dwolks on tho Huhjoct 
foronmst in lu*r mimi. 

Frhrtutnj 18 , 18 * 28 . 

My dour, dour Son, It was vory kind of you to writo 
whon you had mu H oomfortiug nows as your * strikingly 
itmondod limit h.' I pray on mostly that it may oontiuuo to 
improve, and that you may ho prosorvod from mmii nrrumula* 
t«Hi and surma a vo trials as it has plousod Uod you should 
oxporiotiro in yo«r out mnro into lifo. Tho rhuNtoning Hand 
who hriugH lliono .novoro inflirt urns dura mitigato thorn, nml 
ofton, in groator uiotvy, tvndors thorn hioadnga * t mu* h has it. 
Irnon to you* my doar, nnd through you to all of m t It in de- 
lightful to think that your dour dopartod rant or ovvod so muoh 
of hot* roligiou s and right footings to you ; ami hor knowledge 
id hor own iiiMtHii'tofiev, and hor mihmhrdon nnd fit limn to 
ohoy hor awfully suddou rail. Those rollout iona, whirl* rail 
for our thaukfidnoHs, muni xoothn tm for I ho hit tor trials wo 
ha vo hoots ropoufrdly railed on to omluro. 

Dr. 1 1 aw kina, an IVovmt, rodgned St. Mary a. Tho fol- 
lowing on trios in tho * t Itronologirnl Itiuaml * givo tho ditto# : 

J/#m4 U, Did duty nt St, Marva in tho afternoon, ami 

proaoliod, 

Mttt'tJt 1*2. Tin' lYtmrvi (| law kins) resigned tho living of 

St. Mary's, 

Mmrit hi.-.- I w an insf i!uf*s| by tin' Rialmp of Oxford to 

St. .Mary’s, 

J/urr/# Iik - Oid duty at St. Mary#, jirtmditiig. 


158 John Henry Newman 1 

March 20. — Inducted into St. Mary’s by Buckley 
Merton. 

March 23. — I read in — i.e. read the Thirty-nine Article 

March 27. — Disputed with Arnold for B.D. degree, X 
vost presiding. 

March 28. — Dined with Provost to meet Arnold. 

The following letter to his sister Jemima is taken £1 
her collection of his letters. The reader of Mr. Newmi 
parochial sermons will recognise in that entitled c The Xjb 
of Time/ passages which had their impulse in the thou£ 
here expressed. 

Oriel College: March 9 , 182 £ 

I hope you have not thought my silence unkind, c 
Jemima. I have ail along been going to write to you, 
somehow or other, though I have not much to do, I fin 
difficult to make time. I am going out of the Schools, 
Dornford (I fancy) will supply my place for the ensi 
examination. 

Dear Jemima, I know you love me much, though your 
position does not lead you to say much about it, and X ’ 
you too, and you (I trust) know it. Carefully take dow: 
you have not already, all you can recollect that dear ZESd 
said on every subject, both during the time of her short 
ness and the days before ; we shall else forget it. W ou’ 
not, too, be desirable to write down some memoranda genei 
concerning her ? — her general character, and all the delxgl: 
things we now recollect concerning her. Alas ! memory < 
not remain vivid ; the more minute these circumstances 
better. To talk of her thus in the third person, and ii 
the common business and conversation of life, to allude tc 
as now out of the way and insensible to what we are cl 
(as is indeed the case), is to me the most distressing circ 
stance, perhaps, attending our loss. 1 It draws tears intc 
eyes to think that all at once we can only converse about 
as about some inanimate object, wood or stone. X>ut 
‘ shall flourish from the tomb.’ And, in the meantim 
being but a little time, I would try to talk to her in ima£ 
tion, and in hope of the future, by setting down all I can t 
of about her. But I must not selfishly distress you. 
bless you, my dearest Jemima. 

1 See Parochial Sermons, vol. vii. p. 4 , ‘ The Lapse of Time.’ 
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J. C. 1ST. to her Brother J. 11, N. 

Mttrt'h IT, 1828. 

. * * I cannot boar to think that T should ever cease to 
feel as much towards dear Mary as I have all my life, hut f 
think I am sure 1 shall not. I dare say strangers think us 
much at our ease, and in good spirits; but I always wish to 
say when T speak to anyone who did not know her, 4 Ah, you, 
lit t le think what she w as in herself and to us all/ Dear John, 
how you delighted me once when you said she was ho singu- 
larly good ! 1 never hoard you speak so much about her, but 

I was sure you thought so ; and indeed we, John, know more 
of her than you could know ; I especially, who have been 
always with her. 

To him Mother. 

April i, 1828, 

Last week I did my exercises for my RD, degree, merely 
to keep Arnold company, since one man cannot dispute with 
himself [and he could got no one), and its being in Latin and 
in C-ollecticm week, l found it too bard work. 

I take most, vigorous exercise, winch does me much good. 
1 have learned to leap (to a certain point), which i a a larking 
thing for a don. The exhilaration of going quickly through 
the air is for my spirits very good, l have a sermon to pre- 
pare for Wart on to-morrow/ 

To ins Mister Harriett. 

(hr/urd; April 21, 1828. 

On my journey hit her I comforted myself with writing tho 
following lines. Do not show them to my Mother, if you think 
they would distress her, 

CoNHOEATfOXM fN HEREVVEMEX T. 

Heath was full urgent with dice, Muter dear. 

Ami Mari ling in his »|«*ed ; 

Brief pitiii, t In n Iangtior till thy end came near t 
Hindi was dm path derrend. 

The hurried mud 

To lend thy non! from earth to thine own Und'n abode, 

1 liuv, Walter Mayer*#* funeral icmmn. 
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Death wrought with thee, sweet maid, impatiently ; 

Yet merciful the haste 

That baffles sickness ; dearest, thou didst die ; 

Thou wast not made to taste 
Death’s bitterness, 

Decline’s slow- wasting charm, or fever’s fierce distress. 

Death came unheralded ; — but it was well ; 

For so thy Saviour bore 
Kind witness thou wast meet at once to dwell 
On His eternal shore ,* 

All warning spared, 

For none He gives where hearts are for prompt change prepared. 

Death wrought in mystery : both complaint and cure 
To human skill unknown : 

God put aside all means, to make us sure 
It was His deed alone ; 

Lest we should lay 

Keproach on our poor selves that thou wast caught away. 

Death urged as scant of time : lest, sister dear, 

We many a lingering day 
Had sickened with alternate hope and fear : 

The ague of delay ; 

Watching each spark 

Of promise quenched in turn, till all our sky was dark. 

Death came and went : that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess, 

Associate with all pleasant thoughts, and bright 
With youth and loveliness ; 

Sorrow can claim, 

Mary, nor lot nor part in thy soft soothing name. 

Joy of sad hearts and light of downcast eyes 1 
Dearest, thou art enshrined 
In all thy fragrance in our memories ; 

For we must ever find 
Dare thought of thee 

Freshen our weary life, while weary life shall be. 


I am conscious they need much correcting, which at times 
it will be a solace to me to give, but such as they are you will 
not dislike* them. It goes to my heart to think that dear Mary 
herself, in her enthusiastic love of me, would so like them 
could she see them, because they are mine. May I be patient ! 
It is so difficult to realise what one believes, and to make these 
trials, as they are intended, real blessings. 
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To ins Sister Jemima. 

Oriel College : May 10, 1828. 

. . . Poor Pusey came here last Monday. He is much 
thrown back, and his spirits very low. He proposes being 
ordained on Trinity Sunday. I suppose his marriage will 
take place shortly after. • He, Pusey, is going to change his 
name to Bouverie ; this, however, is quite a secret. 

... In accordance with my steady wish to bring together 
members of different colleges, I have founded a dinner club 
of men about my own standing (my name does not appear, nor 
is known as the founder). We meet once a fortnight. One 
fundamental rule is to have very plain dinners. 1 

I am very regular in my riding [enjoined by his doctor], 
though the weather has not on the whole been favourable. On 
Thursday I rode over to Cuddesdon with W. and F. and dined 
with Saunders. It is so great a gain to throw off Oxford for 
a few hours, so completely as one does in dining out, that it 
is almost sure to do me good. The country, too, is beautiful ; 
the fresh leaves, the scents, the varied landscape. Yet I never 
felt so intensely the transitory nature of this world as when 
most delighted with these country scenes. And in riding out 
to-day I have been impressed more powerfully than before I 
had an idea was possible with the two lines : 

Chanting with a solemn voice 
Minds us of our better choice . 

I could hardly believe the lines were not my own and Keble 
had not taken them from me. I wish it were possible for 
words to put down those indefinite, vague, and withal subtle 
feelings which quite pierce the soul and make it sick. Dear 
Mary seems embodied in every tree and hid behind every hill. 
What a veil and curtain this world of sense is ! beautiful, but 
still a veil. 

Rev. E. Smedley to Rev. J. PI. Hewman. 

May 17, 1828. 

It is some time since, through your kindness, I opened a 
communication with Mr. Pusey, who gave me encouragement 
to hope that, as the historical portion of the £ Encyclopaedia 

1 The members were : 1, R. H. Froude ; 2, R. I. Wilberforce ; 3, J. H. 
Newman ; 4, J. Bramston ; 5, Rickards ; 6, Round. 

VOL. I. 


M 


jg2 ^ 

\ a/--] birth of Mohammedanism, he 
Metropolitan* ’ *Pf**2rt J in Oriental history. As I very 
mi"ht be inclined to assist f th j take the liberty of 

£XS£^ '«»■ '*»• 1 "■ roy b0 10 

furnish it. 

n j H. Newman to Bev. E. Smedley 

m May 29, 1828. 

•+» flisnosed to engage in the task you wish 
Mr. Pusey is quite <h \ S ^. AS the case when ho was applied 

to impose upon him, eut,^ douU whether his present 

to before, he feels ^on s t geh . mself ^ undertake it He 

studies will allowhimto^^ - n ft translation of the 

has for some tin P j 0 f ee ls ho must give an undivided 

Old Testament, to wh ic y ° ncxt year . 

attention for 16 co llego engagements do not allow me to 
v e p pace witli the ‘ Encyclopwlio.’ X «m ,»w My trout 

my attention to t he concern I felt at hearing 

'Will you allow me > to miuds of t ,ho proprietors of 
there was some „ nin „ t ho right of tlm contributors to 

the ‘Encyclopiedia, shape 1 Bor myself, I have 

publish their pap # > Averting the right, supposing it to bo 

no present when I sent Mr. Mawman 

one, as I certainly unde 'and Apollonius.’ . . . This feeling is 
entertained by overy Oxfonl contributor whom 1 have heard 
mention the subject. inform you that his friend, 

Dr. Wljately ™ X, '8l.rI.tL. tmmtmmm" 

Dr. Hampden, lately edi ’ to tho list, of eon- 

is not unwilling a if yoU have employment for 

S °3 ta “ >“» " « rml 

K „, E Shbdley to Kbv. 3. H. Nkw«k. 

June 1828 * 

The history of Mohammedanism will n-d »>« aPP^]|«J 
yet awhile; nevertheless, 1 much ioat th. t, f ^ & 

TSii have little chance if 

r^jsarsr * - - «*» 

1 In it i monthly form* 
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In June 1828 is entered into Mr. Newman’s 4 Chronological 
Notes * the following passage : 

June, 1.— Pusoy ordained. [ He read prayers for me in the 
evening at St. Mary’s, and reminded me years afterwards that 
I said to him, ‘If you read from your chest in that way it 
will kill you-* And, in fact, about 18J2 he had read himself 
dumb.] 

d. H. N. to ms Sihtkr I Iauuiktt. 

Jum 4, 1828. 

Pusoy took orders Sunday last, and is to be married next 
week. 1 1 is book has been out about ten days. It is sadly 
deformed with Germanisms: he is wantonly obscure and 
foreign he invents words. It is a very valuable sketch, and 
will do good, but will Km sadly misunderstood, both from his 
difficulty of expressing himself, the) largeness, profundity and 
novelty of his views, and the independence of his radicalism. 
It is rrn/ difficult, even for his friends and the clearest hem Is, 
to enter into his originality, full-formed |s/r| accuracy, anti 
unsystematic impartiality. 1 cannot express what I moan : 
he is like some dciiuitely marked curve, meandering through 
all sorts and collections of opinions boldly, yet ns it seems 
irregularly. 

Good bye, my dear Harriett, both our minds are full of 
one subject, though we do not speak of it. Not one half hour 
passes hut dear Mary’s face is before* my eyes. 

The following letter the first, that is found of his corre- 
spondence with llurrell Kroude is notable also as showing 
an intimacy with Mr. Henry Wilberforee, and a recognition, 
veiled under a tone of disparagement, of the charm of his 
bright and playful wit, 

Rt*;v. J, 11. Nkwmak to Ukv. K. II. Fimmm. 

Ju,w 22 , 1828 . 

I should have sent you more of a letter, but that plague, 
Henry Wilberforee, has been consuming the last half hour 
before ten by Ids nonsensical chat. He bids me ask you 
whether you returned him a MS. on the Differential Oalcmltia 
by Walker of Wiidham. Did you read Pusey’s Imok on the 
couch top as you intended i 
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Brightm? ly Mr ' Newman j° ined his Mother and sisters at 


ltnv J. Blanco White to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Brighton: July 16, 1828. 

Iliero is a spare bed in our [himself and pupil] lodsmas, 

which wo should be most happy if you would take. . . . The 
inrt is, the noise of other lodgers in. this house was most 
in jurious to me, as it kept me awake for whole nights together. 
,1 he only remedy was to take the spare bedroom. . . , ° 

\\ bate! y was here two days ; unfortunately I was too ill 
to enjoy to the full the pleasure of his company. But it was 
really amusing to see him playing at ducks and drakes with 
Ih [Blanco White’s pupil], and beating him hollow. He 
ate and drank and joked like Hercules in the ‘ Alcestis. 3 There 
in no man with whom I have associated so many classical 
passages. ^ What do you think of the following description 
of our friend going to an Oxford dinner ]—Nunc in r&luc- 
Utntrn (Magistroa) Egit amor dapis atque pugnee. . . . 


J a Jig 2f>, 1828, there is an entry in the ‘Notes 3 : 

Sent letter to the Bishop of London (Howley) accepting 
"Whitehall preaehership. [N.B. This is quite consistent with 
wlmt is said in my ‘ Apologia. 3 At this time there were twelve 
preacher# from each University. I agreed to be one of these, 
but when Blomfield soon after became Bishop of London 
ht* t urned all twenty-four out, and began a plan of one (or 
two ?) from each University, and it was one of these (preaeher- 
hhtps) which he sounded me about, and which I conditionally 
accepted. | 


It F,v. 11. I. Wjlbkuforce to Bev. J. H. Newman 

July 28, 1828. 

1 have a serious complaint to make against you, viz. that 
you have totally prevented me from preaching. According to 
my old notions, 1 could have got on tolerably well, and though 
| dtould have been dissatisfied with the execution, I should 
|„ m . Mieved rnv.self on the right road. Now, you have com 
V \ IU V(\ me l am "altogether oil the road, and every step I take 
I only get deeper in the mire. So you see you must preach 
both times if we take Elliott’s Chapel (Q.E.D.) 
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Ukv. John- Kbm.b to Hkv. J. If. Newman. 

July 1828. 

I lmv<* been thinking some timo of diiiming your promise 
of ctmimjt to mt tis, hut- wo have, boon ruthor in a whirl of 
visitors which as vet wr have hardly got. out of ; and my * wo 
con 1 j ni lions | his father and sister] am neither of them usietl to 
seeing many friends together. 

Ukv, J. H. Newman to Rev. J. Ivkble. 

! I Mtti'utt* llrhjhton; July 31, 1328* 

T propose returning to Oxford by the and of next week, 
August \K If than it moots your convenience, it would 
me much pleasure to pay my Kairford visit in the course of the 
week beginning August 10. . . . Romford has kindly oft V* rod 
me his Nutieltum cottage, should I he able to prevail xtp«m 
my Mother to take up her abode there for a part of the 
vacation, in which ease 1 should probably post myself tliore 
too. 

f have just heard of the appointment of John Binnncn* to 
(‘Hester, whieh has given me sincere pleasure. I suppoHi* it 
will lie generally popular. ... I am employed in reading 
with great interest Holmes Journal. ... I think it may do a 
great deal of good, Most pious men who have gone out, lutvn 
hardly had that flexibility and elasticity of religious primujde 
winch can accommodate itself to the world, and have worked 
stiffly. Henry Mart vn, in spite of the romantic in to real 
attending him, in (U he not i) an instance. 

Yours ever affectionately. 

The name of Hr. Xhtsey and his work for the Church 
have become such work! wide finds, that it may interest* t he 
reader to see some criticisms (one notice has already Vrtnm 
given) of Ids first work before his name was widely known* 

Rev, 8, litncAiiiw to Rev. J. H. .Newman. 

Auynd 7, 1828. 

You know It Wilberforee is kind enough to come l tore 
next month ; us you eotdd not come again 1 feed that in 111 in 
1 have the mint ujxm whom, next after yourself, 1 should Im 
most delighted to leave over my Hock. X have read your 



favourite Pusoy s hook [about- < U'vnuiny j. and I nut no nearly 
disappointed in it that l ran hardly permit my>»rlf to speak: 
to you about it; and yet I ran still b**»s bring myself to bo 
silent on the subject. It appears to me the ha.4y work of ^ 
man not formed or conditioned to move in ha-.fe ; struggling 
partly under a vast amnnulution of matter, partly under pmsn 
of tim<^, and mainly under a more than common ditUeulty of 
combating successfully with such tm toward circumstances. 
The style, surely, is often odious ; hi* spirit, tuore surely, very 
delightful ; and l cannot think he has made out his rase with 
sufficient fulness and clearness, nor drawn the re mit towards 
which lie bun Is nearly enough to a point. If it succeeds in 
gaining much attention I am clearly w rong. I tun aware that 
the reverse will he no proof that I am right. 

Hkv. K. IL Fuowm to Rkv. J, II. N v>\% max. 

AitfjHd 1*4 1828 , 

I hoar from Robert WilbeHWeo that you are returned 
from Brighton, and mean to stay in IWnfordh cottage at 
Nuneham. Ho tells me that you are at preset* t much bettor, 
but fears that you will go again info the Schools, If y mi 
really intend this, I envy, without approving, your resolution ; 
but I sincerely hope you will not be called to evert it, „ . , 

I have a brother now at home (William I'Yuude) who is 
coming to Oriel next term, ami will make it \ cry good hand 
at mathematics unites he is very idle, 

After plans for his ’Mother's and m 4ei / at ay at Xumd*am f 
Mr. Newman tolls his sister Jemima of Ids first vbtit to Keltic, 
then living with Ids father. He writes after a rainy season ; 

Ot*U'l CttHnj*' ; J ittjHHt 1 Ik 1828. 

The glass was rising the whole of the last week, and now 
stands almost at fair; besides, there was a change of the moon 
yesterday, and yesterday amt to day are certainty mure 
auspicious. . . . Ah we unfortunately dmed mil tm tlieVriday, 
I, after all, saw little of the Fairford party* m» much so that 
I was discontented with myself. They Imve *jt very tiivu 
garden— not large, but nice— and a tree surrounded puddoek, 
most retired and quiet, with a walk round it, Mr. Kehte naicl 
it was all the world to Klimlwth (hb* daughter), who travelled 
round it in a chair many miles in the emir*** of the ymr* 
It is quite an a fleeting and most happy world. He wtis born 


an* writ-ton (us it worn) on uil thoir faros. My hoad ran so 
upon thorn that I was ovorv uiinutn indnngorof ({noting thorn, 
Mr. Kohlo us writ as John shows inurh plnyfulnoss and ovrn 
humour in his oonvorsation. But it was suoh dull woathor 
whoa I was thoro, it Hindu m all stupid. 

Tho lot tor thou divorgos to othor persons unci things, onding 
with : 

. . , What a gossiping lot tor this last half has boon 1 It 
is quito a girl’s loitor. Ah ! I fool ashamod. 

Kkv. J. K kum$ to Iii;v. J. II. Nkwmax. 

A tujud 1H\ 1828, 

Tho highor powors horo worn sorry to lot you go without 
thoir Iionodiotion ; so tho Moottnr you non to to roooivo it, all 
quito proporly, tho hot tor. 

On tho quostiou i if tin* tutor lap Mr, Hohort Wilborfntvn 
vvritoH to Mr. Now man : 

l\ t ! 828 , 

I wi»h to omUifly tho idoas in whioh wo ngrood whoa at 
Brighton, in rotation to tho HpjHunimout of somo ono poriod 
whon tho fro 4*mou of oaoh your should onion up, Tho ml van * 
tugoH of it apprumd, 1 think, to ho : 

h Tho inoronsrd finality of dividing tho ntott into pmpor 
olassos. At pro »ont j*orhaps ono sot of froshmon hnvo 
ontorod upon a roll ran of hhtorioal road mg, and tiiado Homo 
way in it— whon a singlo ono onion* up, who is put in tom* 
porary Ioniums with mon of quito diHomnt standing, that ho 
may wait till oitnttgh aro oomo to form a ancond hktonoal 
olnw*. 

2. A futl hot* mlvnutago would ho that tho mon would not 
go soon liooouio indilthmut to o* jHming thomsolvos I adorn ono 
anothur as t hoy do at prnaniit. AW*, whon a froshmtm in put 
into a loot tiro with sonior mon, and sons thorn nnglnol all 
proparalioti, Iio loams to do tho satins A Ionium mmjKmod 
ontiroly of froshmon is always most on*y to mamtgts 

3, Atmthor advantage would lm I hut tho tutor would 
bo ablo to judgo mow itfvuruUdy of tho pmgross of Ids 
pupil hy ootiipariug hi* advutwn with that of hi* eoutnm- 
ponbriu*. 
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4. Another difficulty at present existing, is that felt in 
giving advice to a pupil as to the quantity of subjects he 
should undertake, the preparation he should make for the 
Schools, Ac. It is only, of course, by observing a number of 
persons, seeing how long they went on attending [or not 
attending— J. H. H.] to fresh subjects, and when they began to 
concentrate their attention, that we can form any rule for 
our guidance in giving such advice. 

5. As regards the men themselves. It is a great advantage 
to them to know whereabouts they are in their academical life. 
Many respectable men spend a great deal of time in study 
during the early part of their residence ; but, postponing 
perhaps an accurate attention to scholarship, or the reconsidera- 
tion of what they have done, suddenly find themselves without 
time for so doing. Were there a larger number who went cm 
together, they would be in a certain degree a chock upon ones 
another. 

6. Were more men brought together, a greater degree of 
stimulus would be given to them. If a man finds himself 
inferior to one who came up before him, he does not think of 
referring it to any deficiency in exertion. 

The thing cannot he effected immediately, though I don't 
see why it should not be done next year. Tins temporary 
inconvenience of the men cannot weigh against their own 
permanent good, which is the object proposed. 

If anything of this kind is to bo done, it would bo ad vis- 
able, perhaps, to suggest it to the Provost [Hawk ins], that 
if approved by him, it might be submitted to the ' absent 
bellows, who, as owners of rooms, aro interested in it. 

Rev. J. Blanco White to Rev. J. H. Newman. 


ovjuemuer jljl , 15 ^ 5 . 

I desired the Provost to acquaint you with the mental 
squall which has for the twentieth time driven mo out of mv 
intended course. I was quietly paddling across a little pool 

+hAiA eek m and # L !'^ m ’- J r Sttoland mj P u P U iu tho Schools on 
W ^ ° f the , mfamou - s scopuli, 1 at tho mouth of that 

off lntA +EA a i! en, 7 he ^ i n an un S uarded moment I was blown 
to+^A ^ i br ° a /l nd , tempestuoussea of Reviews, exposed 
, th q ta< *s of the ‘genus irritabile,’ both largo monsters 
small fry, winch take their pastime therein. Was it 

‘ Infames scopulos Acroceraunia,* Her. Od. I. iii. 20. 
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rashness, was it ignorance, that exposed mo to this unexpected 
trial f it was neither, my dour friend. Dr. Muvo came on 
purpose from Tunbridge Wo 11 m to mako me tho proposal of 
the editorship. lit* ton to l mo stoic of Livy ami Thucydides, 
promised me an addition of health from a more enterprising 
occupation, spoke of oomforts for approaching old ago, and 
made mo in a moment start up from my drowsiness as young 
and as hold as if I had been tive and twenty, and had just left 
Oxford with a double first. 

Reflection soon earn*' to tell her sad tale ; but it was too 
late: and hero I am with an engagement upon me whieh ,T dare 
say alarmed at one time the formidable (Siflord j Editor of the 
* Quart erlyf Murray tried to get Blanco White over to him, 
giving up the prospeet of the * London Review/— J, IL N.j, 
who hud tin' sting of a wasp at the tip of eaeh of his fingers. 
There is but one way for sneli an <WAo« creature as myself to 
he saved from being mished my friends must stand round 
me, especially my Oriel friends. Well, then, sharpen your 
pen and give mo an article on any subject you like, Divinity 
exeepted for the present, tor of that J expert a flood. You 
hiust not decline, my dear Newman. You must also do me 
the kindness to engage l Wy to write something for me. 
Will you impure the direction of Mills of Magdalen for me ? 
Do you think your brother would write for met I want 
materials for two numbers before I publish the first. 

1 intend to spend a month in Oxford during the next full 
term, 1 will keep lodgings there fill the fate of the Review 
is ascertained. 

Mr. Ne wman seems to have answered Blanco White in a 
friendly and encouraging tone, fur within a fortnight he writes 
in reply : 


Rev, J. Beanoo White to Rev. J. If. Newman, 

♦S rpUmhvr 22, 1828, 

Tt givt'ft me great pleasure to find that you consider the 
iii tended Review almost as ait Oriel cause. But you must 
contribute to its success with your jwn. I know how difficult 
it Is to jiersuactc a mind tike yours to write without p re para* 
ibn ; but I should strongly advise you to venture upon the 
strength of your himwhtM atnff m\ the muling and reflection 
of many years. Write without much concern } you are sure 
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to write well. Take up any book you like ; imagine yourself 
in our Common-Room, myself in the corner, Dornford passing 
the wine, due., and tell us your mind on paper. Should you 
prefer a subject connected with your daily occupations, tell us 
how the leading classical writers should be read. You must 
have marked a number of passages which come home to the 
bosoms and business of men. Have you a taste for Memoirs ? 
Would you like to write those of Dr. Parr ? I write this day 
to Dornford for a military article. Neate has proposed two 
very good subjects. . . . 

A day or two later he acknowledges another letter from 
Mr. Newman, in which it appears he had suggested two subjects : 
one on poetry, which was written at once, and has been re- 
printed among the author’s works under the title ‘ Poetry with 
reference to Aristotle’s “Poetics,”’ and a second on music, 
which seems to have remained an idea only. The Review, 
for reasons given in a note to the republished article, ended 
with its second number. 1 * * * * * * * Blanco White writes to a friend, 
May 20, 1829, ‘My compact with the evil spirit, the demon 
of the book-market, is almost at an end. ... I hope very 
soon to be entirely free from the nightmare of the “ London 
Review .” 9 


J. H. N. to ins Sister PIarriett. 


August 20, 1828. 

To-day I have brought together the letters I have received 
since August 1826, just two years (348 letters). It is a pleasant 
yet painful employment. As I was sorting them into years, 
my eye caught a hand [Mary’s] which so discomposed my 


1 The following is extracted from ‘Note on Essay 1/ in Essays 

Critical and Historical , vol. i. p. 27 : — J 

* The time was favourable for a new Quarterly , so far as this, that the 

long-established Quarterly was in the crisis of a change of editors. In 

fact, its publisher entered into correspondence with Mr. White with a 

view to an arrangement which would supersede the projected Review 

. . . the new publication required an editor of more vigorous health 
and enterprising mind, of more cheerful spirits and greater powers of 
workmg, and with larger knowledge of the English public than Mr. 
White possessed; and writers less bookish and academical than those, 

Iff’ 0 a whonl l t3 fate depended. Southey, by anticipa- 

tron, hit the blot. As a whole, the Review was dull/ 
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icad that I have been obliged to lock thorn nil up again, amt 
urn my thoughts another way, .1 ought not to ho talking of 

t now, hut who rim retrain ‘I 

Kkv. d. K r.m.n to Itr.v. J. II, N toyman. 

(h'iutn r % 1 82 «. 

1 hoar name mentioned as likely tosureerd Nirhol 

N.lk ns ttegius FrotVvsor of Hebrew j; toll mo how the matter 
;«h',h. The only fear l have h that he tuny not ho quite old 
1 umgh ; and aim I am a lit fie apprehensive of his reading 
imaeif to deaf it, For I suppose, by the Rule of Three, Fellow- 
:iip : i ‘tumnry : : Headache ; Apoplexy. I hope you are nil 
ell ami com tWtul do at the Ntmohiim cottage. 


Thk fhmtur or Li.Amtrr to Hbv. J. 11. Newman. 

[ Not*' by * 1 , 11, N. This loiter in a good Kpeeimen, from the 
Hy dear sir * at the Iteginning to the * My dear Kir’ at the 
id, of his real kindness, yet ingrained donnishness, | 

(h't'Arr 28 , 1828 . 

My dear sir, . * , What, you say about the commencement 
Michaelmas term at Oriel quite at art led me, Tim 1 8th was 
#» second Saturday in term, the established day of meeting, 
used to be a mist ake that, some of our junior Follows made, 
pponing St, Lukes day to he a day of audit business. Oar 
clit ( 1 still cannot help calling it so) in to finish, /ago re St. 

I ken day, Everything therefore is concluded on the morning 
the l Till, and why the young men should not come in on 

a following day I do not know, except that the fifth of Ur. 
It's reason t for drinking is also applicable to the case of 
♦longing vacations., 

I lioffc your health U quite restored, and 1 tun inclined to 
ichitle that it in by your sifenee tm the subject. Dornfortl 

II h not the worse, I trust, for Ids Highland mm hies, i was 
tt to hear of turn from n lady win* met 1dm * n n>nU\ 

It in well that < trie I lias so gmsl a treasurer as yourself, 
t limit meaning any reflection on former treasurers, f think 
i will improve the system ; ai least you will not be content 
It copying precedent blindly, but wall accommodate your 
dual to the changes which time in for ever bringing on, 
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and study continual improvement, which is the way in a 
things to prevent both degeneracy and revolution. 

I beg to be kindly remembered to the Provost, and to a 
your colleagues, and am, my dear sir, 

He. 


Bev. Blanco White to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

November 8, 1828. 

I have read your MS. in all the hurry of pleasure. X wi 
read it again with all the composure of a critic, if I can, f< 
you are a treacherous writer, you slip so softly through tl 
critic’s fingers. Well, then, my dear friend, you must write £< 
me constantly ; you want an outlet for your mind and hear 
which are running over where there is no call for their riche 
Tell the world at large what you feel and think. Talk with tl 
people of England through my journal, and let me have tl 
benefit of their delight. I write in a great hurry, and yet 
cannot help inclining to poetry in my style, such is the effe 
of your article. Adieu, my Oxford Plato. 

J. H. N. to his Sister Harriett. 

After describing a busy day : 

November 11, 1828. 

. . . My ride of a morning is generally solitary ; but 
almost prefer being alone. When the spirits are good, ever 
thing is delightful in the view of still nature which the count: 
gives. I have learned to like dying trees and black meadow 
— swamps have their grace, and frogs their sweetness, 
solemn voice seems to chant from everything. I know who 
voice it is — her dear voice. Her form is almost nightly befo 
me, when I have put out the light and lain down. Is not th 
a blessing 1 

Dear Pusey is gazetted. I hope he will not overwoi 
himself. How desirable it seems to be to get out of the si 
and bustle of the world, and not to have the responsibili 
and weariness of success ! Now, if I choose to wish a schem 
and in my solitary rides I sometimes do, I should say, c O 
for some small cure of a few hundreds a year, and no prefe 
ment, as the world calls it. ? But you know this is wishii 
for idleness, and I do not think I shall have this obscurit 
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liooiutso I wish fur it. Yot , son, I talk of tlm comfort of rctirm 
monl—ht»w long should I endure it wcro I given it. 1 do not 

know myself. 

Htiv. hit. Prsuv to iti;v. J. it. Nk\yman\ 

Jnnmtnj 10, I K29. 1 

Your opinion on my [Hebrew] !*eetures | m\ as relates to 
lieginners j is |»svt‘Uriy u hat I had my an If full. It was always 
my own theory that as little grammar us possible should he 
taught- lit first* m\ until the stutirtii is sufHriently familiar 
with the language to take interest in the installers, tin*.* and 
the general Mrm tmv of a language so different from mu* own ; 
until* in fart > ho 1*0 in some degree netpmiuted from las own 
oxporiotiro w it h l ho problems whieh aro to lie solved. I mu 
wry imtoh oblig'd to you for all your hints, and hope to profit 
hy thriu, especially a>» they uoitfirtit my own praetieal views, 
though t hoso had begun to give way before tlm in torus t whioh 
1 myself foil in tlio t heories of grammar. 1 hope for morn 
rritirtMiis from you soon. 


Hnv. J. It, N t wm w to Hkv. H. Khtuuhh. 

(hurt ( *f »/ / rtjr ,* fu ftFUttpff fl, 1820 . 

My dear link aids, I haw horn out of humour with you 
for your uhm»r of | f sr>oy J and that's t ho truth, However, I 
shall say nothing ul«*ut it, only hoping you may gain wisdom 
as you grow up, and it's no harm wishing this for any of its. 
You haw hoard of our proceedings at Oriel, 1 presume, from 
X.* hut I do not account him a very fair judge, Not, indeed, 
that t km*w w hat ho said, or even that ho said anything; hut 
it is natural ho Headd my something, and its almost eertain 
ho would say wrong, Ho annoys mo hy his way of railing 
against fho Provost, and I shall toll him ho homo day. If lm 
has railed to y«*ii, don't tidieve him. Wo havo goim through 
the your famously ; parked oft our lumhor, partod with wjioilt 
gmals washed and darned whom wo could, ami imporftnl 
several now article** of appro* ed quality. Inilood, tho College 
is m* altered that you would hardly know it. again. Tho tan 
gihlo iiopro* aments of system havo hoon, first, tho diminish 
ing tho t.huifhinon Commote-rs from twenty tonight or nino ; 

1 Tlih »h%m ffivrn, lost with is thmU i.t^prr»w;4 m to correct ne***. 

hfe belief on p, t « 1 JS, 
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then the dismissal of the Incurables ; then the rejecting un- 
prepared candidates for admission — the number is awful, 
some twice ; then the giving chance vacancies to well-recom- 
mended and picked men ; then the introduction of paper work 
into the Collection examinations; then the refusing testi- 
monials to unworthy applicants ; then the revival of a Chapel 
sermon at the Sacrament ; then the announcement of a prize 
for Greek composition. The most important and far-reaching 
improvement has been commenced this term — a radical altera- 
tion (not apparent on the published list) of the lecture system. 
The bad men are thrown into large classes, and thus time 
saved for the better sort, who are put into very small lectures, 
and principally with their own tutors, quite familiarly and 
chattingly. And, besides, a regular system for the year has 
been devised. But we do not wish this to be talked about. 
We hope soon to give some Exhibitions or Scholarships. All 
these alterations are, you observe, additional to that grand act 
at the election, of throwing open two Fellowships. Pretty 
well, we hope, for a year. Hawkins’s spirits are not what they 
used to be, and persons who have known him long say he is 
ageing. I have sometimes been made quite sad at the sight of 
him. But this, of course, entre nous . He has not (nor should 
a Head) taken the initiative in these innovations, but has 
always approved — sometimes kept abreast with us — and at 
Collections has slain the bad men manfully. It is said in 
College by the undergraduates that, 'Now, alas ! the Provost 
was as bad as a Tutor.’ Whereas, at Collections they used to 
hope the Provost would retaliate on the Tutors the blows 
they received from the latter. 

J. H. K to ms Sister Jemima. 

February 8, 1829. 

I began my Littlemore Evening Catechetical Lecture last 
Sunday. I am now returned about an hour from it, and am 
not fatigued. I hope no one will interrupt while I write to 
you, for everything is hushed around me. Why is a feeling 
of calm melancholy pleasing ? Is it that the languor after 
exertion gives rise to a pleasing bodily temperature, or is it 
mental % I was much struck with this evening’s first lesson. 1 
It seemed to apply to the Church. You know I have no 

1 That Sunday was the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. Therefore by 
the Old Lectionary the evening first lesson was the 04th of Isaiah. 
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opinion, about the Catholic Question, and now it is settled I 
shall perhaps never have one ; but still, its passing is one of 
the signs of the times, of the encroachment of Philosophism 
and IndifFerentism in the Church. 


From this state of pensive calm melancholy there follows 
the rebound, which is a characteristic of Mr. Newman’s nature, 
and which may be observed throughout his course. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

February 17 , 1829 . 

Peel resigned; Oh. Ch. gave him up. This was a great 
thing, and among others I exerted myself to gain it. Un- 
luckily our meddling Provost just then returned from London, 
where Oxford men, being chiefly Liberal lawyers, were for 
Peel. He joined the Merton men — ’ Whately, Shuttleworth, 
Macbride, &c. —in nominating Peel. He suddenly formed a 
committee in London, and — vigorously employing the Ch. Ch. 
interest, which Ch. Ch. had precluded itself from using — 
began an active canvass. The party opposed to Peel’s re- 
election consisted of all the College Tutors and known resi- 
dent Fellows in Oxford; but they agreed in one point, only 
differing in their view on the Catholic Question, but all think- 
ing Mr. Peel unworthy to represent a religious, straightforward, 
unpolitical body, whose interest he had in some form or other 
more or less betrayed. Besides, they thought it an infamous 
thing if Oxford was to be blown round by the breath of a 
Minister, signing a petition one day and approving of the con- 
trary next. At the first meeting they could agree only not to 
have Mr. Peel, and so the protest stands in the papers. On 
Saturday they proceeded to nominate their candidate, and 
the difficulty of doing this was the strength of their opponent. 
They at length selected Sir It. Inglis. So urgent was the 
case, and so strong our dislike of Mr. Peel, that it was done 
unanimously in an hour’s meeting. But the Peelites, having 
Ch. Ch., having London, and an early day of election (our 
voters being mostly clericals from the country), above all 
having the Government interest, will, I doubt not, get their 
way. Let them. I would have signed a protest had there 
been no opposition. The great Captain, wise as he is, has 
thought the Church and Oxford his tool -and that we should 
turn round at the word of command. When Oxford is spoken 


by non-resident lawyers. It is said we shall all be m great 
disgrace, and that certain persons have ruined their chance of 
promotion. Well done. I rejoice to say the Oriel resident 
Fellows have been unanimous anti-Peelites [Denison and 
Heate were Probationers, not M.A.’s], and I have just heard 
that the modest ELeble has come forward with a paper of 
questions against Mr. Peel, signed with his own fair name. I 
have no fault whatever to find with the other side, except that 
they have presumed to bring in the non-residents against the 
residents, which, I dare say, they think quite fair. Pusey is 
against us, thinking Peel an injured man, and us hot-headed 
fellows. The Bishop of Oxford [Lloyd] — whom I wish to love 
and do love — will, I fear, be much hurt with what I and others 
are doing ; he has already in his time promoted, or helped in 
the promotion of, four Oriel Fellows [Pusey, Jelf, Churton, 
Plumer]. 


To ms Mother. 

February 26, 1829. 

At three o’clock to-day Sir B. Inglis was head of the poll 
by 70 — 190 Peel, to 260 Inglis. He ended [to-day] by being 
40 ahead. 

I will tell you why the Provost is ‘meddling’ — because 
when Ch. Ch. had resigned Peel, he chose to turn the oppo- 
sition to him, without inquiring, into a cabal ; and suddenly 
got up an opposite party without speaking to any of us [i.e. 
the Oriel Common-Boom] on the subject, and brought clamour 
and faction in, when Ch. Ch. was quietly seeking for a member, 
and would most probably have chosen a man moderately 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation. This I call awkward 
1 meddling ’ ; and if he fails he will have burned his fingers. 
If he succeeds he will bring in by a poor majority a man 
who has hitherto come in unanimously — this is a sorry 
triumph. 

I am deeply grieved at something else. Blanco White 
(I know his way so well) wrote a letter to some Oxford friend 
stating his change of views about Catholic Emancipation. 
Why not let him change with the mass of the nation? ’No, 
it served the purpose of the Peelites to bring his name forward. 
He is asked to publish — generously and devotedly he does it ; 


xu? nas uruugm, upon, mmseii au sorts ox attacks, odious per- 
sonal attacks. 

It is too bad to indict upon individuals favourable to 
Catholic Emancipation the most difficult task of striking a 
balance between their disgust of Mr. Peel and their friendly 
disposition^ towards the Catholic question. Hence somo 
Emancipatists have, taken one side, some another; some have 
remained neuter ; some have taken a side and half repented— 
all have felt a difficulty. This, I say, all arose from the 
indelicacy of those who thrust Mr. Peel on the University. 


To ms Mother. 

March 1 , 1829. 

We have achieved a glorious victory. It is the first public 
event I have been concerned in, and I thank God from my 
heart both for my cause and its success. We have proved 
the independence of tins Church and of Oxford. So rarely is 
either of the two in opposition to Government, that not once 
in fifty years can independent principle be shown. Yet, in 
these times, when its existence has boon generally doubted, 
the moral power we shall gain by it cannot be overestimated. 
Wo had the influence of Government in unrelenting activity 
against us the 4 talent* so called of the University, the town 
lawyers, who care little for our credit, the distance off and the 
slender means of our voters yet we have beaten them by a 
majority of 146 votes, 755 to 009. The ‘ rank and talent * of 
London came down superciliously to remove any impediment 
to the quiet passing of the great Duke’s bill; confessing at 
the same time that of courm the University would lose credit 
by turning about, whatever the Government might gain by it. 
They would make use of their suffrage, as members of the 
University, to degrade the University. No wonder that such 
as I, who have not, and others who have, definite opinions in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, should feel we have a much 
nearer and holier interest than the pacification of Ireland, and 
should, with all our might, resist the attempt to put us under 
the foot of the Duke and Mr. Brougham. 

Their insolence has l>een intolerable; not that we have 
done more than laugh at it. They have everywhere styled 
themselves the 1 talent * of the University. That they have 
rank and station on their side I know ; and that we have the 
von. i. H 



talent among them ; as to tin* rest, any one of its in the OH 
Oommon-Room will light a dozen of them apiece ami Keli 
in a host; Bnilinl too gives us a tough set, and wo ha 
all the practical talent, for they have .shown they are me 
sucking pigs in their canvass ami their ealeulat ions. Sever 
days si net % their Ismdou ehainuan wrote to Mr. Reel asxurh 
him of complete and certain success. They strut Its! a ho 
(peacocks!) telling our men who passed through Iiondon th 
they should be*at by eight to one, ami they wondered we slum 
bring tint matter to a poll. We endured all this, seam* 
hoping for success, hut determining, us giwd tlmrehmen at 
true, to fight for the pWee //*/e, uui consent big ft* our o\* 
degradation. I am sure 1 won hi have opposed Mr, Reel hi 
there l >een only just enough with me to take oil’ the appen 
anee* of egotism and nsteutut ion ; and we seriously contet 
plates l about ten days since, when wo seemed to have U 
slight hope *s of victory to put meet to the expense* of cornu 
tip, we the resident seventy, simply and solemnly to vo 
against Mr. 'Reel, though th** majority against m might 1 
many hundreds. How much of the ( ‘huivhs credit depend* 
on ns resident-si and how inexcusable we should have been, 
by drawing back we had deprived our country friends of tl 
opportunity of voting, and had thus tit some sort betray* 
them. 

Well, the poor defenceless Rlnmit him tmrne the brunt 
it, and I sec* in it the strength and unify of ('hutvhuteu. A 
hostile* account in one of the pitjteis says, ‘High and L< 
Church have* joined, being set on rejecting Mr. Reel/ 

I am glad to say I have seen no ill hum* air any whet 
We have been merry all through it. 



To ms Motiikk. 

J farrh HI, 1 m* 

What a scribbler I am Iteeome ! Hut tin* fact is my mb 
is so full of ideas In consequence of this important event, at 
my views have* so much enlarged and exjiamhnl, that in justt 
to myself I ought to write* a volume. 

We* live* in a novel era— one in which then* U an ad van 
towards universal education. Men have hitherto dejtendi 
on others, and especially on the clergy, for religious trull 



loj*^ «|»y^ ?4 ill I tliitik it hi v /u*7 id. the present time opposed to 
u J * * fitrt i^*ti!,t.r torm w hirh that lilwrty of thought has now 
lt% t'hri-4 iantt y is ot faith, mndevsty, lowliness, suit* 

^Vjintion ; hut i ho spin! at work against it is one of lati- 
l%< |* ■ iiiirianiMii, inditlhrcutisui, nml schism, a spirit which 
Y» h* overthrew doctrine, as if the fruit of bigotry ami 
?*** ijtHuo im if the m trument of priestcraft. All partitas 
1 to acknowledge that the stream of opinion is setting 
*%,*! the < lonvh. I «!*> Mieve it will ultimately bo 
L ^ 1 " r at«*tl from the State, ami at this prosper t l look with 
'fc** .^hemaou tl| because all revolutions are awful things, 
^ | | he effort of this revolution is unknown ; (2) because t lu% 
uc *iM*lnS’»es will be left almost religion less ; (3) l meau.se there 
Cl# |$tii lie that security for .sound doctrine without change 
is given hy Aet of Parliament ; (4) 1 teoau.se t hn clergy 
in ,H * throw it on t heir congregations for voluntary routri- 

n 1 • 

I f. m no reply to sav that the majesty of truth will triumph, 

>r f t iit ns nature is mnupf ; also, even should it triumph, still 
'\Ih °*ily l** 4 ultimately, aud the meanwhile may last for 

3l| |, i ineN, Vet | do -.till flunk there is a promise of pro* 
u .^... |t> tion to the i lunch ; and in its Sam aments, preceding 
n<l filteuding religious education, there are such means of 
venly grace, that I do not doubt it wilt U\e on in the most 
, rcf .| gjgtotis and atheistical limes, 

| f . r* enemies at present are ; (I) The uneducated or partially 
i* *iit rd mas* in town.**, whose organs are Woolers, Carlisles 
ultl ii’af ion >, tie, They are almost professedly deist iral or 
rorH ii, (2) The rUiitamns, political economists, useful know- 
Iconic their organs the 1 Westminster Review/ the 
lJ>iithm f*ti»iersiiy/ *Ve, (»t) The Schismatics in and out- of 
hu»s C*hur* h» whose organs arc the * Releetie Review/ the 
(Jit ftalmit Uuanlian/ «i‘i\ (I) Tin* Rapists, whose system is 

ot:t*K Intent Cahtubeo for, as far as f cun mn», Thomas Seott, 
cc lire inconsistent, and micli inconsistent men would in 
of column! urn split and go over to this hide, or that, 
5) *riie high circles in i«nu«|nin (ti) t might mid the political 
tuli IT**re n lists, hut I i!o not know enough to aimak, like men 
pltr* join tbmutn tsilhohcn on one hand tutu Hocmians on 
his * fiber. -Now yuit mtiMt not tiittlertdmid me m s|>eaking 
Larmltly nf htdmdttfd^ ; I tun speaking of bodies and principles. 
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And now I come to another phenomenon : the talent of 
the day is against the Church. The Church party (visibly at 
least, for there may be latent talent, and great times give 
birth to great men) is poor in mental endowments. It has 
not activity, shrewdness, dexterity, eloquence, practical power. 
On what, then, does it depend % On prejudice and bigotry. 

This is hardly an exaggeration ; yet I have good meaning 
and one honourable to the Church. Listen to my theory. 
As each individual has certain instincts of right and wrong 
antecedently to reasoning, on which he acts — and rightly so 
— which perverse reasoning may supplant, which then can 
hardly be regained, but, if regained, will be regained from 
a different source — from reasoning, not from nature— so, I 
think, has the world of men collectively. God gave them 
truths in His miraculous revelations, and other truths in the 
unsophisticated infancy of nations, scarcely less necessary and 
divine. These are transmitted as ‘the wisdom of our an- 
cestors,’ through men — many of whom cannot enter into them, 
or receive them themselves — still on, on, from age to age, not the 
less truths because many of the generations through which 
they are transmitted are unable to prove them, but hold them, 
either from pious and honest feeling (it may be) ? or from 
bigotry or from prejudice. That they are truths it is most 
difficult to prove, for great men alone can prove great ideas or 
grasp them. Such a mind was Hooker’s, such Butler’s ; and, 
as moral evil triumphs over good on a small field of action, 
so in the argument of an hour or the compass of a volume 
would men like Brougham, or, again, "Wesley, show to far 
greater advantage than Hooker or Butler. Moral truth is 
gained by patient study, by calm reflection, silently as the 
dew falls — unless miraculously given — and when gained it is 
transmitted by faith and by ‘ prejudice.’ Keble’s book is full 
of such truths, which any Cambridge man might refute with 
the greatest ease. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

March 16, 1829. 

I am continuing in fact my letter to my Mother. Well, 
then, taking the state of parties in the country as it is, I look 
upon the granting of the Catholic claims not so much in itself 
as in the principle and sentiments of which it is an indication. 
It is carried by indifference, and by hostility to the Church* 
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. do not see how this run be denied, Not that it Is not a 
immentous measure in itself ; it U certainly an alteration in 
iur Constitution, and, though f urn u rd tothiuk the country 
tiiK not much to dread from ItomuuUtic opinions (the danger 
coming to lie mu the side of infidelity), yet there in a general 
which lU.uu o White* ln*ok eoufinuH,thnt infidelity 
ltd Romanism are eompat ible, or rather eouneeted with each 
.t her. More* *\er, it in agreed on all hands that the Kmaneb 
nation will endanger the It i h Protestant Church ; wane even 
ay it must ultimately fall. 

All these things Uung considered, I am clearly in prim'Ipfa 
►n anti Cat hope ; and, if l do not oppose tin* kmiaueipufiou, 
t in only I«‘rnnse l do not think it expedient, perhaps {Hiasihle, 
o to dii, l do not l**ok for the settlement of diHieultms by 
he measure ; they an* rather Iwguu l»y if, ami will lie settled 
dth the downfall *•!' the- Kstahli h* d Church, ff, then, | am 
or Kumneipahon* it is only that I ntav take my aland against 
he foes of the Church on Uuter ground, it intend of lighting at 
► disadvantage. 

That Kmum ijtntiun necessary now I think pretty clear, 
hhwum* the intelligence of the count iv will have it. Almost 
,11 who have weight by their talent or station prefer, of the 
iternatives left to us, con* * aon, to an Irish war. Hut that 
he anti 'Catholic party, who have by far the majority of 
lumber, should lone Iwj betrayed by its friends suddenly, 
raft ily, and that, the < *»n niuuiul should huve l*e»»n bullied 
*y Mr, <f Connell into c»»n**e i**ns, p most deplorable, Per* 
laps tiler** are tarruiestaiires in tie* background of which we 
mow nothing, I tone thought, perhaps, fie* I bike wants to 
utve the energies of the count* y free ami ready fur a Russian war, 

I do not reckon Ptisey *»r Henison among our opponents, 
leeAUHt* they were strong for concession beforehand ; ami 
ihwivv. I know, thought most highly of Mr, Peel* integrity 
aid genemdty, 

Ht;v, Jmii* K tmt.r, to Hkv, J, II, Nkwuan. 

J/uiv/i gH § 1 H 2 !K 

In good eiirtie**! f «|o not repent, nor run l imagine any- 
Iitfig, liiitiutaly *peakiti#, at all capable of making me rejieui, 
*f the line l took in the lute election ; e&eept, indeed, that 
Ur liulau’t | InglisJ were to tight a tlitel, which, however l wtk 

wittily iitmgme. 
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I do repent of somo unkind thoughts and words which 
fear I was guilty of at first towards Mr. Peel, ami it is m 
expression of this feeling to one or two correspondents whirl 
I presume, has won for me the most undeserved honour < 
being enrolled among the new converts... . . 

On moral grounds, therefore, I am disposed to respect an 
admire him ; but on political grounds l am more and mot 
pleased that ho was not elected. To say the truth, l nevt 
wish to see a Minister of State or leader of a party reprt 
Hunting the University again. 1 had rather have a straight 
forward country gentleman. 

J. lb N. to ms Monnut. 

J/iw/i 2th 18211. 

They wish me to go into the Sehoots again. 1 have n 
fused it point-blank and uneonditioiiaUy. 

I must have timl you about the Catholic question, Th 
Duke, even though right in his pot icy itself, seems to be net in 
quite unjustifiably in passing the measure against the lorn! an 
decided voice of the nation. However admirable it may bid: 
a great captain, it is unworthy of an lamest statesman, Th 
people have been lietmycd by those in whom they confide* 
The forced submission, too, of the bonis to the Commons is a 
alarming precedent. 

Mr. Newman has spoken in his Memoir of his relation 
with Dr. Lloyd. The reader will recall the description give 
of him in his lecture mom. The billowing letter shows hm 
warm his feelings were towards him personally. 

To inn Hmnm li.umir.TT, 

Junr 1 , 1821 ). 

We wore much alarmed almuf the Htdiopof < »\fbrd (Lloyd 
about ton days before his death. You may suppose Pnney i 
in a good dead of distress, l do not doubt that veswtilo 
and anxiety hud much to do with his (Lloyds) illness. f| 
had all the odium of Mr. Peel ujmn him. Ills sjhhh Ii in th 
House got him into trouble, though m fur m the iuynmvnt i 
concerned beseemed to me to he quite right, lit* has lieei 
assaulted in tin* papers continually, and in a brutal wuj 
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beside the* coldness of private friends, nnd, as l know, tl\o 
anonymous at tanks in tin' shape of letters addressed to Inn* 
Pusey’s appoint men!, moremor, was made matter for abusing 
him, and par) mps Puseys book. ^ 

His death shocked mo much ; if must nmst mom Appa- 
rently in sound and robust health, with fho certainty of tho 
noblest proformont before him, probably tho Archbishopric 
of York. No o no could toll what his complaint was he luiti 
a violont cough, which they thought tho w* hooping cough, and 
his lungs woro found iidlamod aftor doath ; but ho also had a 
bilious fo\or tor certain, nnd ot hors spoak of ot hor complaint h. 
lit* took m» lit tl«* oaro of hi.* hoalth by exercise, that l <lo not 
wondor at hi * roust itutiou gtv mg way whon attacked suddenly 
and violently, 

I had tin* greatest esteem, res|»eet., ami love for him «us 
a most warm hearted, frank, \ igorous minded mul ^riH^rouH 
mam His kindness fur me l rnuunt soon forget, Hr brought 
mo forward, mado utr kmtwn, sjutko well of mo, and gave nio 
confidence in myself, I havo before my mind Mirioua pietutuxs 
of what passed in bis leeture room ; how he used to fix His 
eyes ot iita* whon ho was pleased, and novor put his Oh, ( ?h, 
friends uudutv forward. 1 wish hi* rvrr imtl been awaro how 
muoh I folt his kindness, 


Oriel Follows of mark of tho third and four! h dooath* <>f 
this rrntury havo boon mado known to tho roador through 
tho port rail ure of ono of thoir number, If has start lod t ho 
Editor to find tho following sketeh of fho artist himself in 
tho first proud'. o ami blossom of his youth, Tho mulct* w III 
rotnombor that Mr. Newman, to writing this letter, win address- 
ing a lido Follow* of < trtoh 


Iliiv, J, 11. Niwmas* to Ki;v. H, Hu ic \mm. 

April 28, 1821). 

1 tin not export to finis!* this by post time ; but hew gmxs. 
You mo a cunning follow to write mo a totter just Indore our 
election, Well, I understand your meaning, ho 1 toll you wo 
havo obs’ted two f trie I moo* munim Mo/Jry trod Christie. 
Tho piirtioiilurs of the elect ion t will toll you when wo monk, 
aht mid I iwnlloet tboui id t bid time. In the meantime know, 
hi brief, that 1 never was at so perplexing and anxious lur 
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election, though all in which I have been concerned have been 
important ones. 

I am persuaded we have done what we ought to do. 
Mozley, if he turns out according to his present promise, will 
be one of the most surprising men we shall have numbered in 
our lists (ut ctpud Orielensem Orielensis de Orielensi aliquid 
jcictem) ; it will be some time doubtless before he comes to 
maturity. He is not quick or brilliant, but deep, meditative, 
clear in thought, and imaginative. His pOos is admirable, 
and during his residence with us he has conducted himself 
unblamably ; he is amiable and, withal, entertaining in par- 
lance, and, to sum up all, somewhat eccentric at present in 
some of his notions. And now you will confess that I have 
given you a full description. His standing was quite a 
chance, and connected with some interesting circumstances 
too minute for a letter. 

The excitement of the election over, Mr. Newman returned 
with freshened appetite to the course of reading to which he 
had devoted himself. 

To his Sister Harriett. 


June 25, 1829. 

I am so hungry for Irenceus and Cyprian I long for tho 
vacation. 

On leaving Brighton, July 21, the family party settled for 
the Jjong Vacation at Horspath, Mr. Newman riding in to 
Oxford in the morning and returning to dinner. Both at 
Horspath and Oxford there was music. £ Woodgate’s piano' 
was sent to Horspath. Quintets, in which Blanco White took 
a part, are often mentioned. ( Henry Wilberforce’ had 
lodgings near, and read with Mr. Newman. ‘S. Wilberforce’ 
came over from Checkendon. It was an harmonious period, 
that might well live in the memory of all concerned in it, and 
perhaps raise gloomy contrasts as time went on. 

The first letter preserved from Newman to Hurrell Froude 
shows the interest of the two friends in the Tutorship, and 
the harmony of their opinions in the conduct of their office : 
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ltr.w J. IL Skwmax to IU:v. H. II. Fttorrm. 

Aitgunt- 15, 1 8‘JO. 

. « . Ho | NM t, a youth examined fur entrance] Ls at 
present a youth somewhat unformed in manner, rnutirior 
pan h* ; but l am somehow not displeased with such men. 
For, though Ho y mine up ipii/./rs huuh-w hat, they form .sound 
men in these hud < lays, nud I liked t ho tjthn; of the youth, though 
there whs something odd in his exterior, I have also entered 
for you oho of two brothers by name — — , They are frank 
youths, They art* t *» he gentlemen commoners, whieh I could 
not help, ami, to toll the truth, if wo ran get gentlemen com- 
moners to our tnst*\ I do not know why t hoy should ho sent* 
elsewhere, whoro t hoy will want tho sound hmtruetion and 
pastoral oar** of At lain do I homo. They will not, 1 am sunt, 
«hi uh discredit, They oomo with a vory high elmraeter from 
Eton. I wash I oonhl sj*eak «»f another youth an favourably, 
who, 1 four, will give tm tmtoh trouhlo. I tutuM not. pluck 
him ; hut hr* is only jud >» much proparts l as to neglect hi.s 
lectures if h* 4 ftn * a ntiutl. 

.Mo/Jr^v 1 just now made his appearance in my rooms, having 
arrived for a few weeks' hermitage hens . . . Romford 
was, on the whole, I think, pleased with what lit* .saw in 
Ireland, hut did not see much, and was disappointed in tint 
Irish character fits wit, t kheve), l like what he says as far 
as it goes, lh* met Mime verv clover Irish tads (Roman 
Catholics) win* know a grout deal about their own tenets, and 
argued well, ile seems to think a reformation to Protes- 
tant ism tjiiile * himeneah and likes the idea of a gradual im- 
provement in tlie Roman Catholic system itself. This is 
Arnold s system ton, bigot ! Ami why it is nut a good one I 
tin mil know, 

Vott pmphedrd ill of tin 1 weather, yet for enjoyment it 
has I teen excellent ly well adapted ; except the hist day or 
two: l sleep at. 1 1 or spat h, ride in here to breakfast, and ruin 
kick to dinner, and get wet through (yesterday, for instance) 
now in at then, I am dmng nothing, be, recovering arrears, 
I hat. c kaui from foin* to six hours at it daily, and have nut 
done. While I am ul**ui it I shall go through nil my papers 
utitl letters, burn and arrange, and by the end of the vacation 
be tjutte comfortable , but as to the Fat ham m hitum qukitm . 

* ttmunm Mm.try, Heeled Fellow of Uriel .Rail 1121 
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I must . , in the course of time, give up the tuition and be a 
gentleman, or, rather, a Fellow. [N.B. — I meant (as I was 
wont to hold) that a Fellow ought not to be a mere tutor, but 
take a substantial place as a student, writer, &c.] 

Bev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

1829. 

I have sent the first five chapters of my book, including 
Inspiration of the Fathers, to the press. There are some 
parts which I want you much to see, especially one in which, 
a propos of Irenseus, I have made some observations (I believe, 
in your spirit) on the Inspiration of the Church ; and, as if 
justifying Iremeus, have said that there was nothing harsh in 
supposing that those who wilfully, &c., separated from the 
Church, excluded themselves from some of the benefits in- 
tended by God for us, since some can only, it appears, be thus 
conveyed ; and I have said proof might be brought from the 
partial manner in which Christianity has generally been 
embraced by separatist bodies. What think you of this ? I 
shall send them in hopes that you will criticise freely that 
others may not severely. 

The ‘ Morning Star 5 [his little child Lucy] longs to shine 
upon you, although her rays are sometimes, and not unfre- 
quently, watery. 

Bev. J. H. Newman to Bev. B. II. Fuoude. 

September 11, 1829. 

Much as you boast of your situation on the water, and 
justly, yet I doubt after all whether it is finer than the inland 
Shotover. The weather indeed has been sad, but the lights 
most exquisite. I never saw tints half so enchanting. Cer- 
tainly rain brings with it this compensation. 

I wrote first to Bobert Wilberforce, and since he on the 
whole declines, I write to you to know whether you feel at 
liberty to join me [in the care of my parish] ; at least can you 
propose any one 1 . . . 

. 1 raean ultimately to divide the duty of St. Mary’s from 
Littlemore, and wish the person I gain to take Littlemore at 
once, having nothing to do with St. Mary’s. This ensuing 
audit I shall begin my stir about a chapel, which, when" (if) 
built, will be his. Till then I fear I must confess he will be 
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without public duty. As tu the vacations, I do not, suppose 
there will he much diiltculty in arranging them. I would 
divide the residences with him. At least you cun give your 
counsel. 

j N.B. The Provost was to t he lust opposed to dividing oft 
Litth'inore ns a separate cure from St. Marvs. Ora w ley atoms 
who set t led at Lit 1 lemons was able at length, about FsiJ, to 
persuade 1dm. He went an* l hail a talk wit It him, 1 prophesy- 
ing that 1**' would not succeed. As the building a ehapel 
tended to the separation of the eure, as an almost, necessary 
ultimate result, t think l am right in savin# that, the Provost 
always steadily threw cold water on the building. It was not 
begun till L S »P*. | 

I have been reading a good deal lately of the times of the 
first James and diaries, the Parliamentary debates of the day, 
tire,, and am struck by the resemblance of those times ami 
these all times may be like all times for what I know. 

My home party at 1 lor path ban been delighted with the 
plaee in spite of the weather, ami my Mother is tnueli better. 

| am dismayed at the decreasing limits of tin* vacation, though 
this hi most ungracious, considering it- is at- least an accident 
of full term to bring the Tutors together. It is a .shame to 
rail at Oxford as so many of us do. We have all sorts of 
comforts am! adv outages there, yet it is fashionable to abuse 
it in the abst rart, 

1 supjtoNo PescyL book will he out in tin' autumn (N.lk 
Answer to I lose]. His view of inspiration 1 think you will Im 
much pleased with. It is one which has by tits and starts 
occurred ft* toe. He has put it into system, and I do believe 
it is the old Orthodox doctrine. He holds the inspiration of 
the Church and of all good men, for example Socrates ; and, 
indeed, ! never could find out why Hooker In not to he ettlltxi 
iuspiml, 

Ui.v. It. H, Fimtm; to Itrv. J. II. Xkwmak. 

Kt'HW'n'k; Stpti'mhtu' *17 , 1K2D. 

, , , I am very much gratified to find that you and Fusty 
take n view of inspiration widt h exactly (as far as l under- 
stand y**u| agrees with mine. I have got it written in a mule 
form, *m it occurred to me when f first heard the nubjeet 
canvassed ; and shall lime great siitisfuet ion in talking it over 
with ym». I It* »|*o Pitsry may turn out High Church after all. 
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A propos of these last words, the following letter is given, 
written within the year 1829, but with no fuller date : 


Rev. E. B. Pusey to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

I do not know how to thank you for all the trouble which 
you have taken. I wish I could do justice to the subject. . . . 
The notices, however, will be useful to me. In Beveridge I 
have found something to my purpose, though he is higher 
Church than I. . . . 

H. W. WlLBERFORCE, ESQ., TO Rev. J. II. NEWMAN. 

[Writing from his brother’s.] 

Checlcendon : September 28, 1829. 

I have given Sam your kind invitation to visit you at 
Horspath, and, as I expected, he values it most truly. To- 
morrow we intend to ride over. I hope we shall be there in 
time for your dinner. I hope when we have got Sam safe we 
may prevail on him to stay, instead of returning to the solitary 
home he has here. In the meantime there is no danger of my 
being idle, Sam being fully employed ; so that Aristotle and 
Horace will profit rather than suffer by my clay’s delay. 

On October 23, Mrs. Newman and her daughters moved to 
Mr. Dornford’s cottage at ISTuneham. It was a dreary wintry 
time. Before Christmas, snow lay thick on the ground and 
frost made slippery paths. The change was great from Hors- 
path. The added chill of solitude told on the elder sister, 
whose letters also indicate that she could not go along with 
her brother in his growth of view, and possibly had some mis^ 
trust of the new influence which was telling upon him. 

Prom nis Sister Harriett. 


November 14. 

We go on very quietly in these parts. ... I hope you can 
give us a decent lengthened call. I should like a quarter of 
an hour’s quiet talk with you. 

... We have long since read your two sermons ; they are 
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very High Church, I do not think I am near so High, and do 
not quite understand them yet. 

As secretary of the Church Missionary Society, to which 
office he had been elected March 1) of this year 1829, Mr. 
Newmans mind was nuu*h occupied with the system on which 
it was conducted, Knrly in tins following year them are 
private entries on the subject, thus: ‘Sketched letters about 
Church .Missionary Society,’ ,ve. The following letter, to the 
Kev. John Hill, Head of St, Edmund Hall, gives the first note 
of this dissatisfaction. 

Ht;v, J. lh Newman to Rev. John Hill. 

Dervmhe.r 1829 . 

I have just found that the sermons 1 preached at St, Ehbo’s 
Church last Sunday, in aid of the funds of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, have been supposed to be authorised by the 
Oxford Associat ion ; and, considering that the doctrine reported 
to he contained in them is not at all in necessary connexion 
with that professed by the Ohureh Missionary Society, I am 
anxious to consult with you [N.B. die and 1 wen* the st *e ro- 
taries j about tfie propriety of adopting, If possible*, sumo 
measure calculated to remove ho erroneous an impression, and 
of introducing the subject to the meeting on Monday. 

1 have written at oner, since I am not certain it will bo in 
my j tower to call on you to morrow, and 1 am unwilling that 
you should not be informed of my feeling on the subject an 
mmn m possible. 

Rev, John Hill, Wi: -Piuwipal or St. Kwuitxd Hall, 
to Rev. J, II, Newman. 

Drwmbtx 12 , 1829 , 

The collect ion on Mmlf of the Church Missionary Boeioty 
at Mb RhtteN last Burn lay, and the appointment of the 
preachers* originated in the minister of that jmrmh ; nor has 
the Society, I conceive, anything to do with either, except to 
view thankfully the contribution* thuu freely offered to its 
fumbt 
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It is true that one of the preachers employed some expres- 
sions in his sermon which the other considered to be not 
altogether correct, who therefore felt it right to allude to the 
subject in the afternoon. But while it is open to the friends 
of each to converse with them on the subject according to 
their own judgment, surely the committee or secretaries of 
the Society are not authorised to interfere, as those opinions 
had no reference to the Society, nor were adduced as the 
sentiments of the Society. As to myself, I would not, on any 
account, allow myself to become a party to any measure which 
might appear like a disclaimer against either of the individuals 
in question. I should, on the contrary, deem such a proceed- 
ing totally inconsistent with Christian candour and love. 
Both the men are devoted servants of Christ, and actuated in 
an eminent degree by love of God and man — as their whole 
conduct, and spirit testify. Both are, as to the general 
character of their preaching, faithfully announcing the Gospel 
of Jesu s Christ. With regard to the point of difference between 
them, I conceive (so far as I can judge from the reports I have 
received of their sermons, and from my previous knowledge of 
their sentiments) that Mr. Bulteel is most correct, because 
more clearly adhering to the spirit and language of Scripture ; 
yet I entertain at the same time a very high regard for the 
piety and usefulness of Mr. Sib thorp ; nor can I believe that 
the difference between them on the particular subject in 
question is so great as some casual expressions may have led 
some to suppose. 

Mr. Newman’s further action towards the Missionary 
Society belongs to the following year, 1830, but it was one of 
the questions occupying his mind at this time, along with all 
the business his bursarship brought upon him at the close of 
the year. 

In all pecuniary matters involving responsibility Mr. 
Newman was rigidly exact — enforcing punctilious prompti- 
tude and accuracy on juniors working under him. That in 
his College office (as treasurer) he gave satisfaction may be 
gathered from the following playful recognition of his ser- 
vices. 
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Rev. \y. James to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

December 3, 1829 

‘Two lnmdred pounds and possibilities is good gifts/ to 
use the phrase of a revered and learned W elshman of old — 
Sir Hugh Evans. The opening of your letter led me to expect 
something very different — more in accordance with the state 
of the times ; so that when I came to 200Z. actually put to my 
account at Hoare’s, I felt as if my. most sanguine expectations 
had been far outdone. And then came the ‘ possibilities.’ 
If you were to treat us so every year I shall vote that you be 
made perpetual treasurer. Ear from thinking you late in 
writing — knowing something of your engagements — I did not 
expect to hear before the end of term, and now you have so 
amply satisfied whatever cravings I had as to possibilities, I 
shall wait with the utmost patience. 

With all these cares and duties on his hands, the last 
words of the year show a sense of pressure. 

J. II. N. to H. E. N. 

Oriel College: December 31, 1829. 

I have nothing to say except that, if I had but one-tenth 
part to do of what I really ought in various ways, I should 
have quite enough. 

The Christmas vacation was mainly spent at Nuneham 
with his Mother and sisters, Mr. Newman walking from and 
to Oxford day after day. 

The passages in brackets occurring in the following letter 
are, as the reader has already been told, comments or explana- 
tions introduced by the writer of the letter in the course of 
copying at an after date. The transcripts were made in 1860, 
and the passages in brackets would be added in the course of 
transcription. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. H. Eroude. 

Oriel College: January 9, 1830. 

I have taken it into my head to write you a letter, which, 
if it be merely a well-wisher for a new decennium, will have its 
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object ; but I shall attempt to impart to you my though in and 
remarks on various subjects ; and, first, I am glad to see that 
the Bishop of London [ Blomfield), in sermons just published, 
maintains the propriety and expedience of the Athanasiau 
Creed this is important and so does Bishop Maul, in a 
twaddling (so to say) publication. Now, though there are 
parts of the Creed i would willingly see omitted, if it could 
bo done silently, and could not defend if attacked, yet, as to 
cut it out would be to lose the damnatory clauses, and to 
curtail it even would ho to flutter the vain enttcoit of the age, 
I am heartily pleased at this firmness of the Bishops, anti 
notice to you that you may conceive worthier thoughts of 
him. 

[I can explicitly state what f meant in this passage. One 
of my first declared departures from WhntelyVt teaching, who, 
among other views, leant to SabelUnuisut, was in a sermon I 
preached in College Chapel on Master Day, 1S*J7. Hawkins, 
Whately, and Blanco White all asked to read it afterwards, 
and none liked it. I have it still, with their pencil comments 
upon it. it took the view of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
which I afterwards (in IH.’U IKTJ) found to be the Ante- 
Nieene view, especially on the point of the ‘subordination 
of the Hon/ as Bull (whom at that time l had not read) 
brings it out in one of his chapters. This view, 1 considered, 
was taken in the Nieene Creed, mid I thought there was a 
marked contrast between it and the statements of the 
Athanasiau Creed on the sacred doctrine. Of course, to this 
<lay I hold, and must ever hold, there in a difference of state- 
ment, though it is a difference of statement only, not of sense 
or substance. What l meant when I wrote the almve was 
that the Athanasiau Creed was written in a less scriptural 
style than the Nieene. For instance, turn of my objections 
was this : that the Atlmnnsian Creed says that 4 the Hon is 
equal to the Father/ Now this either means * equal * in His 
PvruonaHttj or ‘equal ’ in 1 1 is Divinity to the Fat her ; but in 
neither alternative is the expression correct ; for in His 
Divinity Me is not equal to the Father, but t he mtm*' as the 
Father; and in His Personality He is not rt/wi/, but wiwr* 
diuatt* to the Father, j 

I am pleased, moreover, to see that the * British Critic/ 
which is under his influence, not only contained an article 
on the Union of Church and State (m you know, *up|K)sed to- 
be written by him) and defending it on the rkj$ti % not the 
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Warburtonian, gmunds, hut ho lias had besides tiro articles 
lauding launch which is very different from the 4 Spirit of the 
Ag<\* and nut at all in the spirit <>t* the poor 4 Remembrancer ’ 1 
which, in its last number, has ottered to give up the Cross in 
Baptism. 

I have doubt whether we ran consider our King as a pro- 
prietor of land on the old Tory theory. The rightful heir was 
lost in the Revolution ; then the nation took [usurped] the 
property (proprietorship] of the island (time has sanctioned 
their violence] and gave it to William, and then to Ueorge, on 
certain rondit'nni* . . . that of being chief mat/ 1st rate. Has 
not the Constitution since that time been essentially a re- 
public f Is it not our duty to submit to being accounted 
such 1 though we ought to make a stand against farther 
innovation ? 

Ogilvie wished me to lend him Arnold's Sermons. lam 
glad to tell you he ret anted the book with an expression of 
much satisfaction and agreeable surprise. Home sermons, 
of course, he objected to ; but ‘the impression was decidedly 
favourable,' ( N.B. This is an allusion, L think, to a donnish 
phrase, used by and to the Provost, in the Collections Tower, 
of the undergraduates, in their presence,] T have read some 
more of them ; one cannot but agree with Ogilvie in opinion. 

If I possibly can I shall vote for the new Examination 
Statute. I cannot but fear, if it ho rejected, men wilt be 
appointed ( i*\ a > examiners] who are likely to make great 
innovations, losing sight completely of those old principles 
which, in drawing tip this, the Provost has kept in view. 
Cardwell, Mills, Burton, Short, !laiu|Kten, — would they 
not exclude Aristotle, and bring in modern subjeets 1 I , should 
like to make Modern History, or Hebrew, <lu\ necessary 
for the M.A. degree ; and, strange to say, any Master of the 
School* might m/mVe something of the sort (so l am told) 
without new statute, merely by [the University’s] omitting to 
susjwmd the Hi jwnsat ion for Hetermination, (N.B. Among 
my papers are the answers in I HUB til, which I gave to a 
Commit fee, appointed by Heads of Houses, which hut! proposed 
questions to the Tutor*, j 

1 I mac- thought vows fry, of Celibacy] are evidences of 

* The reader »<f t * dov troot be lemlmletl that, of the periodicals 
lien* tn*"fit is tiled, fl$r iinu*h did not come into the hands of Mm 

j tarty eonueeted wdh the Mmrmcet. till l HUS, and' the ('hr Utkin 
r lit the date -*V tho letter ti Monthly •• not till IHl I, 

von. i. o 
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want of faith [N.B. trust]. Why should we look to the 
morrow ? It will be given us to do what is our duty as the 
day comes ; to bind duty by forestalment is to lay up manna 
for seven days ; it will corrupt us. In a very different way, 
still quite a parallel, as exhibiting a want of faith [i.e. trust] 
vid. Origen’s conduct instead of a vow. 

With my sister’s help I have been adjusting Keble’s poems 
to Bennett’s chants, and find some of them suit admirably. 
It is the only kind of music which brings out their sweetness 
without overpowering it. 

Qy. What is meant by the right of private judgment? 
The duty I understand : but no one can help another’s thinking 
in private : vid . dialogue between Bex Pentheus and Bacchus 
in Horace. 1 [N.B. — 1 suppose £ the right of private judgment’ 

means ‘the right of holding , expressing, maintaining, advo- 
cating, proselytising to our private judgment and decisions.’] 

The following letter illustrates what is said in the 
‘Apologia ’ (p. 45 ) — £ Also I used irony in conversation when 
matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant.’ 

BeV. B. I. WlLBERFORCE TO BEV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

January 13 , 1830 . 

Cunningham [of Harrow] is to be at Oxford to-night, and 
I wanted to inform you that he has got a strange notion of 
your dialogue with him, and has been propagating the same. 
He says you asserted there was no use, or next to none, in 
preaching under any circumstances ; that you took a lower 
view of it than any person he had met with, &c. In case you 
meet him I think you should be careful not to let drop any- 
thing that can be taken hold of. 

Bev. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Oriel College: January 16 , 1830 * 

I regret to say I am kept here till Term begins — my 
principal Yacation engagements being a most odious Bursar- 
ship, which, besides teasing me by an inconceivable number of 
little businesses in Term-time, has hitherto tied me especially 
to this place in Yacation as the only leisure time for its greater 

1 Ejpist. i. 16. 73. 
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duties. K 1.H very well to have such business, when it is one’s 
main business ; but as a business by the way it is in, support- 
abbs It* has, I believe, been more than anything else the 
muse of my continued indisposition ; and now deprives mo of 
a pleasure which 1 would put second to no other that could bo 
mentioned. 

We are to have a three months’ winter, I suppose. It has 
been my practice to walk of a day to Nuneham to dinner, and 
then baek in the morning to breakfast. I have been more at 
home since duly than 1 ever have since I came to Oxford. 
Hhotover is, in our minds, quite a classical place; especially 
as Milton once lived near it, before he was contaminated by 
evil times and tin* waywardness of a proud heart; and King 
Charles find Ids Hi Imps seemed to rise before us along tlio old 
road which leads from < Kford to ( ‘addendum We have boon 
paying a good deal of attention to tin* history of those times, 
ami l am confirmed ns a dull staid Tory untit for these smart 
times. 

Which way U the world umrehing ? and how nm shall be 
left behind when Urn movement is ordered by the word of 
command ! Tim Tina-a now begins to vote the King’s ollieo 
an abuse and a job. Hui this is a wise talk about nothing at 
all* if the future m but a shadow to us, us it is. 

The Mr, Wilson to whom the following relates was subse- 
quently Premiteiil of Trinity, 

To ms Motiiku. 

January 20 , 1800 . 

Mr. WiKniMi {of Trinity ) accident was of a frightful de- 
scription, Oh Monday lie was cleaning his gun, when it went 
oil* and shot him through the left wrist. He was obliged to 
have it immediately amputated, indeed, they told him unless 
the operation took place he could not live live hours, so shat- 
tered were the bones, \\ hat made it still more distressing 
wiiii thitl t aio-r if- wm* mrr, a second amputation was found 
itivejcniry higher up. 

Again ; 

I culled on on Hdiirdav. Ho was very composed 

amt elc'erful, tip and mm mg about as usual* He bears his 

o 2 
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misfortune with a serenity of mind which to me is perfect! 
incomprehensible. I feel quite ashamed of myself ; for 
seemed much more distressed at it than he was. 

Mr. Newman was now passing a pamphlet on the Churc 
Missionary Society, of which he was secretary, through th 
press. 


To his Sister J. C. N. 

Oriel College: January 29. 

The printers are so tedious I shall not have the letter or 
till Monday. I am printing 500 copies, and if it takes (whic 
I do not expect, but take the chance of), I shall send it can 
paigning all over the country. I shall make Woodgate, pei 
haps our friend Mr. Rickards, distribute it in Kent, and 
Mr. Bramston 1 (you may have heard me mention) will, I hop< 
distribute it in Essex. I shall send it to Davison a t W orceste] 
and Benson in town, and to the Bishops of London, Lincol 
and LlandafF — perhaps Exeter. Perhaps the Bishop of Perns 
Ha ha 1 — are you not laughing ? I am. There is a fin 
fricassee of fowl before the eggs are laid. By-the-bye, Mr. I 
told me that the Bishop of London has informed him that h 
only objection to joining the Society is the existence of publi 
meetings. Well, but what am I doing in Oxford? Why, 
have sent it (i.e. shall) to Bishop, Archdeacon, Dean, tw 
canons, and all parochial ministers in Oxford; to Vice-Char 
cellor, Proctors, ten Heads of Houses, and about thirty-fb 
M.-A.’s — in all sixty- three persons. Now, if it be a silly thim 
Avhy, I am exposing myself and doing what is unsafe; but on 
must run risks to do good, and fortune favours the bold ; so 
must hug myself if no one e!se will hug me. 

In the ‘Chronological Notes’ is the entry: ‘ February 1.- 
Sent round my printed letter about the Church Missionai 
Society.’ Mr. Newman’s friends wrote their thoughts on i 
Mr. Bramston (once described by Mr. Newman as ‘a mi! 
Evangelical ’) says : 


1 Afterwards Dean of Winchester. 
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Rev. John Bramston to Ri:v. J. II. Newman. 

February 18, 1830. 

"Worthless as my testimony may he, I cannot help being 
con vi nets l that you art'- right. It is important to put on rouoixi 
(oven if it goes no further) a Churchman's apology for a Society 
which is considered by all unthinking and careless persons as 
decidedly sectarian. Toll me whether you have any favourable 
results to communicate at Oxford . . . and whether you are 
likely to have any public meetings this year. 

In this part of the country it is joined by those clergymen 
only who keep aloof from mixed society, and who, from that/ 
circumstance, are viewed with a degree of ill-will by worldly 
people. I should like, however, to put your suggestions before 
some friends of mine if you have atiy to spare. 

A friend of a different school, mindful of the late defeat 
of Mr. Peel, for the reason (unbodied in the letter, affects a 
cynical turn in his sympathy. 

Rev. IT. A. Woodoatr (Fellow op St. John’s) to 
Rev. J. 1L Newman. 

February 22, 1830. 

„ . . T have sent one of your letters [on the Church Mis- 
sionary Society) to the Bishop of Rochester, to Archdeacon 
Pott, and have put another in the way of reaching Mr. Norris 
of Hackney, who, I find, is a Churchman in a hotter sense of 
thn word, and not like Lord Eldon, whom he disapproves of 
entirely, considered as a friend of the Church. I have with- 
hold the author’s name as you requested mo, hut told them 
there was no cause for alarm, as he was one who, however ho 
might once have betrayed symptoms of sectarianism, or bo 
called Evangelical, was now as staunch a Churchman as 
Addison’s landlord, who, when ho could not find time to go to 
church, handed mobs to pull down meeting-houses ; that you 
drank Church and King every day in a bumper after dinner 
[NklV- All this is a cut at my joining the opposit ion against 
Bir R. Peel in 1829, the writer being in Hir It. Peeks com- 
mittee), votes l for Hir R. Tnglis, stood neutral on petitions, and 
sang * Clod Have's the King,’ and 4 A health to Old England, tho 
King and the Church/ every night after supper. 
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I perfectly agree with you on theory [i.e. the Letter], but 
when I remember how many societies of this nature owe their 
origin or increase to sectarian bodies, who are only called into 
existence by the indifference or neglect of Churchmen, I should 
almost fear a decline of their prosperity if taken entirely out 
of the former and placed in the hands of the latter exclusively. 
Although visibly improving, still the Church, or at least that 
portion of it — those on whom the care of these things would 
then devolve, seems often to paralyse by the frigidity of its 
touch any institution that comes in its way. However, if 
it is a positive duty, we must not hesitate, Ac. 

In the c Chronological Notes J is this entry : 

March 8. — Turned out of the Secretaryship of the Church 
Missionary Society because of my pamphlet. 1 

Circumstances gave this incident a marked place in Mr. 
Newman’s memory. A letter on the subject, written at this 
date, by a friend of Mr. Newman’s, may interest the reader. 

Thomas Mozley to his eldest Sister. 

March 14, 1830. 

. . . Newman, as I forgot to tell you in my last, has 
been completely discomfited in the matter of the Missionary 
Society. Plis proposal to put an end to public meetings was 
carried in the committee, which consists, I believe, only of 
clergymen in offices, and such laymen as they, the subscribers 
at large, choose to appoint. But last Monday, when there 
was a general Meeting to elect officers, when they generally 
re-elect the old ones and just fill up vacancies, he was ousted 
by an immense majority, Bulteel and his satellites and half 
Edmund Hall being in attendance. He has, to be sure, given 
the Low Church party great provocation, beyond his proceed- 
ings in the committee, by writing and sending to all the resident 
clergy of Oxford (University) a pamphlet setting forth on 
what principles a good Churchman might join a Society which 
admitted Dissenters, and by what management the Society 
might be exclusively attached to the Church, working under 
episcopal jurisdiction : thus, on the one hand, subjecting to 

1 A statement of the facts of the case, written by Mr. Newman, will 
be found in vol.ii. of The Via Media of the Anglican Church . 
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proper discipline ami nth' a good deal of misguided power and 
zeal ; and, on the other, presenting to tho Church of England, 
which has all along been very deficient on this very point, an 
engine made ready to her hands. And this to he effected 
merely by taking advantage of the opening offered to them by 
the Society itself* making nil clergymen who ehooso to sub- 
scribe members ot the eommittetg nlthough, of course, a great 
secession of the I *nw Church party was tube expected. Very 
few indeed approve of this plan, or think it practicable ; but 
Newman is not a man to be deterred by temporary failures. 
He is indeed, better ealetdnted than any man I know, by his 
talents, his learning, by his patience and perseverance, his 
conciliatory imnnmw, and the friends he can employ in the 
cause of whom l hope to be out', to release the Church of 
England from her present oppressed and curtailed condition. 

The following letter from Mr. Itiekards maybe given as 
containing a .scheme of reform in Church temporalities put 
forward at this date. The Ereachership of the Temple had 
been proposed to M t\ lUckards, 


Ui'V. S, Ihru urns 10 l I ky. J. II, Newman*. 

Ulcumha : May 2G, 1830. 

Your letter relating to the Temple I considered well. 
Vpon close and pai tirndar imptiry I useertained that we could 
not live in or near bom Ion without income ; and that if I did 
take if, it must be with the earnest hope of speedy preferment 
-•■-■Mich a hope \on will not wonder l did not. choose to enter- 
tain ; t thought it neit her 11 safe nor a worthy guest in a 
preacher's house ; so | told Henson (Master of the Temple] 
the reason, and passed the matter hy. I did this with sorrow, 
and after dehUu af ion £ because I found the congregation was 
remarkably well disposed towards me, and many even ex- 
pressed a strong wish that I should im Nettled among them. 

Tester* lav, at *mr % rata! ion, the Arehdeacon told us mourn- 
fully that measure-* are alwitit to U« taken to provide for the 
letter maintenance of the clergy who have only one small 
living* by making them the only jiemms eligible to Prebends 
ill the different ratliedmla. If the information is correct, you 
ant! I tuny Htnml it rltatiee of it ytmi living ; and the marvel- 
ions Night will \m mm 1 «f greedy inert running after little ones. 
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It will be a pleasant scene enough to watch a man actually 
manoeuvred into a good benefice, and very angry about it 
without daring to say so. 

I think Benson knows something about Mr. Bose, and 
feels an interest in looking to see whether he will get out of 
his scrape [with Pusey % — J. H. N.] or flounder about in it. I 
guess that he has a higher value for Bose’s talents than I 
have ; but I know hardly anything about the* matter, except 
that I wish somebody would be so good as to convince me 
that he is a very first-rate man, because I find it mighty in- 
convenient to stir among Cambridge men and not to think 
him .so. But let him be what he may in this respect, from all 
that is said it seems he will be a bishop before long, and so, I 
hope, he is all I am told he is. 

To this letter is appended the following note : 

Here Bickards wrote hastily. I am a bad hand at criti- 
cising men, but the admiration and love I had for Bose were 
inspired, I think, by his elevation of mind, his unflagging zeal, 
his keen appreciation of what was noble and saintly, his 
insight into character, and his vigorous eloquence. — J. II. N. 

J. H. 1ST. to H. E. K 

Jitne 9, 1830 

Yesterday I withdrew my name from the Bible Society in 
a note to Macbride, who took it very kindly. I said that the 
objections that caused me to retire from it were felt by me as 
such when I first subscribed to it, but that then I viewed them 
as indirect, not necessary, consequences, and that the more 
men who felt them subscribed, the greater prospect there was 
of their being obviated ; but now, on the contrary, I viewed 
them as practically direct, and there being no principle recog- 
nised by the Society on which Churchmen could fall back and 
take their stand, no accession of members of the Church could 
tend to remove them. 


Bev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

June 14, 1830. 

I have just seen Burton, who wishes to explain himself 
that he did not intend to ask you whether he should appoint 
you, but whether you would undertake the office [I suppose of 
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Select Preacher] should t lu- Board appoint, you. Burton 
wishes to see you also about another oiliee the second class 
of Select l Voucher. \SAl l think this was a plan, never 
curried out, of Cniversity sermons through the year (the plan 
was rejected by Convocation, June g.\ 1810), "in which the 

Vicar of St. Marys naturally would take part. ,F. .11'. N.] 

You will he glad to hear that since L saw you we have ]iad a 
little sun la am, 


*1. U, N . to tu.s Mothbh. 

June 18, 1810. 

It is ut length sett h*d that the Provost gives us no more 
pupils its three (IP \Vdherhuvt\ Fronde, and me) and we 
die gradually with our existing pupils. This to me personally 
is a delightful arrangement j it will naturally lessen my 
labours, and at length reduet' them within hearable limits, 
without at once depriving me of resources which I could not 
lmt reckon upon while they lasted. But for the (Jo i logo I 
think it a tin emhle determination. [ Adding, a day or two 
after :| Now that I shall have more time L am full of pro- 
jects what I shall *1*. 'Hie Fathers arise again full before me. 
This vacation l should not wonder if l took up the study of 
the Modern French Mathematics. 

Hiding from t >\ford to Brighton, on a visit to his Mother, 
he writes on his way thither ; 

(t nHtffiirtl : June .10, 1810. 

1 arrive* l here at nine this morning. I am philosophising, 
but t have not y* t brought out my speculations enough to say 
on what Mdijeet, l « not that the meaning of muHintj namely, 
thinking about .something or other, we earned, toil what? 
Hence the w**id mnn*\ w ha h suggest n feelings without, ideas, 
mid to #f in u #*% which means to please without addressing the 
reasoning powers, Now* elumtd this, as lining unsealed, fall 
into the hand's or rather eves, of eah or roach man, what, will 
y think id«mt it] Well, that U the very thing— I told you 
1 mu tttusitig. 

If I tin not. come punctually tomorrow morning, consider 

my liorsiv m tired, 

Cits \m return journey he again writes to his Mother from 
CluilstfWd ; 
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(hilUjhrd: J it! 1 / 15* 1850. 


I am just returned from Horsham ( Imtvh. I wisl 
churches were open in every place that a traveller stopped at 
I conjecture they were some rent uries ago. ^ 1 hough we hav< 

gained moro, we certainly have lest something by °hl Luther 

To his sister Harriett he gives his tiuul experience o 


travel : 


Jut if l‘h |s:U). 


My journey was prosperous. £ hi the whole l lost fivi 
miles by error of the ways. There are no direct ion posts, tin 
milestones are defaced, the labourers in the fields are deaf 
and the few intelligent persons one meets have a strange witj 
of correcting their .muses hy their reasoning faculty. lb 
going ‘ straight oa,’ they menu going the Might way.* I hat 
two instance's of this. In one ease the left hand mad was tie 
right one, hut the man said 4 go straight- on/ I believe thej 
habitually consider the road they know liest. the Might road/ 


Tu the following letter Mr. Newman talks of himself in i 
vein of melancholy not usual with him : 


On*! fW%c; Juhj ‘JO, ISM, 
My dear Rickards, ... I was amused by your spccu 
latious about myself, wdiile l could not but be grateful for tin 
interest you take in my proceedings. Sometimes 1 am in \ 
humour to talk about myself easily, and if that were the ea.> 
now, you should have the benefit or mi chance of it ; hut 
am not in a communicable mom!, 1 will but- say it is am 
many years that a conviction has been growing upon me (su 
since I was elected here) that men did not stay at Oxford a 
they ought* and that it was my duty m have no plans ulterie 
to a college residence. To be Mire, an l passed through 
hundred miles of eouutry ju «t now in my way to and froi 
Brighton, the fascination of a country life nearly overset nu 
anti always d«Ki«. It will indeed be a grievous femptntio 
should a living over lie offered me, when now even a rtirnc 
has inexpressible charms. Auil I will not **» far commit m) 
self as to say if. must be wrung to take one tinder all eireiti* 
stances. Is it not vastly absurd my talking in tins way, whe 
I have no more chance of such preferment tluin of a living i 
the moon 1 Well, but this is the only great temptation 1. fen 
for m to other fascinations which might be mom dangerous sttl 
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I am pretty well out of the way of them ; and at present I 
feel as if I would rather tear out my heart than lose it, though 
when once fairly caught, my views doubtless would change. 
Now you must not complain of this egotistical letter, for I 
have nothing else to fill my paper with. One thing I have 
earnestly desired for years, and I trust in sincerity— that I 
may never be rich ; and I will add (though here I am more 
sincere at some times than at others) that "! never may rise in 
the Church. The most useful men have not been the most 
highly exalted. Hooker and Hammond were simple presbyters. 
Nor have the most favoured been highest. St. Peter was 
neither the beloved disciple, nor did he labour more abun- 
dantly than they all, y*t he was the President (at least for a 
time) of the Apostolic ^College. Men live after their death 
— they live not only in their writings or their chronicled 
history, but still more in that aypa^os fjLvrjfir) exhibited in a 
school of pupils who trace their moral parentage to them. As 
moral truth is discovered, not by reasoning, but by habitua- 
tion, so it is recommended not by books, but by oral instruc- 
tion. Socrates wrote nothing. Authorship is the second best 
way. How grand all this is, and how conducive to indolence 
and self-indulgence ! I shall turn philosopher, rail at the 
world at large, and be content with a few friends who know 
me. Perhaps you went up with the University address to the 
King. 

Kev. J. II. Newman to Bev. B. II. Froude. 

July 28, 1830. 

I was not at all unwilling for the College’s sake that your 
brother should take his honours with us, and then be trans- 
planted elsewhere. 

We are speculating here on the issue of your undertaking 
to convey your horse clown into Devonshire. We hope you are 
safe arrived, but no tidings have reached Oxford. The fine 
weather at length come is a time for speculation, you know. 
I have had many bright thoughts, and intended to communi- 
cate some, but they are departed — that is the worst of specu- 
lations. We hold them like Hannon, lv vypcus ayKakcus. 1 
Perhaps I had better begin with facts. 

1 The words, though found in a fragment of Euripides (Fr. 83G), do 
not occur in the Antigone. They may be a reminiscence of 
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I knocked my horse hid by over-despatch on my way down 
to Brighton — i.e. I took too long stages at first. The conse- 
quence was she came down the last morning, her knees quite 
uninjured, but my nose cut pretty deep with the silver of my 
glass. It seemed to promise a scar, but will be nothing. I 
shall leave off glasses in riding. So I finished by walking 
twenty-one miles in a broiling sun on a dusty road. By-the- 
bye, how neatly I have implied my tumble above as a matter 
of course ! In my journey back I was more wary, and brought 
her home quite fresh. 

When I was at home, I wrote out all that correspondence 
which I mean to be a document to my heirs ; and I made a 
bold inroad into Trigonometry, and have this morning got 
through about a quarter of Hamilton’s Conics. [N.B. — I was 
beginning a new course of mathematics by analytics and 
differentials ; I had been more accustomed to geometrical 
proof, fluxions, Newton, &c.J I suspect I shall have little 
time for it now, what with Wood, Christie, parish, and other 
matters. 

The Senior Proctor [Dornford] got great credit for his dis- 
play at the presentation of the address. The King gave him 
an opportunity for an off-hand speech which is thought happy. 

6 Mr. Proctor/ he said, ‘ I hope you keep up discipline in your 
University ’ ; to which Dornford replied, c Yes, sir, for we in- 
culcate the most loyal principles . 5 [This is the answer that 
Whately is so savage with.] 

Eobert Wilberforce comes in a fortnight’s time. Mozley 
[T.] evanuit altogether. I am sure we must not say a word 
to make him believe we wish him to stay. It will spoil him ; 
we must be avrdpKas, and above such weakness. I think of 
setting up for a great man ; it is the only way to be thought 
so. I have ever been too candid, and have in my time got 
into all sorts of scrapes. [N.B. (added at a later date) — How 
strange I should say so then, when the very words about my 
officious candour and my scrapes of after years are continually 
in my thoughts now ! ] I shall learn wisdom rapidly now. 
Besides, men must have their run , if they are worth anything. 
M. is now roaming : if he is ever to come round, it is not by 
telling him to do so. 

The French are an awful people* How the world is set 
upon calling evil good, good evil ! This Revolution [ending 
in abdication of Charles X.] seems to me the triumph of 
irreligion. What an absurdity it is in men saying, ‘ The times 
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will not admit of an establishment/ as if the c times 5 were 
anything else than the people. It is the people who will not 
admit of it. Yet coxcombs wag their heads and think they 
have got at the root of the matter when they assure one that 
the times, the spirit of the times, makes it chimerical to attempt 
continuing the Catholic Church in France. The effect of this 
miserable French affair will be great in England. 

On the prospect of an election to the Poetry Professorship, 
R. PI. Froude writes : 


August 1, 1830. 

. . . From several conversations with Keble, I am sure he 
would, on the whole, like to be Poetry Professor, if he could 
become so without canvassing, and if the College would send 
out his cards. He retains a great affection for the classics, 
and wishes that he had some business to spend time on them. 
Pie also thinks that a connexion of high r)0o<s with poetical 
feeling might be useful, and has a great fancy for illustrating 
the theory out of Virgil, Lucretius, &c. 

The following letter tolls its own tale of one member of the 
home circle of a nature and a temper so difficult as to be a life' 
long trial to all concerned. 

To ms Mother. 

August 27, 1830. 

My head, hands, and heart are all knocked up with the 
long composition I have sent Charles. I have sent him 
twenty-four closely-written foolscap pages all about nothing. 
He revived the controversy we had five years ago. I have 
sent him what is equal to nine sermons. 

F/s departure has had its sufficient share in knocking me 
up, and much more will it, I fear, discompose you and my 
sisters. Still, it is our great relief that God is not extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, that He looks at the motives, and 
accepts and blesses in spite of incidental errors. What, in- 
deed, else would become of any of us % Frank so completely 
put himself into Plis hands that we can have no fear for him, 
whatever becomes of his' projects. 

My hand is so tired and my head so dull, you may excuse 
my leaving off. 
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The following letter to his sister gives an insight into Mr. 
Newman’s manner of literary work ; with certain rules, to 
which probably he always adhered. It was a natural wish on 
her part to help him in the mechanical part of his literary 
labours, but he shows that no such work was with him 
mechanical in the sense of the mind not sharing in it, and 
taking an active part. 

To his Sister J. C. N. 

September 1830. 

. . . First, with many thanks, it is impossible for you to 
assist me in the transcription of the folio pages. The rough 
copy is a riddle, besides that things strike me as I go on, so 
that I like to have the opportunity of reviewing myself. C.’s 
letter to me you might have written out, but here I found it 
an advantage to do so myself ; it put me in so much clearer 
possession of his position and mine in contrast, than any 
reading could do : and I only regretted that I had not done 
so before answering him. My letter would have been, not in 
substance different, but more scientific. Be guided by me, if 
ever you get into controversy, whether in private or in (faugh!) 
the public prints, write out first the letter you are to answer. 
I shall always do it in future. Experience brings wisdom. 

A letter to Froude at this date concludes : 

. . . As for poor 1 am going to write him a letter, 

but I am desponding. All my plans fail. When did I ever 
succeed in any exertion for others? I do not say this in com-, 
plaint, but really doubting whether I ought to meddle. 

Added later : 

[N.B. — It is remarkable to me to find myself making the 
very complaints then, thirty years ago, which are ever rising 
in my mind now. My sermon on Jeremiah, in Plain Sermons, 1 
was written in 1829, 1830, or 1831.] 

The following letter, in answer to an application for help 
in a projected Ecclesiastical History, again shows Mr. New- 
man’s advocacy of thoroughness in all literary work. 

1 See Parochial and Plain Sermons , vol. viii. : * Jeremiah a Lesson for 
the Disappointed.’ 
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Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. Dr. Jenkyns. 

I hardly know what answer to make to your inquiry with- 
out knowing more of particulars. For instance, what I feel 
most clear about is this : I never would undertake to write 
lightly on any subject which admits of being treated thoroughly. 
I think it is the fault of the day. Now this probably will be 
a great objection to my engaging in a professedly popular 
work. .Not that it is necessary to compose a long treatise, but 
more time (I feel) ought to be given to the subject than is 
consistent with the dispatch of booksellers, who must sacrifice 
everything to regularity of publication and trimness of ap- 
pearance. An Ecclesiastical History, for example, whether 
long or short, ought to be derived from the original sources, 
and not be compiled from the standard authorities. [My 
‘ Arians ’ was the result of this application.— J. H. N.] 

At the end of the Long Vacation of 1830 Mrs. Newman 
and her daughters left Brighton and settled at Rose Hill , 
Iffley. This house — ( Eaton’s Cottage/ two cottages turned 
into one picturesque dwelling — was before long exchanged for 
Rose Bank, Iffley, where Mrs. Newman remained till her 
death in 1836. Some entries in the ‘ Chronological Notes’ 
show the interest Mr. Newman felt in preparing Bose Hill, 
his Mother’s cottage home. Other notices of the time have 
also their interest ; sometimes telling much in little. 

August 6. — Walked with Pusey and his wife to see the 
cottage at Rose Hill. 

August 26. — Frank went for good [to Persia]. God guide 
us in His way ! 

September 13. — News came of poor Bennett’s death by 
coach ovex'turn. [The IJ niversity’s and my organist. A man 
of genius.] Walked with H. Wilberforce to Rose Hill to go 
over Eaton’s Cottage. 

September 30. — Walk with Froude to Bose Hill to inspect 
the furniture. 

October 22. — My Mother and sisters came to Bose Hill, 
arriving about 4 p.m. 

November 7. — Preached for Church Missionary Society. 
St. Mary’s collection, 16£. 11s. 6d. 

November 9. — Introduced my sisters to the people at 
Littlemore. 
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November 12* — Dined with Provost to moot Mr. Witlmr- 
foreo. 

November 30. — St. Andrews ; hoys chant in# for first time. 

December 10.— Class paper came out. 11. \Vii her force first 
and second. 

The opening of 1831 found Mr. Newman 1 weak and deaf' 
from overwork, also subject to want of sleep, with now anti 
then sleepless nights ; hut ready for his pupils when Term 
began ; for it will bo remembered he did not- give up those 
already his when the change in the tutorship eatne. The one 
absorbing puhlie interest of 1881 was the Reform Rill. The 
following hotter gives Mr. Newmans thoughts on the Church 
aspect of the question. 

Rkv. J. If, Nkwmax to J. \\\ nttutu;,s\ Ksq, 

March 13, 1831. 

T fully agree with you about the seriousness of the pros|H*rt 
wo have before us, yet do not see what is to he dime. Tim 
nation (i>. numerically the irKijOtw) U for revolution. , . , 
They certainly have the physical power, and it is the sophism 
of the day to put religious eonsiderut ions out of sight, and, 
forgetting there is any power above man's, to think that what 
man eau do 1m may do with impunity, 

I fear that petitions against Reform would but show the 
weakness of the Conservative party by the small number which 
could be got together. At all events, l believe the University 
has never come forward on quest ions purely political, or at least 
before others. Resides, the Church has for a long time lout 
its influence ns a body— Keorittfur / Nor do 1 think it is in 
a humour to exert it on tins occasion, if it had any. It h 
partly cowed and partly offended. Two years hack the State 
deserted it I do not see when, in com equeuee of that 
treachery, the State has got itself into difFicuIties, that the 
Church is hound to expose itself in its service. 

Not tlmt the Church should he unforgiving ; hut, if others 
think with me, what great interest has it that things should 
remain as they are! I much fear society is rotten, to my a 
strong thing. I hmbtless I here are many specimen?* of exccllcnco 
in the higher walks of life, hut 1 am tempted to put it to you 
whether the persons you meet generally are t do not my 
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consistently religions ; we never can expect that in this world 
— but believers in Christianity in any true sense of the word. 
No, they are Liberals, and in saying this I conceive I am say- 
ing almost as bad of them as can be said of anyone. What 
will be the case if things remain as they are % Shall we not 
have men placed in the higher stations of the Church who are 
anything but real Churchmen % The Whigs have before now 
designed Parr for a Bishop ; we shall have such as him. I 
would rather have the Church severed from its temporalities, 
and scattered to the four winds, than such a desecration of 
holy things. I dread above all things the pollution of such 
men as Lord Brougham, affecting to lay a friendly hand upon 
it. . . . 

You may not thank me for this long meditation ; and to 
tell the truth I cannot, even in this long account of ray 
thoughts, express them fully. 

Bo you know that my brother Frank has gone out of the 
country as a missionary ? He left Oxford last August, and 
was to arrive at Bagdad by the middle of J anuary. 

You ask me what I am doing. Why, I am going to be an 
author, but anonymously I am thinking of writing two 
works on theological subjects, for a library which is coming out 
under the Bishop of London’s sanction. And I am retiring 
from the tuition. 


Rev. E. B. Pcjsey, D.D., to Rev. J*. H. Ne wmax. 

Hastings : March 17, 1831. 

I am truly glad that you have undertaken the work on the 
Articles, as I think it is very much wanted, and there seems 
scarcely a commencement of what you will do satisfactorily, 
an illustration of the historical sense and the language em- 
ployed in them. With regard to the Councils, though,, as 
generally treated, they are the driest portion of Ecclesiastical 
History, I should think an account of them might be made 
both interesting and improving, by exhibiting them in reference 
to, and as characteristic of, the ages in which they occurred. 
You may also be of much service, I hope, in stemming hetero- 
doxy, one of whose strongest holds is, perhaps, the so-called 
history of doctrines. X do not think there will be much to be 
gained for your object from German writers. Some of the 
Fathers, or rather parts of the Fathers, you must, of course, 
read ; but this will all aid towards your great object. I should 
YOL. 1. p 
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think this little esoty would he of great use to youmd 
towards nerving you for that design. t*h, for a etmelusiun t 
thn Catalogue and the titan w hen toy hands will hi* free ! IUi 

all in Cod's g» «*d t inn*. 

I may regard myself mm as ipiite well, although my rite: 

is still not strong. 

dim following letter to Mr. 1 !in* ( writ ton noun* mnnti 
]«*fort' tlmir personal ueguaiutanr** began, relate * to tho Kccli 
nmslienl History on which Mr, Now tuau had lately written { 

Dr. Jenkyns. 


It mv. J* It. Nkwaux to Ur:v. limit J.wwH Host:. 

Mttnh *2H, 1 8 . 11 . 

T have alio wad mys»4f to delay toy ait aver to your obligin 
letter from a sense of the import anno of tin* undertaking t 
which you invito mo. I am apprehen »ue that a work on ill 
Councils will require a ntoro extrusive research into Eeelen 
tutticnl History than l oan Irnpo to complete in the time to l 
assigned ttm for writing it. otherwise I am woll dispose’ 
towards it . 

You do not tnoiitiou tho niimhor of t lamoits you intuit 
should ho included in tho History, .May I frotsblo you to giv 
mo a description of flu* kind of work yon desire, and whti 
1 ms » ks you esjamially refer to in y*»ur letter as the sources t 
information, and what time you can grant mo f 

I fear I should not ho nhlo to give my mind fully to ill 
subject till the autumn, though I wish to rnmmrnrr operutim 
sooner. If I. undertook it, it would he on the sumlerstnndtn 
that it was to ho hut introductory **♦ the subject which Mi 
Jenkytm mentioned to yon the Articles. 

I had eonsidoml a work on the Art teles might ho tweft 
on the following plan : First, a defence of Articles ; then it 
history of our own. Then an explanation of thorn ft m tide 
on the historical view. Thou a ili * ertatnm on tho miiuvcs < 
proof for example, revelation or nature, the Ihbte nr ill 
Church, this Old or New Testament, Ac, Then smite ueeotit; 
of the tonus used ill Theology as a M'icttec tV, “Trinity 
Person, met its of Christ, Urnce, Uegeitcrution, Ae. Ant 
lastly, some geneml view of Chrririan d«*ct tinea *«» ho | trove 
from Scripture, and referred to tin tr projter places ttt tli 
Artie)'** it mmm to me much toiler ihm to votket the nut 
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jeets of the Articles under heads than to explain and prove 
each separately, with a view both to clearness of statement 
and fulness in the proof from Scripture. 

Will you consider it out of place in one so little known as 
myself to add, that, though \ am most desirous you should bo 
put into full possession of my views, and at all times wish 
to profit, by the suggestions of others, and am not aware I 
diller in any material point from our standard writers, yet, 
intending to take on myself the entire responsibility of every- 
thing I write, l should he unwilling to allow any alteration 
without the concurrence of my own judgment ? And if the 
changes required were great, I should cheerfully acquiesce in 
my MS. being declined, rather than, consent to suppress or 
modify any part of it which t deemed of importance. 

Jn saying this, perhaps, I am raising actual difficulties in 
my wish to avoid possible prospective ones ; yet, in a matter 
of this kind, I deem it best to use as much openness as pos- 
sible, begging your indulgence of it, and being entirely dis- 
posed to welcome in turn any frank statement of your own 
sentiments which you may find it necessary to communicate 
to me. 

After the academical success of his brilliant pupil — TL W. 
Wilborforee—the father and Mr. Newman exchange letters. 


WlLMAM WlLHBttFOttCJB, EhQ., TO R«V. «T. II. NlfiWMAK. 

KtiminyUm Gore : A pril 21, 1831. 

... I scarcely need assure you that your testimony in my 
dear Henry’s favour is not a little gratifying to me. And I 
can truly assure you that the pleasure it gives mo is much 
enhanced by the high respect for the principles, the judgment, 
and the means of information of the individual by whom that 
favourable opinion was expressed. I believe X had been led 
to underrate the prolabilities of Henry’s succeeding in his 
competition for the fellowship, and therefore 1 was less disap- 
pointed, I know not your opinion ns to the profession to which 
lie should devote himself. You probably have heard that he 
has entered into one of the Inns of Court, though declaring 
that it is contrary to his inclination. X leave the decision 
entirely to himself. Allow me, before I conclude, to express 
my hopes, that, whenever we may have the opportunity of 
cultivating each other’s personal acquaintance ana friendship, 
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you will allow us to embrace it. That it may please God to 
grant you a course of usefulness and comfort is the cordial 
wish of yours very sincerely, 

William Wilberforce. 

The £ Chronological Notes’ show that there were still 
pupils to occupy time and heart. Entries occur up to the 
end of the year. Thus : 

April 30. — H. Wilberforce went for good. 

May 6. — Introduced Rogers to my Mother. 

May IS. — Classical list out, Wood and Wilson (his pupils) 
firsts. 

June 4. — Mathematical class list out, Perkins first class [a 
pupil of mine, now dead. I don’t recollect that I knew him 
intimately], Wilson second. 

June 11. — Second day of Collections ; finished my men — 
and so ends my Tutor’s work. 

In the Long Vacation Mr. Newman paid a long-remem- 
bered visit to Partington, the home of Hurrell Froude. 

To iiis Mother. 

Dartington: July 7, 1831. 

I despatched a hasty letter yesterday from Torquay which 
must have disappointed you from its emptiness, but I wished 
you to know my progress. As we lost sight of the Needles 
twilight came on and we saw nothing of the coast. The 
night was beautiful, and on my expressing an aversion to the 
cabin, Froude and I agreed to sleep on deck. [Froude in 
consequence caught a cold which turned to the epidemic 
influenza, and was the beginning of his long fatal illness. — 
J. H. N.] I have for a long while almost vowed never to 
sleep in those gregarious cabins. I robbed my berth of a 
blanket, in which I enveloped my blessed person, and putting 
over it my cloak, stretched myself on a bench. At one o’clock, 
passing Portland Lights, the swell was considerable, as it 
always is there. 

When I awoke, a little before four, we were passing the 
Devonshire coast, about fifteen miles off it. By six we were 
entering Torbay, and by seven we landed at Torquay. We 
had debated whether to go to Plymouth, or to land at Dart- 
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mouth, or at Torquay — our decision would have been furthered 
on our finding the steamer’s flag was a tricolour; but was 
ultimately made by a desire for breakfast, &c. 

Limestone and sandstone rocks of Torbay are very brilliant 
in their colours, and sharp in their forms ; strange to say, I 
believe I never saw real rocks before in my life. This con- 
sciousness keeps me very silent, for I feel I am admiring what 
everyone knows, and it is foolish to observe upon. 

You see a house said to have belonged to Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; what possessed him to prefer the court at Green- 
wich to a spot like this 'l Really the abstract vague desire. of 
distinction does seem to me the most morbid unnatural feeling 
going. 1 can understand a man tempted by a definite tan- 
gible prize, or a dependent man setting out to seek his fortune ; 
but not that gluttonous indefinite craving for honours and 
reputation. 

Now I know I am writing great nonsense ! but since I 
should say it in words if I were with you, I will write it 
down. 

I know I am writing in a very dull way, but can only say 
that the extreme delieiousness of the air and the fragrance of 
everything makes mo languid, indisposed to speak or write, 
and pensive. My journey did not fatigue me to speak of, and 
I have no headache, deafness, or whizzing in my ears ; but 
really I think I should dissolve into essence of roses, or be 
attenuated into an echo, if I lived here. Certainly I am not 
more original in my remarks and disposed to start a conver- 
sation than an echo, as the people hero as yet find, though 
they may not yet have discovered my relationship to an 
essence. 

What strikes me most is the strange richness of every- 
thing. The rocks blush into every variety of colour, the trees 
and fields are emeralds, and the cottages are rubies. A beetle 
I picked up at Torquay was as green and gold as the stone it 
lay upon, and a squirrel which ran up a tree here just now 
was not the pale reddish-brown to which I am accustomed, 
but a bright brown-red. Nay, my very hands and fingers 
look rosy, like Homer’s Aurora, and I have been gazing on 
them with astonishment. All this wonder I know is simple, 
and therefore, of course, do not you repeat it. The exuber- 
ance of the grass and the foliage is oppressive, as if on© had 
not room to breathe, though this is a fancy — the depth of the 
valleys and the steepness of the slopes increase the illusion—* 
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and tlie Duke of Wellington would be in a fidget to get som 
commanding point to see the country from. The scents ar 
extremely fine, so very delicate yet so powerful, and the colour 
of the flowers as if they were all shot with white. The swee 
peas especially have the complexion of a beautiful face. The; 
trail up the wall mixed with myrtles as creepers. As to th 
sunset, the Dartmoor heights look purple, and the sky clos 
upon them a clear orange. When I turn back and think c 
Southampton Water and the Isle of Wight, they seem b 
contrast to be drawn in Indian ink or pencil. ISTow I cannc 
make out that this is fancy ; for why should I fancy % I ax 
not especially in a poetic mood. I have heard of the brilli 
ancy of Cintra, and still more of the East, and I suppose tha 
this region would pale beside them ; yet I am content t 
marvel at what I see, and think of Virgil's description of th 
purple meads of Elysium. Let me enjoy what I feel, eve 
though I may unconsciously exaggerate. 

To his Sister Harriett. 

Dcirtington : July 15, 1831. 

The other day the following lines came into my keac 
They are not worth much, but I transcribe them. 

There stray’d awhile amid the woods of Dart 

One who could love them, but who durst not love ; 

A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 

’Twas a hard, humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy captured eye from each fair spot, 

With unattached and lonely step to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot : 

Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim lot. 

The weather has been beautiful here. The whole houi 
has had the influenza, and been unable to go out of door 
and in consequence I have as yet seen nothing, and bee 
nowhere. I was not sure I should not catch it myself, 
have had a sermon [namely, in my first volume of c Parochi 
Sermons } on the Pool of JBethesda : 4 Scripture, a Record 
Human Sorrow ; ] to write for to-morrow, which I do believe 
be as bad a one as I have ever written, for I was not in t] 
humour, but I do not tell people so j it may do good in spi 
of me. 
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To ms Mother. 

Darlington : July 20, 1831. 

In twelve days I have written you live letters. I am 
amused, then, there should ho a complaint of my silence. 

I mean to leave this place on Friday by an afternoon 
coach, and you may expect me at Hose Hill about live or six 
on Saturday. I send you a. philosophical poem 1 on the origin 
of poetry, tendered by me the other day for a lady’s album. 

Possibly for a like distinction the following lines may have 
l>oen penned, composed, as they must have been, amid a 
gathering of young people, to whom fair weather would be 
all important, for showing oil their beautiful country. The 
reader will remember that St. Swithhds Day falls on July 15, 
the date of this letter. 

Dar tiny ton : July 15, 1831. 

Gently, wot saint., descend, nor sluice 
Our summer’s broad sunshine j 
Or hasten aut umn’s ripen* juice, 

And let thy rain he wine. 

Rev. It. II. Fuoude to Rev. J. U, Newman*. 

JhtHinr/ton: July 21), 1831. 

People down hero regret, your departure; sol hope that 
the benefit, you have derived from your excursion may some 
times or other bring you down again. 

Rev. J. II. Newman to Rev. R. IL Fuotmrc. 

Oriel Collryr ; A uyust, 10, 1831, 

T am just come in to Oxford for a while, and find a letter 
from Motley, in which lus sends you the following message : 
* I have heard of Bui tool's proceedings through the newspapers. 
If Fronde remembers his proposal, and you think St. Kbbo's a 
fit sphere for me, I should In* much obliged to you if you would 
take any steps that may not bn inconvenient to you to procure 
the curacy for us, making what use you like of my named 

I dmrt know whether you have heard Bulteol is about to 
leave Oxford ; he lias communicated it to his parishioners from 
the pulpit. 


1 Vvr*r* t p, 55, * Heeds in the Air,’ 
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K obits who was here vest onlay, wishes you to have 
country parish ; ho did not give his reasons. I have nothin 
to say except that my work (N.lb ‘The Arums’] opens a grim- 
and most interesting iieid to me ; hut how l shall ever he ahl 
to make one assertion* much less to write one page, l ennm 
tell. Any one, pure rategorienl, would need an age of read in 
and research. I shall eonfme myself to hypothetical* ; you 
‘if > is a great philosopher, ns well as peacemaker. 

The preceding letter seems to imply that the idea had hoe 
for It II, Kroude and T. Mo/.ley to take a parish in conjunct im 

Jh*:v. It If. FtmrnK to Hr.v, d. It Newman. 

A wjitut in, 1831. 

Kitten you may wish to have a definite categorical answe 
to Mo/leys question, I will say N«». . . , Whatever you ina 
think, l have a serious wish, and, if I could presume to say «t 
intention of working at the Heeleua a ieal History of the. Mold! 
Ages. Willie [his brother) continues very .steady, getting u 
at half past five, and working without wanting time till two u 
three. ... I think 1 utu mvself improved in composition, an 
at tribute, it to imitation of Plato. 


Jtuv, dons Kiamt: to Hnv. d. It. Newman. 
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I wish you would mine and stay a day or two with u 
You would find Us all ft ninjlurn cd littiv, and the master of th 
house [his father] so gay as to read prayers at Fairtord C.'burc 
on Sunday, Moreover, I want some of your critic ism, fu 
somehow I can t get it out of my head that you lire ti reii 
honest mum 

We don't hear a very g*»«I account of f Srsey, and ure tmte 
inclined to suppose that lie does not take care of himself. U 
you know of anyl*ody who would \w fit ami likely to take th 
place of second Master at Httghy, with em dutmuti of 500/, t\ 
600/, a year, in case Arnold shot*!*! not succeed in an arrungt 
xueut which 1 believe he hiw in view I 
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Ronamy Prick, Esq. (Master at Rugby), to 
Rev. J. JL Newman. 

August 1831. 

Tho resignation of Mr. Moore having created a vacancy 
auum < 4 ; our Masters, it has boon suggested to us that Mr. 
Blencowo a Follow of your college, would be a very lit per- 
son to become his successor, and might not bo unwilling to 
accept the situation. I have, therefore, taken tho liberty of 
begging your opinion of him in reference to an engagement of 
this sort ; judging that, from your personal acquaintance with 
him, there was no person to whom X could more properly 
apply than to yourself. 11 is well-known character in tho 
University leaves no room for doubt on the score of attain- 
ment, but your own experience in tuition must have convinced 
you, that there are many other requisites for the successful 
carrying on of the work of education. X do not know that 
anything in particular is needed for Rugby more than for any 
other school, except that Dr. Arnold has a sort of idiosyncrasy 
for a man who is <lyu(h W 7 ri«{ cm. At least wo all feel from 
experience that cheerfulness of temper and a ready turn for 
amusing oneself are amongst the most valuable qualifications 
for a school master. I hope you will excuse tho liberty I thus 
take of asking for what I know you may feed much reluctance 
to give ; but I trust 1 may plead my apology on the ground of 
the importance of the nuttier, and the necessity imposed on 
Dr. Arnold of procuring ns certain information as ho can. X 
hope you continue to receive favourable accounts of your 
brother. I have had a letter from him, written in very good 
spirits, and, 1 am glad to add, showing evidence that general 
and classical literature has lost no interest with him. 

J. II. N. to ms Mother. 

frptmhtr 18, 1831. 

Dr. Whately is made Archbishop of Dublin. 

IIkv. John Kkw.e to Rev. J. H. Newman, 

St*pltmber 1831 

X mu quite astonished at what you toll me about Whately, 
and can only say I hope he and the Irish Church may bo tho 
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To ins Sistku il. E. N. (at Stowlanoloft). 

Ox oh t lf>, 1831. 

For some tiino Whately’s promotion teased mo much, and 
in a selfish way. As far as he himself is concerned, one must 
always find sorrow about it, for I think he will not now have 
a day of peace till his life's end, any more than the Abbot 
Boniface after quitting the Abbey of ihnndrennon ; and Ip 
thinks all this too. But my first annoyance was as to my 
own prospects, for I foresaw he would ask me some time or 
other to join him at Dublin, and not only did I feel it would 
seem selfish and ungrateful and cowardly not to do so, but I 
feared it might turn out to be my duty on direct grounds, and 
had oven thought (that is, for some time) that a post in Ireland 
was the one tiling whieh seemed to have claims enough to 
draw mo from Oxford : perhaps you have heard me say so. 

However, hy this time l tlduk my mind is quite made up 
that it is my duty to remain where 1 urn, so remain I Khali, 
(la it not good to answer before l am asked l) My reason a 
for remaining an' these: first, 1 am aetually engaged to Mr. 
Bosch for a succession of works | historical, of the Councils, 
t). II. N.| the composition of widen is quite incompatible with 
the duties of a post about an Archbishop; next, this engage- 
ment will be in itself a channel of exclusive usefulness, which 
I should he abandoning just as l had begun it; thirdly, the 
study of theology is very much neglected at Oxford, and 1 
may bo doing peculiar service to the place (by 'peculiar* I 
mean what others will tint do) hy cultivating it ; fourthly, il 
tim*»s are troublous, Oxford will want hot headed men, am! 
such I menu to ho, and 1 am in my place; fifthly, I have sot m 
doubts whether my health would stand an Irish engagement 
Many minor reasons might- be added to the above. I drear 
AVhately proposing something | He never did ; he know im 
better than I knew myself J. H. N . |, but expert nothing im 
mediate, though at first I did. 

You may assure Rickards from me* that 1 urn a reforme] 
as much as he can lax l should like (a* far m 1 can under 
stand the matter) to substitute t he First Prayer Book of Kh>$ 
Edward for the present one; hut such reforms are not popular 
that is the worst of it; so that practically I do become at 
anti -reformer in (he modem sense of the word, I am thimkfu 
the Bishops have lately played so bold a part, but 1 fear tlicj 
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will still give way, a large number of them being frightened 
4 at the sound themselves have made/ 

The Provost has again negatived my proposition of doino- 
something for Littlemore. ... ° 


To ins Mother. 


October 24, 1831. 

I have to-day received a very valuable present of books 
from many of my new friends and pupils, consisting of thirty- 
six volumes of the Fathers; among these are the works of 
Austin, Athanasius, Cyril Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, Gregory 
Nyssen, Origen, Basil, Ambrose, and Irenaeus. They are so 
fine in their outsides as to put my former ones to shame, and 
the editions are the best. Altogether, I am now set up in the 
patristical line, should I be blessed with health and ability to 
make use of them. 

Rev. S. Rickards to Rev. J. IT. Newman. 

Stowlangloft : October 25, 1831 

Harriett tells me a little about your employments, and 
when I can get rid of the regret I feel that the College has 
lost you, 1 I am well pleased to know they are what they are. 
I very earnestly hope they will put you into Whately’s place 
[Headship of Alban Flail] ; that ought to be vacant by this time ; 
I am glad you are so sanguine about Oxford, it helps me to 
keep up my spirits about it, when else they would be apt to 
fail. Most people there fall so short of one’s expectations, 
just when they have got to the point when they might begin 
to realise them. 

This is an odd neighbourhood into which we are got here, 
and thronged with a set of rather rich, moderately learned, 
and immoderately liberal clergy. The spirit of the Bishop of 
Norwich has got into them so thoroughly, that if they had not 
shown themselves so earnest for the late Bill, one might have 
thought that they reckoned a decisive opinion the chief crime. 
Of course, here and there we have a hot man on one extreme 
side pitched against a still hotter on the other side. But the 
effect of these seems to be only to make the mass more certain 
than ever, that they are the wise happy men. There was a stir 

1 By Mr. Newman retiring from the tutorship. 
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made a few weeks ago, which I helped to make, to bring the 
clergy to meet together once a month within a given district. 
It may still come to something, but it is at present at a standstill * 
and two of the oldest and more influential clergy, who professed 
to like the thing in most respects, still gave it as their opinion 
that it was unnecessary, because all things that could be dis- 
cussed had been discussed already in books, and the books 
might be bought as they were wanted. As far as I have been 
able to observe, hitherto, the people are either of the lowest 
order of Dissenters, and this to a vast extent, or else they are 
Churchmen without a jot of Christian knowledge. I wish you 
could come and see us, that I might talk to you of many things 
whereof I cannot write. I can say but little to you until you 
do, for I feel scarcely to know anything about you. Accept 
our love, and let it fetch you speedily. 

Mrs. Newman to J. II. N. 

[On the first alarm of the cholera in England.] 

Rose Ilill; November 12, 1831. 

. . . Should it [the cholera] increase, I wish you could 
have that cottage at Littlemore for head-quarters for nurses 
to be on the spot, without mixing with uncontaminated families, 
and for a dep6t of medicines, <fec. And I should think it a 
privilege, while health permits, for you to consider me head 
nurse. I have the whole in my head, should it be ordained 
that our vicinity is to suffer under the visitation. Pray take 
care of your own health. Your usefulness is before you, I 
trust for the comfort of many, for many years. 

Towards the close of 1831 the Notes have frequent mention 
of the cholera. 

November 5. — News of the cholera in Sunderland. 

November 6. — Prayers against the cholera in College 
Chapel. 

November 15. — Had papers about the cholera for my 
parishioners. 

November 17. — We sent out Keble’s cards. Candidate for 
Poetry Professorship. 

December 8. — Keble elected Poetry Professor. 

December 9. — No' sleep at night. Preached University 
sermon in. the afternoon. My first as Select Preacher, 
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December 17.— Went round tho parish with cholera com- 
-tOC. 

December 10.— Resumed opuseuhim after many weeks’ in- 
•option. [I was working too hard at 4 The Allans.’ It 
i duo tlu's next suimiuT, and I had only begun to read for 
>r scarcely so, the summer pust..| 

.December 2B. T. Mo/ley disappoint ing me, wrote and 
iched lee lu ro for morning service. 1 

Tho correspondence of tho year 1832 open is with what Mr. 
.vman calls a sad letter from Mr. Burrell Fronde, as giving 
unfavourable* report of his own health. In the course of 
e (niters a protest on his friend’s method of working on tlio 
seulum then in progress, and then continues : 

Rev. It. U. Fntumn to Rrv. J. II. Newman. 

. . , Tf you go on fiddling with your introduction you 
most certainly get into a scrape at last. 

I have for tho last live days been reading Marsh’s Michaclis, 
eh I took up by accident, and have been much interested 
t. I see that old Wilborforee ( Robert] owes to it much of 
profundity which I have before now been floored and 
•awed by. It has put many things into my head that I 
n* thought of before. 

Rev, J. If. Newman to Rev. It. JL Fkoudk. 

January 13, 1832. 

Four letter was most* welcome, sad as it was ; I call it 
fiinly from beginning to end a sad letter, and yet somehow 
letters, in their place and in God’s order, arc as acceptable 
jerry ones, 

What I write for now is to know why you will not trust 
' brother [N . B. William Fronde] to come up by himself, 
him go into your rooms, and do stop in Devonshire a good 

4 It is justice to the delinquent to give his recollections on the 
4cm. * lie [ Newman j never complained of an unexpected addition 
Is work, or any interruption. I had undertaken a saint’s day 
cm. An hour before the time I presented myself a defaulter. I 
l not do it. Newman threw aside the work he was busily and 
•ly engaged cm and wrote a sermon, which, when delivered, might 
ate days of oarcsful \ trej carat ion.- Man I n Umwat oh / ejbj of Oriel and 
fjjhrd Movement t vub 1, p, 207, 
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sage, but goodl y ® t n J* * od sir, that every thought I think 
xt m mind. ^ lle ^ y d ^ write is writing, and that thought 
is thought, and ev ® r J, , and that, though I make the 

SSffiSSS " 

l “« Jt of Asietio 
Eickords to tad . m to P»™> he k tot , m a«, from 

cholera, as large a g under i an d coal barges unload. The 
the place where th ^fieur hours. nS other case has 
poor m f,J t e iere is much English cholera about. He was 
dX rr6 out of health, in bad circumstances, a suspected man, 
aiuUn a very dejected state of mine . 


Eev. John Keble to Rev. J. H. Newman. 


January 16 , 1832 - 


tint tn von, but don’t much 
woi^m^tlt^onsideTing the twenty-six tomes of the Concilia 

raB-i»PPo™”»° fct r««yLoott.el tatl ftinkl »» 
“ore in the spirit of the 1 ™ by ^ th 

irVLhh, — 

himself. 


Rev . William Palme* on Woboebtue* to Rev. 
J. H. Newman. 


January 22 , 1832 - 


, -* . TO ni;ncrlvrun the risk of displeasing you, yet 

eonlrSflS; Sting t, express, however fonrt, 


1 rAnthor of Origines liturgica ?. J. H, TSI\] 
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the pleasure which your discourse this day afforded mo. 
[N.B.— ' This is Sermon IV. of my University sermons. 1 ] 

How entirely and completely did I go along with all you 
said so wisely and so truly ! How thankful did I feel to 
Divine Mercy for raising up preachers of righteousness 1 In 
times of sorrow and depression, when evil seems to prevail 
over all the earth, there is an inexpressible consolation to the 
broken spirit to see and know that there are still some faithful 
found. 

February 20 there is mention of a distressing letter from 
Fronde, and the following letter from Archdeacon Froudo 
shows how serious ho felt his son’s case to be. 


Ven. Akcudeacqn Fhoudk to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

February 22. 

If the doctor advises it, T have offered to b<\ Harrell's com- 
panion to the Mediterranean or any other part of the world 
that may bo supposed most favourable in such a case as his. 
1 own my faith m the advantages to be gained by going abroad 
is not very great, unless they can be procured under the most 
favourable circumstances. At any rate, I think your suggestion 
for bis giving up the office of treasurer shall be followed. 

We hear of severe weather in town and the northern part 
of the kingdom ; hero wo have had a fortnight of the most 
delightful time I over remember at this season. 


Rev. J. IT, Newman to Rev. R. H. Fnourm. 

April (Lent) 1832. 

Ah T grow idle and did not know what to say, I gave up 
my subject (for the University pulpit), and determined to 
preach a practical discourse fit for Lent, Therefore I have 
written a sermon a against Hir James Macintosh, Knight. 1 
still have some need of your imprimatur, and send you 1 Ser- 
mon Notes/ to which I shall expect an answer by return of 
post should you discern anything heretical, &e, 

1 The title of Hcrmtm IV. is * The Usurpation of Ileuson.’ The text, 
Matt. xi. HI : ‘Wisdom in justified of her children.’ 

* Hoe Herman VI., ffnirtrtitj/ Aerm&ns. Title: * On Justice, ns a 
Principle of Divine Uovernanee. Text, Jer. vlii. II;* They have landed 
the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying Peace, peace, 
when there in m pence.* 

VOE. I, 


Q 
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Sir J. M. asserts that imperative per se as is the voice of 
conscience, yet the test of its correctness is its tending to the 
general good. In other words, he supposes benevolence un- 
limited and absolute to be the attribute of the Divine govern- 
ance, and the end the general good ; and that it is impossible 
(‘a contradiction in terms 5 ) for anyone who holds (as all must 
hold as soon as it is stated) the general good to be the most 
desirable conceivable end of the world’s course, to love and 
revere, i.e. to have religious feelings towards a Deity of mixed 
arid imperfect benevolence. Accordingly that the feeling of 
justice in the mind is but a divinely appointed expedient for 
promoting the general good ; and so again of purity. 

I first speak of the cheerful hopeful view of human nature 
which prevails at all times (especially since the glorious 1688 !). 
Such was Paley’s, Addison’s, Blair’s, and now Maltby’s, and 
the Liberals’. It is nominally like the Christian’s cheerfulness, 
but superficial, &c. . . . 

Before quoting Sir J ames, I come to the arguments which 
I wish your critical judgment on. Justice is amiable as 
well as Benevolence (here I go somewhat beyond Butler ; 
part 1, ch. 3, is it % Therefore be sharp). That we do not 
commonly love and revere J ustice arises from our being sinners 
and fearing it. The saints in heaven glorify God, because 
£ just and true are his ways,’ &c . — vide Revelation. 


Rev. R. H. Froude to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

Fairford: April 6, 1832. 

On the whole I like both the subject and the ToVot, especi- 
ally that on which you tell me to be sharp. Perhaps the love 
of order is too minute ; but I will make two or three remarks 
on the arrangement, &c. ? 

Might not something be said on the silliness of attempting 
to reduce all our moral instincts to one generally, &c. ? 


Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. II. Froude. 

April 12, 1832. 

• ; * As to y° ur c Annotations in Neandri Ilomiliam, 5 to bo 
f ure _r F ave trea ^ ^ em with what is now called c true respect 5 
tor I have spoken highly of them and done everything but 
use them. I did not have them till Saturday morning : so, 
aving your authority for what I wanted — i.e . the soundness 
of the mam position and the roirov — I became indolent. 
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Tho fallowing letter to a former pupil is of so private a 
character that it certainly could not have bom inserted hero 
but that tho receiver has already put it into print in the 
Addenda to his i Itemiiiiseoneos of Oriel College.* It iy 
therefore given as a specimen of Mr. Newmans letters of 
counsel to young men under his influence. Tho sentenees 
which introduce the letter may bo given from tho Miemini 
sconces.’ 

The new idea of Cardinal Newman as a mere dialectician 
and orator is so utterly repugnant to all my thoughts and 
feelings about him, t hat 1 am tempted to add a letter which I 
have early referred to. When. . . J returned all Newman’s 
letters, I lamented that I had not seen this for many years, 
and concluded l must have lost it. 1 was deceived by the 
most important matter of tho letter not appearing on the first 
page. Newman had a better recollection of its contents, and, 
finding it among the rest, returned it. The letter was written 
just fifty years ago [at tho date 188*2], while Hampden was 
delivering his Hampton lectures, and Newman himself was 
deep in his * Arinas. 

Iticv. J. ,11. Newman to Uf,v. Trros. Mozlky. 

(bid Collvtje ; May HI, 1832. 

My dear Modey, •• J. Marriott has taken lUtckland in this 
neighbourhood, on his going into orders in the autumn, but 
the curacy being vacant in June, the place will be several 
months without pastor. Slovens has told me this, and on 
my hinting to him the possibility of its suiting you for ibis 
interval, wished me to write to you; ho I do. The place you 
know from our Wad ley excursions* You distinguished your- 
self by rating up the lime groves with Wilborforco, and rested 
under the fragrant tit's. The population about GUO (?). Tho 
distance twelve miles from Oxford. There is a cottage which 
is used as a parsonage for the curate. I hear you are thinking 
of duty, else 1 should not have mentioned it, considering your 
fate illness. It has been very unfortunate that you were 
obliged to give up your engagement with Hound, but all is for 
the best, 1 am truly rejoiced to find your desire for parochial 
employment has not diminished, and your opinion of your 
own health not such as to deter you. For myself, since I 
boat'd your symptoms, I have not boon alarmed, but some 

a 2 
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persons have been very anxious about you. I trust you 
to be preserved for many good services in the best of cam 
I am sure you have that in you which will come to good 
you cherish and improve it. You may think I am saying 
strange thing, perhaps an impertinent and misplaced, i 
perhaps founded on a misconception, yet let me say it, i 
blame me if it be harsh — namely, that had it pleased God 
have visited you with an illness as serious as the Colches 
people thought it, it would almost have seemed a rebuke 
past waste of time. I believe that God often cuts off th 
He loves, and who really are His, as a judgment, not ini 
fering with their ultimate safety, but as passing them bj 
if unworthy of being made instruments of His purposes, 
is an idea which was strong upon the mind of my brotl 
during his illnesses of the last year, while he did not do 
that his future interests were essentially secure. I doubt : 
at all that you have all along your illness had thoughts ab 
it, far better than I can suggest ; and I reflect with thanki 
ness that the very cause of it was an endeavour on your p 
to be actively employed ; to the notion of which you s 
cling ; yet I cannot but sorrowfully confess to myself (li 
much so ever I wish to hide the past from my own mind) t 
you have lost much time in the last four or five years. I 
I wish to hide it from myself, because, in simple truth, in i 
perceive a humiliation to myself. I have expected a good d 
from you, and have said I expected it. Hitherto I have fo 
disappointed, and it is a mortification to me. I do exp 
it still, but in the meanwhile time is lost, as well as h 
delayed. How you must not think it unkind in me notic 
this now, of all times of the year. I notice it, not as if ] 
needed the remark most now, rather less, but because you hi 
more time to think about it now. It is one especial use 
times of illness to reflect about ourselves. Should you, h< 
ever, really acquit yourself in your own mind, thinking t 
the course you have pursued, of letting your mind take 
own way, was the best for yourself, I am quite satisfied, e 
will believe you, yet shall not blame myself for leading you 
the question, since no one can be too suspicious about hims 
Doubtless you have a charge on you for which you must g 
account. You have various gifts, and you have good princip 
Dor the credit of those principles, for the sake of the Chui 
and for the sake of your friends, who expect it of you, see t 
they bring forth fruit. I have often had — nay have —conti 
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ally anxious thoughts about you, but it is unpleasant to obtrude 
thorn, and now 1 have hesitated much before I got myself to 
say what I have said, lest I should only be making a fuss ; 
yet believe mo to speak with very much affection towards 
you. Two men who know you best, (1. and 0., appear to 
me to consider you not at all improved in your particular 
weak points. I differ from them. .Perhaps I am exaggerating 
their opinion, and men speak generally and largely when they 
would readily, on consideration, make exceptions, <I t c. But 
if this be in any measure true, think what it implies r ( What 
are we plaeed here for, except to overcome the <v7re/n<rTUTos 
ajAtifm 'a, 1 whatever it be in our own ease 

I have no great news for you from this place. Poor Dorn- 
ford is laid up with a low fever. Wood has left us, and in a 
week or two commences the law in London. The few days 
he was in Oxford, after the decision of our election, were sad 
indeed : they made Proude and mo quite uncomfortable, not 
ns not fully participating in the act of the College (of which 
doubtless he has given you an account), but. from the notion 
of W.s going. Under any circumstances it is a painful thing 
on both sides when a man leaves residence and parts from his 
friends ; but I am not to lose him, as we art' to be very regular 
correspondents. Wilson is in msulcuco this term, good fellow 
as he is. What a pleasant thing it would be to have more 
fellowships than eighteen that is, if we could always have 
such good men to put into them 1 

liver yours very affectionately, 

J . 1 1. N KWMAN. 

In the June of 1832 Mr. Newman became personally 
acquainted with the Rev. Hugh James Rose, rector of Uud- 
high, whose name is connected with the start of the Movement. 
Mr. Rose was then on a visit to Mr. Palmer, of Worcester. 
The entries in the 1 Chronological Notes * imply that ho was 
at once welcomed into the band of friends invited to meet 
him. 

Jit nr 2. M r. Horn) in Oxford. Met him at Palmer’s at 
dinner. 

Jn nr X Called, with Pusey, on Mr, ’Rose. This was the 
termination of their quarrel about Centum writers. 


* Hub. xil 1. 
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June 4. — FroudO and I dined at Palmer’s to meet Mr 
Pose. 

June 6. — Dined with Ogilvie to meet Rose. 

The impression made on Mr. Rose by his reception at 
Oxford is shown in the following passage in a letter to hi* 
late host. 


Rev. W. Palmer to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

... He (Rose) says : I assure you that I have not spt»i 
so delightful a week for many years ; and that I derived til# 
very highest gratification which such times as these admits 
from seeing such a body of learned, powerful and high-miuc|i*l 
men as I had the good fortune, through your kindness, I# 
meet at Oxford. Convey my best thanks to Mr. Ogilvie for 
his attention to me ; and my kind regards to Mr. Newwia, 
assuring him that his MS. [I suppose the £ Arians ’] has jnnt 
come into my hands safe, and that I am taking it into tltf 
country. 

All through June Mr. Newman had been engaged ojpftH 
his ‘Arians,’ or, to give its original title, ‘ First Yolum# d 
Councils.’ 

Mr. Froude had warned his friend not to go ‘ fiddling mu 
with his preface. Mr. Newman’s solicitude over this fi wd 
work showed itself throughout. He grudged no pains j wftti 
and re- wrote ; read passages to his home circle ; sought th 
criticism of his friends. Mr. Henry Wilberforce mad® IM 
to tell him that the style was not, to his judgment, equal I 
that of his sermons ; finally, he notes in his diary, c the U* 
days of my working upon the “Arians” I was tired wotuN 
fully, continually on the point of fainting away, quite wm 
out.’ 

Absorbed as those passages show Mr. Newman to tnH 
been in his literary work, the correspondence of this tin 
proves his mind to have been very much occupied witli ij 
(questions involved in his accepting the office of Dean el % 
College. j 
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Rev. J. II. Newman to Rev. II. Jbnicyns. 

June. 28, 1832. 

My dear Jenkyns, The more I think about it, the more 
it seems to me to ho the business of the College to consider 
whether they will make me Dean, rather than mine whether 
I will accept their offer. So I have come to the conclusion to 
take the office, if it comes to me ; and leave the responsibility 
of first moving in the matter to them. At the same time, as 
a member of the College, and bound moreover in duty to it, 
I am desirous of clearing and expediting the business by any 
explanations it may bo in my power to give. 

Ever yours, 

J. XL Newman. 

Rev, J. IT. Newman to Rev. II. Jenkyns. 

June 30, 1832. 

My dear Jenkyns, X write, instead of coming to you, in 
order to bo explicit. I t certainly strikes one that tlm College 4 , 
being electors, have the direct responsibility of electing. 

Had I anything to communicate either about myself or 
the Provost, 1 ought to do so ; but I have nothing. Por the 
Provost, I maintain I can know no mores than yourself what 
will happen on his pari. ; anel for myself, I am not conscious 
of cherishing any specific plan or novel principle about. College 
discipline, Arc., which l am desirous of bringing into operation, 
or l would say so frankly. Did I know e>f any mmvnnount,- 
able obstacle to my discharging the duties of the office effi- 
ciently, for my own sake 4 , ! would decline it. Hut an experi- 
ment it certainly is— an experiment, which 1 do not say I will 
do my utmost (if it is made) to bring to a successful issues for 
of course I am already bound to that, but which wemlci lead 
me, on taking the office, to anticipate the chancy whether from 
your wish or my own, of my not holding it another year. I 
can say no more than this; and all this, only in mddmee, so 
to say ; for you all are the judges, not, I. 

Why should I, being satisfied with what I am, go out of 
my way to bring responsibility on myself f At the same time 
I can say with sincerity that to bo elected Dean is a mark of 
confidence which I have done nothing to deserve. 

Excuse this long talk, which is more than I thought it 
would be. Now to your questions. 
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]. I do not recollect the words of the Statute, Imf without 
waiting for precise terms, I fully think that the I trim U 
hound to assist and art under the Provost in maintaining tins 
discipline and good order of the Dollege. ^ 

2. I fully allow that tin* discretion of the I Van In liinititl, 
i.e. its particular acts stopped hv the veto of the Provost, 

But here I will make some remarks ; though, since tiny 
do not interfere with the above, they may seem irrelevant, 

(1) 1 conceive the Dean at liberty to maintain things ns 
he finds them, when he wishes : i>. without dreaming of he 
terfering with the Provosts diseretiou, l hold the I Van to 
have the right of acting himself by existing rules; c,y, .sup- 
posing (to take an absurd ease) it were proposed that the 
gentlemen commoners should sleep out of < ’ollege, the l Van 
need not be a party to such arrangement. 

(2) 1 think the Dean has the right of determining whet her 
or not# he is acting up to his duty as prescribed by statute mid 
custom ; r.r/. supposing my feelings go strongly against mb 
ministering the Sacrament to an individual, and the Provost 
wishes me, and I refust* ■ here his veto cannot come in ; he 
can only say 4 you are not acting tip to your other * ; a |#*4n| 
to be decided by my judgment, not hi*. 

(.1) Is not the l>ean th** chaplain of the (’allege, *>, the 
sole officiator in the ordinary service of the i ’hutch I i.e, I 
exclude the Communion Service, 

I throw out these observations as they <*eeur ft* me hut 
at present they seem correct. 

Ever yours, 

d. II. Nkwmax. 

Rkv. J. H, Newman to Ht:v. If, Jtmnm 

Jahj $, IMS. 

My dear Jenkyim,— 1 agree entirely in your view, ale 
straetedly considered, that the Dean him no todejiemlent 
authority, and is hut a Vice* Provost. But abstract view* mv 
little to the purpose, as you observe - yon have yourself given 
it as your opinion that the Dean, ns any other officer, iimst 
have a discretionary power i n fart \ anti 'whether this nri*n 
from the Provost’s granting it or not, and therefore k or k 
not subject to his limiting, is not it practical tpiesttom I 
grant it is ho originated, ho limited ; hut the tltflkulfy i.% how 
shall we know that all jatriieH to the |*ro|**sed arrangement 
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agree to the previous question and allow the Dean’s actual 
discretionary power ? Now, of course, it would be the height 
of disrespect and indelicacy to ask the Provost whether he 
has altered his (practical) views on this subject, and I for my 
part hardly think it necessary, were it ever so proper ; for 
men change their line of conduct without knowing it them- 
selves, and I think it probable the Provost would. But if 
other persons have a suspicion, which I have not, that the 
Provost will not practically allow the principle which you 
allow ; let them not think of making me Dean, for no good 
could come of the arrangement. O11 my part I avow without 
reserve, if it be necessary to speak strongly, that it would be, 
in my opinion, underhand in me to attempt any change which 
I believed the Provost to consider important, without giving 
him the opportunity of interposing, i.e. without acquainting 
him with it. Even as Tutor, an office which, though in his 
gift, may appear to some to be held not strictly of him, but of 
the University — I never made changes in fact (though the 
above were my abstract views) without full written explana- 
tion to those who were senior to me in the tuition, and their 
sanction upon it. Much less should I do so in a place which, 
though not in the Provost’s gift, is in the absti'act that of a 
mere assistant to him in certain specified functions. 

At the same time, I never will filedge myself to mention 
to the Provost all I do on my own discretion ; there being a 
multitude of little things which one who has the superin- 
tendence of others does at the moment and forgets at once — 
and the discriminating between great matters and little must, 
I conceive, rest with his own judgment. However, let me 
come to the pi'actical point of the Sacrament ; for if the 
question is to turn on this, we are both of us losing time. 

I have at pi’esent no formed opinion about administering 
it to the mass of undergraduates ; but if I have to make up 
my mind (which I cannot do all at once on an important 
subject), I think it very likely I shall make it a point of con- 
science to act upon it. Then the question will be whether the 
Provost will make it a point of conscience, on the other hand, 
to bid me administer it when I object. If so, dropping 
abstract views, it is frank to say, I should not consider myself 
bound to obey him in a matter so solemn. I will further say, 
that, at this very time (I may change my opinion next week) 
I am disinclined towards the present rule of (practically) 
obliging the undergraduates to communicate. 
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I will say no more in answer to your letter, before I ca] 
see whether this brings things to an issue ; merely adding tha 
to, ask the Provost whether he would allow me this discrete 
about the Sacrament, seems to me wrong ; it is like imposin 
conditions on him, and I think he should be supreme ; hi 
discretionary power being limited solely by the practicabilit 
of governing well by means of it. 

Yours, 

J. H. Newman. 

In J uly of this year Mr. Newman visited Cambridge, goin 
from thence to Mr. Pickards. To his Mother he gives h: 
lirst impressions of Cambridge. 


Cambridge : Jidy 16, 1832. 

Having come to this place with no anticipations, I ai 
quite taken by surprise and overcome with delight. Thi 
doubtless, you will think premature in me, inasmuch as I ha^ 
seen yet scarcely anything, and have been writing letters < 
business to Mr. Pose, and Pivingtons. But really, when I sa 
at the distance of four miles, on an extended plain, wider tha 
the Oxford, amid thicker and greener groves, the Alma Mati 
Cantabrigiensis lying before me, I thought I should not 1 
able to contain myself, and, in spite of my regret at her presei 
defects and past history, and all that is wrong about her, 
seemed about to cry £ Floreat ceternum Surely there is 
genius loci hero, as in my own dear home ; and the nearer 
came to it the more I felt its power. I do really think t] 
place finer than Oxford, though I suppose it isn’t, for everyoi 
says so. I like the narrow streets ; they have a character, ai 
they make the University buildings look larger by contrai 
I cannot believe that King’s College is not far grander tin 
anything with us ; the stone, too, is richer, and the folia 
more thick and encompassing. I found nay way from t 
town to Trinity College like old (Edipus, without guide, ' 
instinct ; how, I know not. I never studied the plan 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Pose is away ; he is very ill, which accounts for 1 
silence. Should you see Froude, tell him he is married. 

P.S. — Let me know about the cholera. I trust we sh 
have no cases, but it would distress me deeply should a a 
occur while I am away. 
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Rev. Wm. Palmer of Worcester to Rev. J. II. Nfavman. 

July 18, 183*2. 

I was anxious to soo yon before I left Oxford, but called 
at your rooms more than once in vain. I often think of you, 
and not without some anxiety, when I reflect that the cholera 
is now in Oxford ; and though it is true that few persons in 
the belter classes of society have taken it yet, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling some uneasiness when it is likely to come into 
the vicinity, perhaps the presence, of a valued friend. Lot mo 
hoar, my dear friend, of your health, and may God have you 
under His protection. 

I congratulate you very sincerely on getting rid of MS. 
Few sensations in life are more agreeable. It is like taking a 
load off the conscience. I cannot toll with what interest and 
satisfaction I look forward to a perusal of the results. [N.B. 
— -My work on the Arians.] 

Mr. Newman returned to Oxford on the 24th of July, and 
reports * Cholera in Hi. Clement’s. ’ That it was not confined 
to the poorer classes is well known. The following loiters 
show the general impression of alarm. 

IL W. Wilueuforcje, Esq., to Rev. J. 11. Newman. 

July 27, 1832. 

. , . I did not know whether I might not say that I should 
be coming to see you at Oxford. I had hoped that my Mother 
would consent, but the deaths in the upper classes this week 
in Lmdon have too much alarmed her. Mrs, R. Smith was 
a cousin of my Father’s. Bho was well cm Sunday morning, 
seiml at noon while on her way to church, and, in spite of 
the most prompt attendance of the most eminent practitioners, 
dead by midnight. 

Lord Carrington writes to my Father that the London 
gentry are flying in every direction. 

In the ( Chronological Notes’ is written: 

There had been no ease of cholera in Hi Mary’s and 
Littlemore. The eases, I think, wore all in the parishes 
which were upon the day. 
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Frederic Rogers, Esq., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Blackheath: July 23, 1832. 

... I have to thank yon again for your present at parting. 
I have not yet discovered (though I think I have gone through 
most of it two or three times) where the liberty lies which 
you asserted yourself to have taken with me : but I do see 
enough of the private nature to feel extremely complimented 
at being allowed to see them, and being trusted with i 

[ Rogers, having passed his examination, seemed now t< 
have done with Oxford ; so I gave him the little book as if ii 

P'U'Untf.] 

I 1 ia ve seen W ood and W ilson lately. W ood rather knocke< 
up by conveyancing. But he is by this time in Yorkshire 
w here he will remain till N ovember . He wants a little lecturin 
from you ; ho goes to bed late . . . . 


Rev. J. H. Newman to E. Rogers, Esq. 

Oriel College : July 25, 1832. 

T soon heard the speed o£ your operations at Rivington’ 
but from Mr. .Rose I have only just heard. Through 
variety of circumstances I have been in suspense till yeste: 
day about the fate of my MS. Turrill, indeed, delivered: 
at once, but a note to Mr. Rose, which I had not in time f< 
you, was sent wrong by Rivington. Thus over-care is ofte 
defeated by itself. .Directly you went, I felt unwell, and tl 
next night had to send for Mr. W. Nothing ought to hai 
alarmed me, but. I had been near fainting more than one 
and altogether (fear being* more imaginative at night-time- 
did you never find this? it partly accounts for the fear 
••hosts), I must confess I played the fool. Continuing, ho 1 ' 
over, indisposed, 1 was obliged to leave my work, and went 
( ’ninbridge in hopes of finding Mr. Rose, but he had left fre 
illness, and I went on. to Rickards, and fetched back my sist< 
finding your letter on my return yesterday. I am glad y 
have commenced your wanderings, and the violoncello, thou 
they do not. proceed, contemporaneously. You have no char 
of seeing me. : l am so uncertain. After you went, we hue 
fatal ease of cholera at Littlemore. It was not in my pari? 
but it made us very busy, being so very near. Between a fo 
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nio-lit and three weeks having past without a second case, we 
consider we are as safe as any other part of the neighbour- 
hood : though I have heard, on my return, that the obstinate 
blockheads have actually first, not burnt, but buried, and now 
again actually dug up, the bed furniture of the poor patient 
which they were ordered to destroy. Is not this the very 
spirit of Whiggery : opposition for its own sake, striving against 
the truth, because it happens to be commanded us ; as if wis- 
dom were less wise because it is powerful ? and can we wonder 
at the brutishness of the Israelites in the desert, with such 
specimens before our eyes ? As to the cholera, it is not yet 
formidable here, I am thankful to say, or I should not have 
gone away. (I have wandered — I meant to say, that perhaps 
it might come on and keep me here, and prevent my ramblings.) 
We have had altogether about forty cases— confined, I believe, 
to St. Ebbe’s, St. Aldate’s, the Jail, &c., though we cannot, of 
course, boast, were it but for the bad luck of it. Eor myself, in 
these things it is well to be a fatalist j I am practically so. 
Whether imagination would get the better, did I actually see 
a case, I cannot tell, but at present I am unable to realise the 
danger. Surely one s time is come, or it is not , the event is 
out ^f our power. David’s meaning is evident to me in a way 
I never understood it before. When he speaks of falling into 
hands higher than human, he means to say that the pestilence 
is beyond the physicians ; but famine is not beyond the chief 
butlers and bakers of Israel. The difficulty is to unite resigna- 
tion 'with activity. Here we are only called to be resigned, 
which is comparatively easy. Then, again, when one argues 
about oneself, there is on one’s own mind the strong impression 
(I know it is not a good argument, but fear is but an impression, 
and this works by a counter-imagination) that one is destined 
for some work, which is yet undone in my case. Surely my 
time is not yet come. So much for the cholera. 

I can hardly tell you what I would say about the verses I 
put into your hands. It was their private nature which con- 
stituted the liberty, for why should I tell you of things which 
do not pertain to you ? Ib is, literally, being impertinent. 
Nor am I satisfied with your reference to the Buckland oc- 
currence , 1 * * for there is every difference between a stranger and 


1 The 4 verses ’ were an early collection of poems kept, though printed, 

so strictly private, and for so limited a number of readers, that it was 

an effort to give it to intimate friends beyond this inner circle. Several 

of the poems, however, now find a place in the book of Verses. The 
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a friend. However, I see by your letter that you .suffer mo, 
and that is enough. Do not think this absurd. We may fool 
things to be done in kindness, which yet our judgment con- 
demns as out of propriety ; and what 1 toured was you might# 
have an instinctive feeling that J had done what 1 ought 
not, though my own judgment, having heroine pnz/.led, might 
not have seen it. And oven as it is, l sometimes fool quite 
ashamed of myself for having given you the book, and have 
all manner of absurd spectres danehtg betore me, the nephews 
of mauvaim hontr (I. cannot make out who their father is), 
which is more painful than guilt. 

I propose going away next week in Brighton and Tunbridge 
Wells. 1 had a plan of going through part of Wales with 
Palmer of Worcester, in the, autumn. It would be curious if 
wo met. Davies is dead, and there will be two vacancies 
next year. They say Marriott, of Balliol is to he a formidable 
competitor to you and W. How 1 should rejoice it you and W« 
succeed 1 It is far from impossible. I suppose Wood stands 
at Merton ! It would complete ones happiness did he get. in 
there. Wilson tells me that wretch 11. W., instead of settling 
to some serious work, has been falling in ami out of love in 
Yorkshires Cura ut vafmut ondi tnL 

P.8. Oalcott’s is the Invst introductory book on thorough 
boss that I know. Bhield is a goose. 


Rev, Blanco White to Rev. J. If. Newman. 

/tWm/u/e ; Jut; a at til, 18112. 

... I hope when we go to Dublin in Nuvcmlicr 1 shall 
be able to finish a first volume containing the history of perse- 


* Buckland occurrence * way possibly apply to the following cxteifjjmrn 
stumns, written for a lady who was to him a stranger,, who had com* 
milted her Album to a mutual acquaintance (the present Edina) with 
an urgent, petition that Mr. Newman should la? )H*r*nuded to ermtrihute 
some linen to her hook, This petition was preferred as a joke, hut a 
certain pair of kittens which had great prominence given to them hy 
his host (the Hew, Thomas Muxloy), who lavished on them much wit and 
humour, suggested those lines, written In pencil i 


Two kittens gain our pleased caress 
And share our rival praise ; 

One has the rarer cleverness, 

One Beauty's winning ways. 

Thoughtless of self, a friendly pair, 
In musing mood they sit j 


Ho aim deform f lic modest Fair, 
Ho gibe tin? silent Wit, 

So is if minds of noblest mould 
Blit! ettotifti! it peaceful life ; 
Their friends tint ling of war unfold 
And trim tlm party strife. 
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cution till the end of the ninth century. The second volume, if 
I live to write it, will ho the history of the Inquisition properly 
so called. I long to see your hook [the 4 Arians ’]. 

In spite of violent prejudice, tne Archbishop [Whately] 
cannot but gain ground in the esteem of all good men that 
come near him. l>ut oh, my dear 'Newman, what furious 
bigots are to be found here in the Protestant party 1 I have 
heard a sermon, beautifully written and delivered, that shocked 
me more than any speech of Mr. Hume, considering where it 
was delivered. Satire, sarcasm, everything objection able, from 
the pulpit, and the congregation in an open titter. I expected 
‘hear hear* at every moment ; and yot the preacher is high 
Evangelical. 

, . . What, will the Morton Pinckney people say when they 
see the new Hector [Thomas Mozley] 1 Will they not suspect 
that ho has run away from Lecture and gone there for fun 
to personate his tutor? Hois, however, an excellent young 
man, and X trust the parishioners will soon find out his growing 
good qualities. 

Rev. Isaac Williams to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

Any'unt 25, 1852. 

. . . T will lot. you know about my coming back another 
time ; hut, my dear Newman, you have yot to learn howto bo 
a vicar, or you would see the impropriety of saying to a curate 
‘ I am obliged to you for staying’ ; for it is my business to bo 
hero always. T urn reading a little Chrysostom, which I find 
a great comfort and delight. 

Rev. E. II Puhky, TXT)., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

1832. 

The sermon which I preached for you. at Grove mot with 
the fates which it would have been more entitled to had 
you preached it; it extracted 70/., and was ‘ordered to he 
printed/ 

Now to myself the sermon appears infinitely less calculated 
to he printed than even the former one ; because it is more in 
the form of a sermon than the other ; and there is no one 
subject discussed in it, as I was obliged to make it very 
popular. 

How far might this incidental protest against the sad 
neglect of our heathen countrymen in our great towns or our 
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villages, or the greater publicity given to the success with 
which the exertions here have, in this case, been blessed, b© 
likely to produce other similar % 

To solve this I send you my sermon ; but I must insist that 
you will not even look at it if you are hurried still with your 
work, or need repose. 

Should you advise this to be printed (which I think you 
will not), what should you do with regard to the other ? 

Be sure you will be acting most kindly to me by consulting 
your own comfort. I was truly glad to hear from Mrs. New- 
man that you were much better. 

Rev. R. L. Cotton to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Sefitember 8, 1832. 

The consecration day was, indeed, a day much to be re- 
membered. Pusey’s sermon was very beautiful, and is in the 
press. ... I did not hear that he was injured by preaching, 
and have seen both his brothers since, and inquired after him. 
What progress has there been in the cholera 1 

Rev. R. H. Pjroude to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

September 9, 1832. 

I have had my ups and downs since I saw you. [ N . B . 
viz. July 31, when he left Oxford for home. It was when the 
cholera was imminent, and we parted as if, perhaps, we might 
not see each other again. With reference to the memory of 
that parting, when I shook hands with him, and looked into 
his face with great affection, I afterwards wrote the stanza ; 

And when thine eye surveys 
With fond adoring gaze, 

And yearning heart, thy friend, 

Love to its grave doth tend. 

and the latter in close proximity to the former : ravra 84 
ttojvtcl 0€tt)i/ €v yovvacn K€LTctt.J I will not go into details, for 
all is at last as well as possible ; but you were right in saying 
it would be a slow job [N.B. this refers to his sister, I think] ; 
perhaps much pain is yet to come, but all must go right. 

You will be glad to hear that I have made up my mind to 
spend the winter in the Mediterranean, and my father is going 
with me the end of November; and we shall see Sicily and th© 
south of Italy. We are both very anxious that you should 
come with us. I think it would set you up. 
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Rev. Du. Hawkins to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

J\ locJ tester ; September 12. 

I was grieved to hear some time ago from Pope that you 
had not boon well. I hopo you do not allow Messrs. Rose and 
Lyeli to work you hard. Writing is a most deceitful employ- 
ment ; hurting you the more, the more you are interested by 
it ; and you are always disposed to exert yourself too much. 
Wo have had good accounts of the Whatelys and B. White! 
We have excellent accounts of Busty, who is going to print 
his sermon at the consecration of a church. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. II. Proude. 

September 13 , 1832 . 

As to your proposal for mo to accompany you, it is very 
tempting. It quite unsettled me, and I have had a disturbed 
night with the thought of it. Indeed, it makes me quite sad 
to think what an evidence it lias given me of the little real 
stability of mind I have yet attained. I cannot make out 
why I was so little, or rather not at all, oxcited by the coming 
of thus cholera, and so much by this silly prospect which you 
have put before me. It is very inconsistent, except, perhaps, 
that the present novelty has come upon mo suddenly. But 
enough of philosophising. 

1 am much tempted by your proposal, for several reasons, 
yet there is so much of impediment in the way of my accepting 
it. I cannot divest myself of the feeling that I may be in- 
truding upon your father ; but, supposing this away, I see much 
in favour of the scheme. Probably I never shall have such 
an opportunity again. 1 mean that of going with a man I 
know ho well as yourself. And going with a person older than 
myself, as your father, is to me a great temptation. I am 
indolently distrustful of my own judgment in little matters, 
and like to be under orders. [ N.B. My leaving them, in the 
event, at Homes and going through Sicily by myself is a 
curious comment upon this.) 

Them what a name the mediterranean is ! And the time 
of the year, for I think summer would be too hot for me ; and 
the opportunity of getting there without touching Gallic earth 
(for l suppose you go by water), which is an abomination. 
And if I over am to travel, is not this the time when I am 
most nfc liberty for it 1 My engagements being slighter now 
VOL. 1 . 11 



likely to im hereafter. And I feed the need of it ; f am sus- 
picious of becoming narrow-minded, and at least I wish to 
experience the. feeding and t he trial of expansiveness of views, 
if it worn but to ho aide to my I had, and to know how to 
moot if in the ease of others. And then I think I may fairly 
say my health requires it. ’Not that I over expert to ho 
regularly well as long as l live. If is a thing f do not think 
of ; hut still I may he set up enough for years of work, for 
whieh, at. present, 1 may he unequal. 

But you must tell mo (I) us to time. I could not allow 
mystdf to ho absent from England beyond Easter (say tho 
loginning of April). Would it not he possible for me to part 
company with you 1 (2) As to expense, which, I apprehend, will 
bo a serious subject, . . . (5) Ah to my health. It is quite 
enough that you should he an invalid ; hut it would he an 
ungracious Trdptfryw for me to fall sick also. Now I cannot 
answer for my health. If all of a sudden I fell ill | 

My hook [ the ‘ Arians *j has long been out of hand. I 
suspect that Rose thinks it scarcely wife, and Itivinghm thinks 
it dull However, I am quite satisfied with Hose; he is in 
ecstasies with parts of it, ami, I sincerely believe, delays it 
under the wish to make it as good as possible, lie seems to 
like the first chapter leant, winch is now in Lydia hands. 
Hose is a very etuwgetic, well principled fellow. *! have seen 
a good deal of him ; whether he m firm remains to he seen, f 
will believe no one till he has committed himself. 

Do send Mr, Hose one or two more architectural articles 

before you go. 

Hkv. J. II. Nkwman to It nv. K. IL Fitmnm. 

(W«r l, 1*52. 

Perhaps I had better write instead of waif lug till we meet, 
for you may have made up your mind by t hat t ime. | N .11. In 
his letter of September 27 Fronde gave me private reasons 
for desiring after all to remain in England.) Now, flam, let 
mo entreat you that nothing hut tint force of plain duty keen 
you from going abroad. Yon require it. The complaint with 
which you are threatened in extremely slow in its advance* 
(and therefore insidious) when persons gel. foyoiir age. I have 
now a case at. Oxford width has been muting on for four 
full years ; and it lagan in a slight Imperceptible cold. 


to give up the prospect you have opened ; so do not let mo 
come in any way into your deliberations, as I suppose you 
will not. Did I consult my wishes I should stop at home. I 
grudge the time, the expense, the trouble, the being put out 
of one's way, <fce. But it may be a duty to consult for one's 
health, to enlarge one's ideas, to break one's studies, and to 
have the name of a travelled man ; this last being a pleasure 

alsO — -V 7 TC/) 0^7/9 'j-ap . 1 

I have been entirely idle the last month. The violin has 
been my only care, and, though X have not practised or pro- 
gressed much, yet .1 see that I could easily play bettor than X 
ever did, and with reyuhtr attention might do what X pleased. 
But of all trades under the sun the worst is that of music in a 
blow-up ; for Euripides's complaint still holds good, and the lyre 
is only heard in feasts. Yet 4 music hath charms,' and it wore 
better to ask the Date obolum after a tune than to beg without 
pretence. 

As the reader knows, the original plan for spending the 
winter in the Mediterranean was adhered to, and the party 
sailed from .Falmouth early in December. 

Rev. J. XL Newman to Rev. R. XL Fiioude. 

October 1832. 

T am more and more convinced one ought to do everything 
one can to avert a civil commotion ; and now incline to the 
hope that the Whig spirit will keep in and the Church be set 
adrift. If this were the ease we should he so very independent 
of things temporal ; for wo only, as individuals, should suffer. 
But a revolution involves the sufferings of others, and, con- 
sequently, our obligation to defend them, which is a tie. I 
should do all I can to support the Whigs so far forth as they 
are Conservative. 

T am afraid of making too much of little things and 
resting in them. Let unmake broad comprehensions. I hope 
you like this doctrine ; certainly it docs not do to split on 
trifles. One must use the obcoro/uci. X agree with you about 
preaching [Lc. extempore preaching). I have had from time 
to time divers thoughts about turning evangelical ho far , only 
i am afraid. If Oxford was any place but Oxford, I certainly 
would have a weekly lecture — X l h ny * 

1 Ariafc. IlhcL il 12. 
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than they luivo been these many years, and than they an 
likely to be hereafter. And I feel the nerd ot it; l am svm, 
picious of becoming narrow minded, and at least I wish It; 
experience the feeling and the trial ot expand veness of views, 
if it were but to bo able to sag l had, and to know how tv 
meet it in the ease of others. And then l think l may fairly 
my my health requires it. Not that ! ever expert to hr 

regularly well ms Jong as 1 live. It is a thing I do not think 

of; but still I maybe setup enough for years of work, fur 
which, at present, I may In' unequal. . 

But you must tell me (I) ns to t hue. I could not allow 
myself to be absent from England beyond Master (say the 
beginning of April). Would it not be pos able for me to part 
company with you 1 (2) Ah torxprme, which, I apprehend, will 
be a serious subject. . . . (d) As to my health. It is quite 

enough that you should be rut invalid , hut it would l*ti an 

ungracious mlpi/tyov for me to fall flick a! o. Now I cannot 
answer for my health. If rill of a sudden I fell ill 1 

My hook (the ‘Annus’! has long been out of hand, I 
suspect t hat Bose thinks it scarcely safe, and Rivington thinks 
it dull. However, I am quite sat i tied with lb»’»e ; he is in 
ecstasieH with parts of if, and, l sincerely believe, delays it 
under the wish to make it an good as pevnbte, lie seems to 
like the first, chapter leant, winch i.i now in LvellN hands. 
Rose is a very energetic, well principled fellow, I have seen 
a good dent of him ; whether he A firm remains to be seen, I 
will behove no one til! he lias commit ted himself. 

Do send Mr, Rose one or two more architectural articles 
before you go. 

Rkv. J. If. Nkwman* to Uiiv, it, II. Fiiortm, 

fWi*r I, 1 832. 

Perhaps 1 had better write instead of waiting till we meet, 
f«»r you may have made tip yom* mind by t Inf time, j NMk In 
his letter of September *J7 Fmiid** gave tor private reasons 
for desiring after all to remain in Koghtnd.) Now, ffitui, let 
me entreat you that nothing but tfc Imve **f plain duly keen 
you from going abroad. Ymi require it . The complaint with 
which you are threatened *•• rvfr**n;r*y i>!ovv in $u mhmttm 
(and therefore iuddiomd vdo-n | KWta.no* j*«4 toi»air ecu, I have 
now 11 cum? at Oxford which Um hem* ruining on for four 
full years ; ami it began in a light impeyerpfffdr cold. 
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As to myself, X liad rather postpone going, without liking 
to give up tho prospect you have opened ; so do not let me 
come m any jva y into your deliberations, as I suppose you 
will not. Did 1 consult nay wishes I should stop at home. I 
grudge tho time, the expense, the trouble, the being put out 
of ones way, <fce. 33 mt it may be a duty to consult for one’s 
health, to enlarge one’s ideas, to break one’s studies, and to 
have the name of a, travelled man ; this last being a pleasure 
also— aVcpoyiJsr y dp . 1 

1 have boon entirely idle the last month. The violin has 
boon my only wire, a,nd, though I have not practised or pro- 
gressed much, yet X see that I could easily play better than I 
over did, and witli 'regular attention might do what I pleased. 
But of all trail os under the sun the worst is that of music in a 
blow-up ; for buripicles’s complaint still holds good, and the lyre 
is only heard in feasts. Yet c music hath charms, 5 and it were 
bettor to ask the JDc&te obolum after a tune than to beg without 
pretence. 

As tho reader knows, the original plan for spending the 
winter in the Mediterranean was adhered to, and the party 
sailed from Falmoxrfcli early in December. 


Kiev. J. II. Newman to Kev. R H. Froude. 

October 1832. 


I am more and more convinced one ought to do everything 
one can to avert a* cA/vil commotion ; and now incline to the 
hope that the Whif$ spirit will keep in and the Church be set 
adrift. If tills were tfie case we should be so very independent 
of things temporal ; for we only, as individuals, should suffer. 
But a revolution involves the sufferings of others, and, con- 
sequently, our obligation to defend them, which is a tie. I 
should cio all l cart to support the Whigs so far forth as they 
are Conservative. 

I am afraid of making too much of little things and 
resting in them, 33et ms make broad comprehensions. I hope 
you like this doctrine ; certainly it does not do to split oig. 
trifles. One must use the oiKovofila. I agree with you about 
p reselling [i>. extempore preaching]. I have had from time 
to time divers thoughts about turning evangelical so far , only 
| am afraid, if < >xford was any place but Oxford, I certainly 
would have a weekly lecture— x^P iV * 

1 Arist. lihet. ii. 12. 
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November 1832. 

I send this lecture [his fourth] with a request that either 
you or Froude or Ogilvie will run. your eye over it, ancl say 
what is wrong. I meant to have delivered it last week, but 
I thought Mr. Yice-Chancellor would rather not, as he was 
expecting their Royal Highnesses. There are three matters 
in the lecture to be discussed : — (a) The song of Ragnar Lod- 
bro«*, where it is to be found most authentical % . (b) What book 
gives the best specimens of the ‘Welsh Triads’ ? (c) That 

little Lapland song of which I have tried to translate a stanza 
( c I saw the moon rise clear’) ; is it in any sense genuine 1 I 
had it from Rickards ages ago, and shall write to him. 

By the time these matters are settled another ten days 
will be over ; and, settled or not, I propose coming up on 
Monday the 12tli, and predicating the 13th. I send the third 
lecture in case you should think it worth looking over too. 

I long to know how Froude is. The sooner he comes now 
[to Fairford] the' better, or you either. My dear N., I am 
sadly afraid you will be giving us the slip as the time of your 
voyage draws near, and my brother wants to see you, and I 
want you to see him. 

You will see that I have reserved much of what we talked 
of for another lecture. I was sure the yawns else would have 
been direful. 

Rev. C. P. Goligiitly to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 7, 1832. 

I sit down to inform you, though very reluctantly, that I 
have given up Deddington. Blencowe’s rejection of my offer 
is fatal to the whole scheme. I can think of no other person. 
Consider how difficult it is in these days to meet with any 
young man, of real zeal , who is not Calvinistic, or has not some 
objections to some of the services of the Church. In short, 
how few young men are there of real zeal who care a rush for 
authority. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 8, 1832, 

Our dear little one, who by your ministry was made a 
'member of Christ’s Church, has been removed from all struggle 


but we have great room to thank bod tor ILis mercies m 
everything relating to it. She promised fair to be a meek and 
quiet spirit here, but she is gone (which, since it is so, must 
be far better) 4 her Father’s household to adorn. * We would 
see you, gladly any day after this week, but cannot meet mixed 
society on Tuesday. 


Rev. J. IL Newman to Rev. E. B. Pubky, D.D. 

November 10 , 1832 . 

T trust the change of place and the retirement of the 
country have been a blessing to you and Mrs. Pusey, as I 
am sure they have. It only requires to be alone for receiving 
the comfort which almost necessarily attends any dispensa- 
tion from Above. Of course, only parents can tell the sorrow 
of the loss of a child. But all persons can see the nature of 
the comfort contained in it - the comfort of knowing that you 
have given art immortal spirit to Heaven, and of being released 
from all responsibility of teaching her right from wrong, and 
from the uncertainties of her final destiny. You have done 
what her age allowed. She has been dedicated to God, and 
He has received the offering. For me, I have had a great 
privilege in being the moans of her dedication. It is the only 
service which we are given to perform with a rejoicing con- 
science and a secure mind. [N.B. I moan, that the belief in 
the ojWH upcnUtnu saves one from the feeling that one’s own 
sin has weighed on it.J And, on recollection, it becomes 
doubly precious, and a festival work, when, as in the case of 
your dear little one, we see the certainty of its having been 
accepted. 

Fukdkkio Rocjkum, Esq., to Rev. J. IL Newman. 

Ntnrmhor 12 , 1832 . 

I am delighted to find that at last I stand a chance of 
seeing you. 1 shall most certainly be at Hatchett’s at one 
o’clock. Can you then come down here with me and spend 
a day or two with us ! I am sure you must be an idle man 
now. 

The following note and poem are appended by Mr. Newman 
to the foregoing letter : 
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I went down with. Rogers to Blackheath, ISTov. 14, for the 
first time. I dined there and returned to London. It was my 
first time of seeing his (F. R.’s) family. Father, mother, 
sisters, and I think some brothers. In consequence I wrote 
the lines which stand first in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica/ 
‘ Where'er I roam. 5 One of the sisters died on September 22, 
1837. 

HOME. 

Where’er I roam in this fair English land, 

The vision of a temple meets my eyes : 

Modest without : within all-glorious rise 
Its love-enclustered columns and expand 
Their slender arms. Like olive plants they stand, 

Each answering each in home’s soft sympathies. 

Sisters and brothers. At the altar sighs 
Parental fondness, and with anxious hand 
Tenders its offering of young vows and prayers, * 

The same and not the same. Go where I will 
The vision beams ! ten thousand shrines all one. 

Dear fertile soil ! what foreign culture bears 
Such fruit ? And I through distant climes may run 
My weary round, yet miss thy likeness still. 

Oxford, Nov. 16, 1832. 

The author of £ Reminiscences of Oriel 5 says : ‘ It never 
was possible to be even a quarter of an hour in his [JSfewman’s] 
company without a man feeling himself incited to take an 
onward step, sufficient to tax his energies or his faith. 5 The 
following letters on taking leave of his friend and pupil, who 
had just taken a high degree, perhaps illustrate this demand 
upon the energies of men in proportion as he valued and esti- 
mated them. 


November 19, 1832. 

I have been thinking you may be at present exposed to 
danger from the state of your eyes ; thus — Are you not natu- 
rally idle ? and are you not now reduced to a state of idleness ? 
Beware of getting into a way of muddling away your time ; 
shuffling through the day doing nothing, <fcc. I know that 
when you get to the Bar you must work ; yet there are degrees 
of exertion, and it is possible to be absent with your Books 
before you. I throw out this merely because it strikes me, as 
a raw material which you may convert as far as possible into 
something real and practicable. 
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To the same friend he had written previously : 

You have an active mind and are not lonely without books, 
and I almost think that idleness, or rather vacancy, is the best 
time for thought. 

Again to the same, who seems to have replied on the 

question of muddling : frnrmhrr 22, 1822. 

When I spoke of muddling, it was merely that I thought 
your eyes at present kept, you from doing anything, and that 
you were literally idling. I did not mean that you must be 
reading or thinking. You may hunt in Hampshire three days 
in tho week, and I shall never call it muddling; that is, it will 
•not incMjHicitafr you from, working in its season. But to bo 
doing absolutely nothing is injurious. 

Yen. AncnnBAOON Fuoxjdh to Hrv. J. IL Newman. 

November 24, 1832. 

I heard yesterday from Falmouth that a steamer now fitting 
up at Wool wich is likely to take out the Mediterranean mails 
cm December 7, and that we are to go out in her. 

... If my correspondent is correctly informed, the ship is 
tho same that took tho Bishop of Exeter and myself to Scilly 
last year. She is, I think, the largest packet in tho service, 
and was at that time fitted up in tho most comfortable way 
imaginable, and her captain was a worthy obliging person. 
She is 800 tons and is called the ‘ Hermes.’ 

F. Rcxikuh, Esq., to Kiev. X If. Newman. 

November 20, 1832. 

. . . The let ters which we can get for you for Italy, I fear, 
wo cannot manage till after you have left England. Do you 
think them worth forwarding 1 

Among the tasks which Mr. Newman proposed to Mr. 
lingers, as an idle man, was the writing of verses. His last 
letter despatched just laiforo sailing touches upon this. 

IIkv, J. H. Newman to F. Uoorus, Esq. 

Oriel College: December 1, 1832 

Ah to my notion about verses, do not be so surprised— I 
had a reason. If you do not already write them, I can only 
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say the sooner you do the better, for while your eyes are bad, 
it would be an amusement. But the truth is that we have 
in contemplation to set up a verse department in Rose's 
Magazine for all right purposes ; and I am (not beating up, 
but) looking for recruits. Do not mention this, but we have 
hopes of making an effective quasi-political engine, without 
every contribution being of that character. Do not stirring 
times bring out poets % Do they not give opportunity for 
the rhetoric of poetry, and the persuasion 1 And may we not 
at least produce shadows of high things if not the high things 
themselves % 

On Sunday, December 2, 1832, as Select Preacher, Mr. 
Newman preached the sermon on Saul. 1 On Monday, Decem- 
ber 3, he set out by the Southampton coach for Whitchurch, 
writing on the same day. 

To iiis Mother. 

Whitchurch: December 3, 1832. 

It is soon to make you pay postage. . . . Here I am at 
Whitchurch from one till eleven ! I had hoped to be alone, 
and I should have despatched several copies of verses ; but a 
person claiming to be PI.’s brother has made his appearance, 
and, as going to Exeter as well as myself, claims to share my 
room and society. So I am practising for the first time the 
duty of a traveller, which is sorely against the grain, and 
have been talkative and agreeable without end ; . . . now that 
I have set up for a man of the world it is my vocation. I 
have been so hurried I have had no time to think, but at 
times it seems to be miserable going away for so long. Yet 
I doubt not, in after life, I shall look back on this day as a 
bright day and full of interest, as the commencement of one 
of the few recreations which I can hope, nay, or desire to 
have in this world, for the only cessation from labour to which 
I may look without blame. I really do not wish (I think) that 
it [this present cessation] should be anything else than a pre- 
paration and strengthening time for future toil ; rather I 
should rejoice to think that I was in this way steeling myself 
in soul and body for it. 

In the afternoon service yesterday, the second Psalm [for 
ringing] was Ps. 121, Merrick’s version. How I cannot think 

1 1 Wilfulness the sin of Saul,’ University Sermons. 
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the organist chose it on purpose, yet chosen on purpose it 
must have been by some one or other. >So it seems like an 
omen or a promise. —Yours ever dutifully. 

Some time since Mrs. Copley sent, me her History of 
the Bible. . . . Cot Williams to see or write to her, with a 
message from mo, and the gift of a hook in turn. . . . Home 
hook on the. Church or like 4 Thomas a Kempis/ or Taylor’s 
1 Holy .Living/ or against schism, so that it is not offensive. 
Audi have wished sometime to give James [the man-servant] 
Beveridge's 1 Private Thoughts/ or some such book. Williams 
will help you hero ; and .1 have promised my laundress a book 
of the same kind: And I wish to give a gown to Bobbin’s 
mother, but. have not told him. H. W. [Henry Wilbcrforce], 
perhaps, will try to worm some of my sermons out of you, to 
curry out of Oxford — do not lot him. 


To ms Mother. 

Jf'al mouth, December 5, 1832. 

T arrived here between seven and eight o'clock this morning 
as expeditiously as I could hope. JMy companions are not yet 
arrived, as far as I can make out ; but I have not long done 
breakfast, and did not. got up till one o'clock. I got to Ifixeter 
at 1 p.ivn yesterday, and set oft* by the Falmouth mail at seven 
in the evening. 

A night journey through Devonshire and Cornwall is very 
striking for its rnysteriousness ; and it was a beautiful night, 
clear, frosty, and bright with a full moon. Mere richness of 
vegetation is lost bv night, but bold features remain. As 1 
came along, I had the whole train of pictures so vividly upon 
my mind, that I could have written a nmstdnt cresting account 
of it In the most, approved picturesque styles of modern 
composition, but it is all gone from me by this time, like a 
dream. 

The night was enlivened by what Herodotus calls a night 
engagement, with a man, called by courtesy a gentleman, on 
the box. The first net ended by his calling me a d— — fool. 
The second by his insisting on two most, hearty shakes of the 
hand, with the protest that he certainly did think me very 
injudicious and ill-timed. I had opened by telling him he was 
bilking great nonsense to a silly goose of a maid-servant stuck 
atop of the coach ; so I had no reason to complain of liis 
choosing to give me the retort unoourtoous. . . . Ho assured 
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me he reverenced my cloth. . . . It is m odd, he tlumgl 
I had attacked him under personal feeling I am cjuit 
ashamed of this scrawl, yet since 1 have a few minutes t 
spare I do not like to he otherwise employed than i 
writing. 

I have already experienced several of those lesser inem 
venienoes which become groat as soon as they are dwelt unoi 
but shrink to their proper size when the mind is occupied t 
any more important object, whether of this world or the nex 
First, Fisk had not repaired the rent in the side of my deal 
Next, the buckle of my new carpet-bag broke before I Hid. on 
and the key broke in opening it at Exeter. I was obligi 
to improvisato a padlock, width again has got wrong in ui 
journey here, and now a man is at it again. Thirdly, ni 
portmanteau lias been cut, but not badly. Fourthly, Harriett 
purse has torn itself. Such is the present state of my oxpi 
dition. 

Our vessel is the ‘Hermes * ; it is the largest vessel in tl 
Malta service. It has been seen miserably perplexed wit 
the gales off the Downs, and is now expected hourly. 1 
not tell anyone any part of the nonsense l have been scrawl in 
P.S. The .Frondes are just come. 

Before entering upon the series of letters from abroa 
extending from December 11, 1812, to July 1811, the Edit 
thinks it well to transcribe the following caution from tl 
writer of them, without any further interference with tl 
letters as they stand. Writing July 21, 1885, he say* 
‘ Further — so widely has the world been thrown open sin 
fifty years ago, that I may be very wrong in my dmtrtptio, 
and Htatt'.mniU of fact* of all kinds. -J, II. NJ 

To ins MoTUKit. 

On hoard the 4 lit r mm * : Dmmher 1 1, 18.1*2. 

T wish yon to receive the first letter I write home fro 
foreign parts. 

To-day has been the most pleasurable day ■ as far , 
externals go l have ever had that I can recollect ; anti ner 
in tins evening, 1 am sleepy and tired with the excitemeii 
Wo are now otrOajwi Finistorre. light# were just now vistih 
from farmhouses on shore, which is, maylm, fifteen miles o 
Thin morning early wo saw the high mouutaiui of Hpain 
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the first foreign land I ever saw, having finished most pro- 
sperously our passage across the formidable Bay of Biscay. 
The land first discovered was Capo Ortogal and its neighbour- 
hood, magnificent in its outline ; and, as we neared it, marked 
out with three lines of mountains ; in some places very pre- 
cipitous. At first wo were about fifty miles olV them, then 
twenty-live perhaps. At the same time the day cleared, and 
the sea, which even hitherto had been very fine, now became 
of a rich indigo colour ; and, the wind freshening, was tipped 
with white edges, which, breaking into foam, turned into 
momentary rainbows. The sea-gulls, quite at home, were 
sailing about ; and the vessel rocked to and fro with a motion 
which, unpleasant as it might have been, had the wind been 
from the south-west, was delightful as being from shore. 

I cannot describe the exquisite colour of the sea, which, 
though not striking as being strange or novel, is unlike any- 
thing I have over seen ; so subdued, so destitute of all display, 
so sober— I should call it, so gentlemanlike in colour ; and 
then so deep and solemn, and, if a colour can bo so called, 
so strong ; and then the contrast between the white and the 
indigo, and the change in the wake of the vessel into all 
colours— transparent, green, white, white-green, <fe«. As even- 
ing came on, we had every appearance of being in a warmer 
latitude. Tilts sea brightened to a glowing purple, inclined to 
lilac ; the sun set in a car of gold, and was succeeded by a 
sky, first pale orange, then gradually heightening to a dusky 
rod ; while Venus came out. as the evening star with its 
peculiar intense brightness. Now it is bright, starlight. 

Wo passed Corunna in the afternoon, but too far off to see 
more than the mountains above it. Wo shall not make Malta 
by Christmas Day. I think it very probable I shall not bo 
home by Easter. . . . As to my work [the * Arlans.*— J. II. N.] 
I ought to give several months of correction to it, which I 
might give in the Long Vacation. 

I have not been idle in the matter of verse-making. I 
have written a copy a day since I have been on board, besides 
others at Falmouth and Whitchurch. 

The Captain is a very pleasant man. There are three 
midshipmen, and one above them, who may or may not be 
called lieutenant ; for steam vessels are anomalies (they are 
all of the navy, m is the case with all packets now) There 
are, besides, a purser and a doctor. They are, all of them, 
young men from twenty to twenty- five ; have soon a groat 
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deal of all parts of the world, have much interesting inform 
tion, and are very gentlemanlike. It amuses one to scrutiniso 
them. One so clever, the others hardly so. They hav© 
(most of them) made very few inductions, and are not in tlx© 
habit of investigating causes — the very reverse of philoso- 
phers. They have good spirits and are very good-humouredl- 
. . . Do not I write well, considering the sea is rocking xxl? 
and down, up and down ? I am surprised at the ease wit. lx 
which I walk the deck — that is, at my having got my sea legs y 
and altogether liow easily I do many things which seexxx 
difficult ; and am disposed to think that hitherto [in pa*st 
yeai-s] I have been working under a great pressure, am cl, 
should it please God ever to reverse it, I shall be like steaxxx 
expanding itself. I shall end with one or two matters o£ 
business if I can recollect them. Should a letter come to xxx© 
from the Bishop of London, offering me a Whitehall preacher* - 
ship, get Christie [J. F.J, to whom I have spoken, to writ© 
him word (I use the expressions I wish him to use) that, siixo© 
I was honoured with an interview, c circumstances have arise xx 
which have decided me in declining that flattering mark of 
his notice, should it be offered me, which, he said, was pos- 
sible/ ... 

Excuse me if I have made blunders in this letter ; it is too 
long to read over. 


To ins Sister Harriett. 

On board the ‘Hermes’ : December 12, 1832. 

We are again out of sight of land, having been out iix 
order to double Cape Finisterre. We lost the Lizard aboixt 
five o’clock on Saturday, and after that did not see land till 
yesterday (Tuesday) morning, about ten. The interval was 
occupied in passing round £ the Bay,’ which we did almost by 
a straight line from Falmouth to Cape Ortegal. Seldom tvb 
this time of year is a voyage so prosperous. 

In giving his experience of sea-sickness Mr. Newmn/rx 
certainly did not look for a wide class of readers, but thou<glxt 
was busy ; the impulse to analyse was strong in him ; and Ixo 
could reckon on amused sympathy ; and perhaps may have it 
still. 

My sea-sickness, if it may be so called, left me in twenty- 
four hours. It is an uncomfortable feeling certainly ; but ixx 
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saying that, I have said the worst of it. Never certainly had 
I ailment more easy to bear ; and, so far from having my 
spirits depressed, I could do nothing but laugh at the oddity 
of my plight, lit began on going down to dinner on Saturday. 
The motion is felt much more below, and the cabin is close. 
A strange feeling came over mo ; the heaving to and fro of 
everything seemed to puzzle me from head to foot, but in such 
a vague, mysterious way, that I could not get hold of it, or 
say what was t he matter with me, or where. On I ate : I 
was determined, for it is one of the best alleviations. On I 
drank, but in so absurdly solemn a way, with such a perplexity 
of mind, not to say of body, that, as 1 have said, I laughed at 
myself. I low I wished dinner over ! Yet, on I sat, heaving 
tip and down, to and fro, in an endless, meaningless motion ) 
a trouble without a crisis ; the discomfort of an uneasy dream. 
I went upstairs and got better. Then I lay down and was 
well, (lot up at eleven at night, walked about, and was 
bettor again went to he'd and slept soundly. Sunday morn- 
ing l was languid and qualmish ; lay down on the deck and 
got well, but was afraid to stir. We had great difficulty to 
read the service. Archdeacon Froude was very bad and in 
bed. K. H. F. was getting well, but I did not like to let him 
try by himself. However, he read, and I was able to respond. 
1 was better and worse all day, and after bed-time bad no 
more trouble up to this time, when I eat and drink, loll about, 
road and write as usual. Sea-sickness is to me a very light 
evil ; lying down is an instant specific for it, and eating a cer- 
tain alleviat ion and fortifying against it. 

1 am only just now getting reconciled to my berth, which 
yet is very far superior to most, if not all, accommodations of 
the kind. I will not sneak of its smallness, more like a coffin 
than a bed, nor of its darkness ; but, first, think of the roll of 
the vessel to and fro. The first night my side was sore with 
the rub, rub of the motion. Then fancy the swinging, the 
never ended swinging you knock your head, you bruise your 
arms, all the while being shelved in a cupboard live feet from 
the lienor. Then the croaking of the vessel ; it is like half a 
hundred watchmen** rattles mixed with the squeaking of 
Brolwlingnug pigs, while the water dashes, dash, dash against 
the side. Then overhead the loud foot of the watch, who 
goes <m tramping up and clown for more or less the whole 
night. Then in the morning the washing of the deck ; rush 
comes an engine-pipe on the floor-ceases, is renewed, flourishes 


about, rushes again : toon suuuemy mux a uor.on n rooms, 
wish-wash, wish-wash, serib scrub, scratching and roaring 
alternately. Then the heavy flump, flump of the huge cloth 
which is meant to dry the deck as a towel or duster, hast, 
and not least, the smell. In spite of airing it, the berth will 
smell damp and musty ; at best it is close ; there is no window 
in it ; it opens into Urn cabin, which at night is lighted with 
oil. Added to this, the want of room for your baggage, and 
your higgledy-piggledy shite ; and you will allow l have given 
you enough of discomfort. Yet one day like Yesterday out- 
weighs them all ; and, in fact, they are vanishing fast To he 
sure, a valetudinarian could not bear it, I think that it would 
quite have knoeked me up a year or two si nee : amt as tor 
those who, m advanced stages of consumption, are stmt abroad, 
it must be a martyrdom: yet, I repeat, our vessel is a peculiarly 
convenient one. 

But X am glad to say l am getting over all t hese t lungs. First 
we have decided on going on with the vessel to Zauto, Fat ms, 
Corfu, and to take Malta ns the vessel comes back ; tints we 
are sure of remaining on board fora month and more income ; 
so X shall unpack, which will he a comfort. . . . You must 
know that each berth has two sleeping shelves, one above the 
other, which are both occupied when tint vessel is full (fancy 
the misery). But we have no cabin passengers on board 
beside ourselves ; so we have our bert h each to himself. Now 
the under shelf I shall empty of bedding and arrange my bag- 
gage there. There are several little shelves, too, on winch l 
shall place various little articles and books, , * » Next I am 
getting to understand my berth, and the way of lying m it 
comfortably ; and certainly 1 cannot deny that it is snug, 
though odd. 1 get not to mind the noises, and I have effected 
a better ventilation. 

This is all I have to say at present. Meanwhile, l tran- 
scribe one of my follies, having done it before breakfast this 
morning. 

Ere yet I left, home's youth ful shrine 
My heart and hope were stored 

Where first I caught the rays divine. 

And drunk the Ktertml Word, 

X went afar, the world unrolled 

Her many*piei tired page; 

I stored the marvels which hho told. 

And trusted to tier gage. 


JU.U pumaiuus ([uaugu, X nuu^uu u»\viiuu 

Tho scenes I prized before ; 

But parent’s praise, and sister's smile, 

Stirred my cold heart no more. 

Ho over scar, so ever cloy, 

Kart h’s favours as they fade, 

Hinee Adam lost, for one tierce joy 
ilis Kden’s saerud shade. 1 

I have written one on Athanasius, and a sort of song ; and 
one on tho Church of Homo, and I wish to take Old Testament 
subjects, but cannot yet seize them. 

I wonder what news you have at homo all this while. 
How strange it is to have given tip all thoughts about the 
French anti Antwerp ! But, hearing nothing, we arc forced, 
in self-defence, to forget what otherwise is so interesting. 
Hose has answered our proposal about tho ‘ Lyra Apostoli.cn * 
in the most Battering manner. I hope he will let us do as wo 
will. 


To ms SisTBit Jemima. 

The 'Hermes’: December 12, 1832. 
Having nothing at present to tell you, I have invented 
something, which I now send you. 

They do but, grope in learning’s pedant round 
Who on tho fantasies of sense bestow 
An idle substance, bidding us bow low 
before those shades of being which are found 
Htirring or stilt on man’s scant trial ground ; 

Ah if such shapes and moods, which come and go, 

Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show 
To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 

Hon of immortal Heed, high-destined Man ! 

Know thy dread gift, a creature, yet a cause, 

Kar-h mind is its own centre, and it draws 
Homo to itself, and moulds in its thoughts' span, 

All outward things, the vassals of it s will, 

Aided by Heaven, by earth uuthwarted still. 


O Aged Saint ! far off I heard 
The praises of thy name ; 

Thy deed of power, thy skilful word, 
Thy zeal’s triumphant flume* 


Off the Lizard, December 8, 


I came and saw ; and, having seen, 

Weak heart, l drew alienee 
From thy prompt smile, thy simple mien, 

Thy lowly diligence. 

The Kami's is not the Hero’s praise ; 

This have I found, and learn, 

Nor to profane Heaven's humblest ways, 

Nor its least, boon to spurn. 

To night the tire- flies art*, most beautiful, and the water 
phosphoric. We are in latitude 41 “about. It is curious to 
see tin* Ureui Bear elo.se to the water’s edge. I was familiar 
enough with the Celestial Bear [this is an allusion to W Lately] 
to make it feed odd to see him near the horizon ; yet he quite 
squints, like a word ill spelt. 1 wish I could draw in your 
style a picture of men taking the log —that is, finding the rate 
the vessel is going. A rope is thrown into the sea with certain 
knots to mark the rate. Jb is briskly unwound from a roller 
as the vessel moves, while another man holds a minute glass. 
About four or five men are employed in it, and the grouping 
is very good. 

JDtwmhi'r Ilk I have had before my eyes the last two 
hours visions such as I can hardly believe to bo real : the 
Portuguese coast, in all that indescribable peculiarity of 
foreign scenery which paintings attempt. Whether it is in the 
clearness of the air or other causes, it is as different from 
England as possible, and I can hardly say how. The (dills arts 
high, composed of sandstone. They form a natural architec- 
ture pyramids, and these in groups. The water, which is 
beautifully calm, breaks in high foam ; the sun is bright 
and casts large shadows on the rocks and downs. Above, all 
is exposed, barren, or poorly cultivated ; an immense plain, 
irregularly surfaced, slopes down to the brink of the <d ill's, a 
beautiful pale reddish* brown. Through the glass we see houses, 
flocks of sheep, windmills with sails like a spiders wed), mar * 
tello towers with men lounging about the walls, woods of 
cork trees with very long stems, all as dour and as unnaturally 
bright as you can fancy. To tins south the town Mafra, which 
we are passing ; above the magnificent, heights of Torres Vedras, 
(Jintra is to the south, and we are expecting it. It is ho very 
tantalising that, we cannot land arid really determine that 
it is a country. It is like a vision. It is the first foreign 
soil f have come near. The line of Torres Vet Iras is now 
most distinct. We are passing a point beyond which we boo 


Since I wrote the above the lines of Torres Vedras and 
the rocks underneath have passed before us like a pageant. 
The cliffs are high and bold, all sorts of colours, a greenish- 
reddish-brown, very sober. Above the cliffs are the country 
houses of the nobility, scattered along rising plains which 
terminate in a sharp bold outline, receiving and screening the 
lines of Torres V edras. At the base of the cliffs the waves are 
dashed, the foam rising like Y enus from the sea. I never saw 
more graceful forms, and so sedate and deliberate in their 
rising and falling. The colour of the heights a strange bluish- 
greyish something or other, very subdued. 

Eight o'clock P.M.— -In the afternoon we had two more 
sights : the rock of Lisbon, and the other side of the Torres 
Y edras, with the mouth of the Tagus. The latter is the most 
strange sight of this day. Am I only five days from England ? 
Am I in Europe 2 I expect America to be different ; but is it 
possible that what seems so unlike home should be so near 
home 2 How is the North cut off from the South ! What 
colouring I A pale greenish-red which no words can describe, 
but such as I have seen in pictures of Indian landscape — an 
extremely clean and clear colour. We shall make Cadiz by 
to-morrow evening, while Williams is lecturing at Iittlemore. 
The sunset has been fine — the sky bright saffron, the sea 
purple. The night is strangely warm. Latitude 39° or 38°. 
The Great Bear almost in the water. The glass 66° in my 
berth, which is cooler than the cabin, which opens upon the 
external air. 

December 14. — The weather gets warmer and warmer, 
though I believe we are in astonishing fortune for the time of 
year. This morning porpoises are about us, and we nearly 
r an over two large turtles. The first object at sunrise was 
Cape St. Yincent. We had just spoken with a fisher-boat 
with four men. Whether it is the atmosphere or sky, the 
colours were very picturesque ; the clearness of the air I can- 
not describe. I end, having room, with a verse : 

Poor wanderers, ye are sore distrest 

To find that path which Christ has blest, 

Tracked by His saintly throng; 

Each claims to trust his own weak will ; 

Blind idol ! so ye languish still, 

All wranglers, and all wrong. 
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The ‘Rock lias a magnificent outline, very sharp in the 
ridge ; the other and outer side (which we do not see) being 
perpendicular down to the Mediterranean. It is coloured 
with all sorts of lines — grey, red, white and green— all, of 
course, subdued. The space between the town and garrison 
is traversed by a road lying on the side of the elilF, with 
gardens on both sides. It is fringed with orange-trees as 
high as a mountain-ash (to .judge from a distance), with long 
stems. The grass is tinted in places with a bright yellow, 
which, in England, we should judge to be buttercups. The 
garrison buildings are very picturesque. The barrack itself 
is a long, whitish, handsome building ; but about it are 
houses in groups— high, and turning all ways— painted of all 
colours. Close to us is a large, dull red shed or storehouse, 
low and long, with gables ; above them are buildings faced 
with blue, cream colour, brown, white and red. 

The water is so clear we can see, plainly as if they were 
out of it, innumerable fish of considerable size playing about 
in all directions. Galleys and boats are moving about, one 
pulled by more oars than I could count. The morning is very 
bright-— indeed, as the day gets on (now it is 10 A.M.), too 
bright for the beauty of the scene. Early the surgeon of the 
garrison came alongside of us, and wo were each asked par- 
ticularly about the cholera, whether wo had been in cholera 
districts, tin*. From his manner wo are sure wo shall ho 
allowed to land ; but the Board of Health does not meet till 
after church ; so, instead of going to church on shore, wo 
shall enjoy the black dust of the coal. The yellow quarantine 
Hag dangles from our mast-head. Having at this moment 
nothing to write, I add a sonnet which I meant to have sent 
to Aunt : 

Are these the tracks of some unearthly Friend ? 

His footprints, and his vesture skirts of light, 

Who, as I talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic words, or deeds that blend 
With my hid thought or stoops him to attend 
My doubtful —pleading grief ; or blunts the might 
Of ill 1 see not ; —or in dreams of night 
Figures the scope in which what is will end? 

Wore X Christ's own, then fitly might X call 
That vision real ; for to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, He half unveils His face; 
hut when on common men such shadows fall, 

They dare not make their own the gifts they find, 

Vet, not all hopeless, eye Ills boundless grace. 


Last night the stillness, after a week’s 
had a most singular effect ; it was so uni** 1 ! 
anything like it, and cannot describe it. \ m 
a very good night — the first for a week- 1 
Eight p.m. — Our fate is decided, we a 1 " 
till 2 p.m. to-morrow. The St. Boque 
members of the Board of Health, a r° 
quarantine. This has been a most u* 14 
Sunday without the signs of a Sunday I 
The vessel not being allowed to stop ovo** 
have been all clay engagedin bringingon 
scene of confusion, dust flying about — the 4 
closed — the native coalmen jabbering abot 
sun blazing on deck ; service impossible 1 
very idle and listless. The warmth of 
strange, but not relaxing at all. Yesterday 
which even before was nominal, and dint -< 
The nights are brilliantly starlight, yet v 
frost. Mars, to all appearance, almost i* 

I shall be heartily sick of not heari*' 
to Naples, which is the first place to ^ 
safely directed. ... I add a sonnet, 1 an 

Whence is this awe, by still in* 
O’er the world-fretted soil 
Wave reared on wave its boant 
While my keen bark, by breoiS 
Dashed fiercely through the <>< 
And ohafed towards its g 

But now there reigns so deep 
That I could almost wee j 
Sinner 1 thou hast in this rare 
Of Adam’s peace, a figure blc 
’Tis Eden seen, but not posse 
Which cherub-flames stil 


O Lord ! when sin’s close mai 
Urges Thy witness on his v 
How should he raise Thy glo 
And how Thy Will display 
Thy holy Paul, with soul of 
Rose on Mars’-hill, a soldi 
Shall I thus speak the Atom! 
Though with a heart of st 


1 Never publish© 



With thoughts in prayer and watchful eyes, 

My seasons sent for thee to speak, 

And use them as they rise.’ 

To his Sister Harriett. 

On board the ‘ Hermes ' December 18, 1832. 

X have sent you from Gibraltar, by the c Flamer 5 steam- 
packet, a parcel containing two letters to my Mother, and one 
inside parcel, with six letters besides, to you and Jemima, to 
Aunt, to the Archdeacon (Oxford), to the Provost, to Pope. 

We left Gibraltar at 9 p.m. yesterday, and are now on the 
open Mediterranean — the sea without a billow, and a strange 
contrast to the Atlantic \ and in the distance the dim shadows 
of snowy mountains, ranging up the Spanish coast to the N.E. 
Africa out of sight. 

But I must go back to give you an account of our brief 
visit to Gibraltar. I no longer wonder at younger persons 
"being carried away with travelling, and corrupted ; for certainly 
the illusions of the world’s magic can hardly be fancied while 
one remains at home. I never felt any pleasure or danger 
from the common routine of pleasures, which most persons 
desire and suffer from— balls, or pleasure parties, or sights — 
but I think it does require strength of mind to keep the 
thoughts where they should be while the variety of strange 
sights — political, moral, and physical — are passed before the 
eyes, as in a tour like this. (I have just been called up to see 
the mountains of Grenada, which we have neared ; they are 
enveloped in a sheet of snow.) 

With this remark I proceed to give you some poor account 
of our visit to Gibraltar, the first foreign land I ever put 
foot on. 

We were to have obtained pratique, as it is called (I cannot 
learn the right meaning of the word), at 2 p.m. yesterday 
(Monday), but by the good offices of one of Archdeacon Froude’s 
friends, who was afterwards our guide and host, a meeting of 
the Board of Health was effected in the morning, and we were 
allowed to land about half -past twelve. Col. Hogers, of the 
Artillery (the officer in question), took Archdeacon Froude in 
his gig, and gave Hurrell and me horses, and off we set to the 
southern point of the Hock — Point Europa. Here the Hock is 
thrown about into a vast variety of forms with deep fissures 
or valleys, and most picturesque groups in consequence. It is 
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of a grey colour, varied here and there with a reddish sand. 
What the solid Rock is composed of I am ashamed to say I 
do not know ; but it may be. the same as the rock which is 
always forming around it — namely, a sandstone cemented 
and indurated by water passing through limestone. In conse- 
quence, it has an oolitic appearance, and sometimes a granitic. 
There are various caves abounding in stalactites in consequence. 
The lime is so adhesive that they mix no glutinous substance 
in the whitewash made of it, as they do in England ; and 
when used for walks, instead of gravel, we observed it looked 
as solid as a granite pavement. The old Moorish fortifications 
are entirely made of it — that is, of the earth of the place. 
They are entirely made of earth rammed tight together in a 
framework, which is afterwards removed after the manner of 
the Pisans, which the Duke of Bedford introduced to England 
some time since at Woburn Abbey. 

So much on the nature of the rock. As we rode up the 
carriage-way the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously. It 
had so hung over us, and at the same time receded from us, 
when we were in the vessel, that it seems but a few hundred 
feet high, being really 1,500 feet. But now our up-hill ride 
convinced us, though our eyes were unconvinced ; still, I can 
give you no account of the guns and batteries, which I do not 
understand ; of course, they are very imposing. Before us lay 
the range of African mountains, which differ in shape from 
the Spanish. The African seems to be of volcanic origin — 
conical and independent like waves. Ape’s hill rises 3,000 
feet from the sea, being the termination of the Atlas chain. 
Behind we saw this part of the Atlas distinctly, covered with 
snow, I think ; the range is very high, the highest mountain 
being 10,000 feet. Further towards the east, about Fez, the 
range is highest, being in one place 14,000 or 15,000 ) I forget 
which. 

The Rock of Gibraltar, where we now were, presented a 
very broken surface, being more like haycocks or a ploughed 
field than anything else. In the intervals grow large aloes, 
the flowers still remaining ; geraniums clothe them as ground- 
ivy may a bank in England. As we went along the road, 
huge cactuses sprawled over the walls. I did not know they 
grew so large ; they were as thick as the trunk of a good- 
sized tree. The oranges were in full fruit, and various other 
hot-house plants. We went round the side as far as the 
Monkey Cave, where we were fortunate enough to see some of 
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the monkeys skipping like birds all over the surface. The 
Colonel considered we were in high luck. He was in Gibraltar 
two years before he saw one ; yet we also saw some afterwards 
on the north. At the furthest extremity wo reached, the cliff 
descends right down to the sea from the top, 1,500 feet ! with 
hardly a break, certainly none of consequence. There are 
caverns at the bottom. 

After entering the town wo went first to the convent, 
which is now the Government House. Archdeacon Fronde 
had introductions with him to a number of superior officers, 
and he took this opportunity of staying half an hour with 
Col. Mair, the Governor’s Secretary, with whom we lunched. 
He is a very young-looking man for a Colonel, remarkably 
handsome and agreeable, and of a literary turn. On looking 
over his table I was surprised and amused to see the c British 
Magazine ’ there among the books. 1 We had a delightful 
lounge in the convent garden, which even at this season is 
luxuriant and fragrant. Immense cactuses, the date, the 
orange, the lemon, the custard- apple, the turpentine-tree, the 
dragon-tree ; last, and not least, the palm, about eighteen feet 
high, and a most singular tree — a perfect garden of Aleinous. 
Col. Mair told us that in a month’s time the garden would be 
one mass of odours and splendours. Col. Mair gave us some 
superb Cyprus wine, and then we set off to join. Col. Rogers 
again. 

... I will transcribe for you a sort of ecclesiastical carol 
which I wrote as an. experiment, but which I am by no means 
confident is a successful one. 

Faint, not, and fret not, for threatened woo, 

Watchman on Truth’s grey height! 

Few though the faithful and tierce though the foe, 

Weakness is aye. Heaven’s might. 

Infidel Ammon and niggard Tyre, 

Ill-attuned pair, unite ; 

Borne work for love, and some work for hire, 

But weakness shall bo Heaven’s might. 

Eli’s feebleness, Haul’s black wrath, 

May aid Ahitophel’s spite ; 

And prayers from (lerizim, and curses from Gath, 

Our weakness shall bo Heaven’s might. 

1 This was afterwards explained to Mr. Newman when, on his return 
to England, he found Col. Mair was brother-in-law to Mr. Hose —the 
editor*— at whose table he afterwards mot him. 


Hw them no friend hi **Mht ; 

Turn t lu*e to «pte*t i*m tin* duyn «* f old, 

When weuknei** was aye tiraw-!*’* mixht. 

Mow* wan nii*% yet hr *t aved the »in 
Of the ill thr !'re*eoe«» hrt^Ii? j 

Ami Klin* *et trued fit** i ‘nrmehdtn 
Whi n final would »t*uit Heaven** 

Time * years are many, Eternity one. 

Anti tint* in the Infinite * 

Thu rlitmtm are few, few the deed** writ done, 

Ho scant lies* in still Heaven * might, 

T\R, Ihrt mher 26.— I purpose sending you thru lot tor fni 

Corfu overland, and I shall send » packet of tetters and 
chest i»f oranges by the 1 1 on its return, I send y\ 

some verses* 

How run I keep my Christmas lm»l 
ln ill* duo festive show. 

Hilt of tht* »i#hl of the High Pried 
From whom it* glorfe* flow I 

I himr tlir tuneful MU around, 

Tim blesntd tower* I *re ; 

A stranger on a foreign ground, 

They peat it fust for me, 

O llritonn I now In scattlng* hruve, 

How will you ftirrl tin* tiny 

When Christ reehdms tin* gift Hr unto 
And on l In this Jltitlr mmy 1 

Your ChrHma* thru will \tm* its mirth, 

Your Easter hum if* UUmm i 

Ahmad it scene of strife umi dearth ; 

Within, n cheerless homo f 

To nig ftiuntit 3mm\* 

Onboard th# t tirrmm* : IH, 1H$2, 

I finished Harriott a ltd for abruptly ; the pupr omit 
like the night in the narratives of Hcheltoraxiido. Thin tl 
has boon just fitted for writing tbene letters i llmt, m M 
the vary next day after toy visit to Uibraltar ; next, wo hit 
boon newly all day out of sight of land ; thirdly* 1 am ittd 
postal to any exertion of laxly— »ueh an walking tho deck 
from the labours of yesterday. The atm 1ms been tm hot te4 
wo have had an awning on clerk. ]farpoi«t*« and swortbfl 
have been sporting about m i the mm being m calm and t 


^ucioxi ot the vessel as slight as that ot a steamer going to 
Richmond on the Thames. ... We expect to make Algiers 
Thursday morning. Col. Rogers walked down with us to 
Idle water’s edge. He is a hospitable, warm-hearted, and con- 
siderate man. We are much indebted to him. It does not 
diminish our debt to him, that it broke the monotony of his 
military life to entertain strangers. He spoke in high terms 
°£ the Mess, but lamented that so few officers were single men, 
so that he had but a small society. As our boat went off 
to the vessel, I saw again the electric phenomenon which X 
mentioned in a former letter ; and its beauty cannot be exag- 
gerated. The edge of the water, where it broke against the 
pier, was all on fire. Wherever the oar went it was a sheet 
of soft liquid flame, sparkling besides, wherever the splashes 
fell. It was as if the under surface of the water was fire, and 
the oar turned it up. We got back to the vessel very tired. 
It set off about nine. I slept soundly, and found myself this 
morning in the open sea. 

When Marshal Bourmont was here two years ago, his 
criticism on Gibraltar was that its fortifications were over- 
done. This may be true, but such a judgment will vary with, 
possession and non-possession. 

By a curious coincidence an assistant chaplain of my name 
is expected here. Accordingly the report got about that lie 
had come, and Arch -bishop Froucle had come to consecrate the 
chapel. . . . 

Having nothing more to say, I conclude with some verses : 

Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 
More than in Faith’s pure fame, 

0 trust not crafty fort nor rock renowned, 

Earned upon hostile ground ; 

Wielding Trade’s master-keys, at thy proud will, 

To lock or loose its waters, England I trust not still. 

Dread thine own power 1 since haughty Babel’s prime 
High towers have been man’s crime ; 

Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay hare, 

Strongholds have been man’s snare. 

Thy nest is in the crags ; ah I refuge frail ! 

Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 

He who scanned Sodom for his righteous men, 

Still spares thee for thy ten ; 

But should vain hands pollute the temple wall, 

More than His church will fall ; 

For as Earth’s kings welcome their spotless guest 

So gives He them by turn to suffer or be blest. 


To im Mot nun. 


On hum! t/w 1 lit -nun ■*' : Owm?**-** ID, 18T2, 

One groat eonvenienee ef a voyage i > flint t imt' is given 
ono to record one’s thoughts m t li**y occur, ntitl to son things 
without t ho hu>i lo of moving ami an out* rapid Mum*s.siotu 
And l am glad that this has hreti my fortune at the earlier 
part of my tour, whom my impreviinns from mnv objects are 
more vivul than they will ho in a short time, Yet, however 
interested l huvo tw*en in what I have seen, I dti not think I 
havo ovor for u moment so Colt as not to have preferred, had 
the upturn been given mo, to find myself suddenly bank again 
in tho midst of those employments and pleasures, that eumr 
to mo at home in tho course of ordinary fluty (perhaps t ho 
moment when i first saw Cadix, wit b tho hope of landing, h 
an exception), so that I have good hopo I shall not ho tun 
settled by my present wanderings, For wlml are till filter 
strange night* hut vanities, attended too t ns they ovor limit 
ha, with anxious watchfulness lost tho honrt he corrupted by 
thorn, and by tho uiipalatnhlo necessity of working up oneself 
to little act* of testifying and teaching, uhieli 1110*0 imhdenee, 
not to nay more, lands otio to shrink from ! So that 1 mill} 
do think that tho hope of benefiting my health and iuoroiwii^ 
my usefulness and inlluenee, am tho main ouitHtdemtimi) 
which [eituio mo to| id incut myself from yon ami Oxford 
Yat a van [such) thoughts do not reconcile mo to the length oi 
tima I, shall in* away, whirl* k m vast an tpiifo to mnko iw 
despond ; and titular thorn forlorn feelings f onnnoi but limij 
my viaw to tho present day, and anjoy tho novelties ant 
wonders before mo, dismissing nil thought a of tho place; 
which ara yat to ho undergone bofora I gat bark. You mind 
not suppose nm malunrholy bemuse I any nil this; it is 
of courses an habitual foaling with mn which I now express 
partly Imeiutao I have leisure for it, partly herunxo ! Imppct 
still to be somewhat fatigued with the exert ham of the «luj 
before yesterday. Wo are now still making for Algiers, lunttj 
out of sight of land. Tho weather most delightful, with i 
breoae aft. 

What has inspired me with all sortit of tttmitgn reflection 
those two days is the thought that 1 am in the Mediterranean 
Consider how the coasts of the MiHlitcmimiit lava Umi tin 
semt and scene of tho most celebrated eittptrei and event 


in every way, who have hacl to do with it. Here the’ Romans 
and Carthaginians fought ; here the Phoenicians traded - here 
J onah was in the storm ; here St. Paul was shipwrecked - here 
the great Athanasius voyaged to Rome. Talking of Atlv-micinu 
I will give you some verses about him : 

When shall onr Northern Church her champion see 
Raised by Divine decree, * 

To shield the ancient Truth at his own harm ? 

Like him who stayed the arm 
Of tyrannous power, and learning’s sophist-tone. 

Keen -visioned Seer, alone. 

The many crouched before an idol-priest, 

Lord of the world’s rank feast. 

In the dark night, ’mid the Saints’ trial sore 
He stood, then bowed before 
The Holy Mysteries, —he, their meetest sign, 

Weak vessel, yet divine. 

Cyprian is ours, since the high-souled primate laid 
Under the traitorous blade 
Ilis silvered head. And Chrysostom we claim 
In that clear eloquent flame 
And deep-taught zeal in the same woe, which shone 
Bright round a Martyr’s throne. 

And Ambrose reared his crosier from the tomb. 

Though with unequal doom, 

When in dark times our champion crossed a king- - 

But good in everything 

Comes as ill’s euro. Dim Future ! shall we need 
A prophet for Truth’s Creed ? 

December 23. 

I write this before we get to Malta, which, is to be 
to-morrow morning, lest new sights should confuse old ones. 
A. severe gale, from which I am just recovering, lias prevented 
my writing what I have to tell while I saw it. X began this 
letter on Wednesday, the 19th. On Thursday morning, which 
was very fine, we neared Cape Tenez, a line headland — but I 
shall weary you with my descriptions. The sun. was behind 
it, and as it ascended and shot its rays downwards, the 
surface, which had before been purple, became varied into 
hills and ravines, beautifully coloured of a rich sienna. Mount 
Atlas soon showed itself again, and went with us the greater 
part of the day. A sublime range, indeed, with its head every 
now and then in the clouds, and three or four tiers of heights 
under it, till the eye came clown to the cliffs overhanging the 



dinner time three ochuk \v»' neared Algiers wliioh* in j 
way, is as interesting a sight ns \w have had. I wish 1 cm t 

tU> justilH' to It, 

On going on deck there lay before the eye n huge h 

covered with heath* with fohU amt rm-cssi'-; and a rmtmlh 
form. On this lull ! suppose a nub* or two from the town 
were perched about a number of very white house#, apparent 
of Frank merchants, looking very desolate, m if they wonder* 
how t ht*y | 4 * >t there, They seemed to have no gardens* Imlgt 
farmyards, or outhouses, such m make an English count 
house look Him a small village. At length the town *t§*em 
upon ns. It. lies on the side of n slant, not very steep, npp 
renily, and is of a triangular form, not reaching to the U 
of the lull, with the fort idea turns in front of its base, T! 
Freneh tricolour limited from them, The houses are rinse 
jammed together, ami are of it dim floured yellow, Th 
have very small windows, some high narrow arches tit Iwittoi 
The western aide of the steep (I did not observe the other) 
flanked by a high walk A tuosipae stands without it* in 
there are several within. A considerable spare walled in 
Kt ill further west* and at the foot**! the heathy hills. T 
fortification# run along the waters edge with one high tow* 
here laird Exmouth took Ida station. The Freneh, on i 
contrary, landed in the hay to the east, and attacked the ei 
Uthinri. 

A boat w m put off to us to receive the despatches, row 
by four native#-* at range looking fellows t w ** w it I* some w Is 
Bnmetmie features ; the other two pu**Ied me, being very It 
the old Egyptians* : yellow* with akin like leather you cm 
hardly believe if to be skin and tine regular features, O 
of them, with a, remarkable vacancy of countenance, to 
no notice of us, though we were staring at him, or of «? 
vessel : a vacancy like a stat ue, most at range, lids nest 
insects, with 4,000 sick in the city -—which is nitwit and 1 
such a reputation for the plague that, had we touched lit 
thing belonging to them, even their I mat, we should, 1 aujijm 
have incurred three weeks* quarantine at Malta affected 
put \m in quarantine on account of the cholera, mid w« 
prompt in insuring m we must not land ; and would i 
receive our letters till they were cut through {to let out I 
cholera, I suppose), and then only at the end of a pair of toil 
How odd it is i should have lived to nee Algiers ! 


xn Lade the sxxxa.ll island of Galita yesterday (the 2 4 >nd) Thi 
morning (the 23rd) we neared Cape Bon, and saw the track 
to Carthage. An island lies to the west, and the course is 
between the two. Nothing I had seen so touched me ^ +h;« 
I thought o£ the Phoenicians, Tyre, of the Punic Wars of 
Cyprian, and the glorious Churches now annihilated • the two 
headlands looked the same then as now ; and I recollected I 
was now looking at Africa for the last time in my life. It 
disappeared towards noon, and as it diminished, Pantellaria 
came in sight, a fine volcanic island, thirty miles in circum- 
ference. W o passed close by its small town. It lias an un- 
fathomable htke in the centre, once the crater of a volcano 
Its inhabitants are mixed Italian and Arabic. It is a depen- 
dency of Si oily. And now we are making quickly for Malta. 

I am greatly wearied by the gale we encountered after 
Algiers, which was severe enough to make half the sailors 
sick. ... 


Malta : December 24. 

I am qxiito recruited now, and proceed: I care little for 
sea-sickness itself, but the attendances on it are miserable. 

The worst of sea-sickness is the sympathy which all things on 
hoard have -with it, as if they were all sick too. First, afl the 
chairs, tables, and the things on them much more, are moving, 
moving up and down, up and down, swing, swing. A tumbler 
turns over, knife and fork go, wine is spilt, as if encouraging 
like tendencies within you. In this condition you go on 
talking and eating as fast as you can, concealing your misery, 
which yon arc reminded of by every motion of the furniture 
around yon. At last the moment comes ; you are seized; up 
you get, swing, swing, you cannot move a step forward ; you 
knock your hips against the tablo, run smack at the side of 
the cabin, bry to make for the door in vain, which is your only 
aim. [There being no ladies on hoard, the three voyagers 
were allow eel berths in the ladies’ cabin ; but dinner was in 
the men’s cabin.] You get into your berth at last, but the 
door keeps hanging ; you lie down, and now a new misery 
begins — tlxo noise of the bulkheads : they are sick too. You 
are in a mill ; all sorts of noises, heightened by the gale, creak- 
ing, clattering, shivering and dashing. Your bed is sea-sick, 
swinging xxp and down, to your imagination, as high and as 
low as a swing iix a fair, incessantly. This . requires strong 
nerves to bear ; and the motion is not that of a simple swing, 
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but epicyclical, thus 



a being the point where the 


motion begins, and then back again. And, last of all, the 
bilge water in the hold ; a gale puts it all in motion. Our 
vessel was hastily sent off from Woolwich, before it was 
properly cleaned ; and the smell was like nothing I ever smelt, 
suffocating. What would I have given to have been able to 
sleep on deck on Thursday night last ! But the hail and sleet 
made it impossible. Of course I had no rest. 

Another trouble : you know a lee shore is always formidable 
to sailors. Now we were off a coast without a harbour in it, 
the wind shifting about from the N.W. to N.E. This, indeed, 
is little to a steamer, which moves against the wind. But on 
Wednesday our engines had got damaged, and taken a long 
time to mend, and we fancied they might not be strong enough 
to make way against the gale, which was severe. About two 
in the morning the engines stopped ; we did not know why. 
So I got up and went on deck, and was relieved by being told 
all was right, but it had been an anxious matter. 

The next day, Friday, the usual swell followed, which is 
sadly fatiguing. I have not had a night’s sleep since I left 
England, except when we were quiet at Gibraltar, and it is 
wonderful how little I suffer from it. I am sore all over with 
the tossing, and very stiff, and so weak that at times I can 
hardly put out a hand. But my spirits have never given way 
for an instant, and I laughed when I was most indisposed. 
And now we are safe at Malta, and hope, please God, to have 
a quiet night before Christmas Bay. We start for Corfu on 
Wednesday, but it is the passage of only a day or two; we 
remain there six days, and then back to the Lazaret ; then I 
shall try to write verses. Not a day has passed since I em- 
barked without my doing a copy. When I was most qualmish 
I solaced myself with verse-making. I send ‘ Bide thou thy 
time / 1 c Moses , 5 ‘Woe’s me .’ 2 


Bide thou thy time ! 

Watch with meek eyes the race of pride and crime 
Sit in the gate, and be the heathen's jest, 

Smiling and self-possest. 

0 thou to whom is pledged a victor’s sway, 

Bide thou the victor’s day 1 


‘ The Afflicted Church.’ 


2 ‘Jeremiah*’ 
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Think on the sin 

That reaped the unripe seed ; and toiled to win 
Foul hist ory-marks at. Bethel and at Dan— 

No blessing, but a ban ; 

Whilst. the wise shepherd hid his heaven-told fate, 

Nor rooked a tyrant's hate. 

Such need is gain ; 

Wait the bright advent that shall loose thy chain I 
K’en now the shadows break, and gleams divine 
Kdge the dim distant line. 

When thrones are trembling, and earth’s fat 0110 s quail. 
True Heed 1 thou shall, prevail 1 


Mo^es, the patriot fierce, became 
Tim meekest man on earth, 

To show us how Love’s quickening flame 
Can give our souls nmv birth. 

Moses, the man of meekest heart, 

Lost Canaan by self-will, 

To show where draco hath done its part, 
How sin defiles us still. 

Thou Who hast taught; me ip Thy fear, 
Vet seest. me frail at bout, 

O grant me loss with Moses hero, 

To gain his future rest 1 


4 Woe’s me ! ’ the peaceful prophet, cried, 

* Spare me t his troubled life ; 

To stem man’s wrath, to school his pride, 

To head the snored strife I 

4 O place me in some silent vale 
^ Whore groves and flowers abound ; 

Nor eyes that grudge, nor tongues that rail, 

Vex the truth-haunted ground 1 ’ 

If Ids meek spirit erred, oppreat 
That Cod denied repose, 

W hat sin Is ours, to whom Heaven's rest 
Is pledged, to heal earth’s woes? 

To IHH HlMTiat IlAItUIKTT. 

On hom'd thi * Itermm' : Jhmtdmr 25, 1832. 
Wo am keeping the most wretched Christman Day, and it 
mm a sad return to that good Providence who has conducted 
hero so fmltdy and 10 pleasantly. By bad fortune wo are 



But what provokes me is that the coal will be got in by the 
afternoon, and they are making preparation for a Christinas 
dinner, which seems incongruous. This morning we saw a 
poor fellow in the Lazaret close to us, cut off from the ordi- 
nances of his Church, saying his prayers with his face to the 
house of God in his sight over the water ; and it is a con- 
fusion of face to me that the humblest Romanist testifies to 
his Saviour as I, a minister, do not. Yet I do what I can, 
and shall try to do more, for I am very spiteful. 

Yesterday morning, Monday the 24th, we saw Gozo on first 
coming on deck (by-the-bye, Graham Island, which went down, 
was about fifteen miles from Pantellaria, which I spoke of to 
my Mother). E"ext we passed Camino, and then came Malta. 
These three are called the Maltese Islands. We passed along 
the north side ; on our left, in the distance, being the height 
above Girgenti in Sicily. One of the first sights we came to 
in Malta was St. Paul’s Bay, where tradition goes that the 
Apostle was wrecked. Above St. Paul’s Bay is Citt& Yecchia, 
where probably was the Roman garrison spoken of, Acts xxviii. 
They say there are many antiquities there. 

Malta is a strange place, a literal rock of a yellowish brown ; 
the coast presents an easy slope towards the sea, and the plain 
is intersected by a number of parallel walls to keep up the 
soil. They say here they have had a month of rain, and that 
the weather changed yesterday. In what good fortune are we ! 
It was certainly a beautiful day, like July, no sign of winter ; 
but it is only what we have had nearly the whole of our passage. 
This is the rainy season here, I believe. The night turned 
cold, and there was much rain and heavy in the early morning, 
and it has-been raining now. 

Immediately on our mooring (opposite to the Lazaretto) 
we were put under the care of a guardian who watches over 
our quarantine, both to keep us from others and others from 
us. A queer set of fellows they are, with yellow collars. We 
are in the smaller port off the Manual Battery. There is a 
bright sun upon the light-brown rock and fortresses. The 
sea a deep green ; a number of little boats, some strangely 
rigged, others strangely rowed, pushing to and fro, painted 
bright colours ; not a few Greek trading- vessels of a respectable 
size. Their flag is blue and white striped. I never saw a finer 
group than the coalheavers on the wharf. There are about 
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many of them— they stood for perhaps half an hour, waiting 
for our being ready, each in his own attitude, and grouped. 

In the afternoon wo got into one of our boats, and rowed 
round the quarantine harbour, for which leave is granted. 
'First we went to the parlatorio, which is the place of intercourse 
between men in and out of quarantine. It is a long naked 
building or barn divided into several rooms, and cut lengthway 
from end to end by two barriers parallel, breast high. Between 
these two, guardians are stationed to hinder contact, the men 
in quarantine on one side, the townsmen on the other, the 
latter being either friends of the imprisoned party, or pedlars, 
traffickers, &e. A crowd of persons are on the prison side, 
each party under the conduct of its own guardian ; for if these 
parties were to touch each other the longer quarantine would 
bo given to the party which had the smaller number. If I 
were to touch a G reck, I should have fifteen days of quarantine. 
The strange dresses, the strange languages, the jabbering and 
grimaces, the queer faces driving a bargain across the barrier, 
without a common languages the solemn absurd guardians 
with their staves in the space between, the opposite speaker 
fearing nothing so much as touching you, and crying out 
and receding at tin's same time, made it as curious a sight as 
the free communication of breath, and the gratuitous and in- 
consistent- rules of this intercourse made it ridiculous. But 
the British Government is forced to be strict in its rules by 
the jealousy of other Powers. By being so, Malta becomes a 
gate for the whole Continent, and the Lazaret here is much 
more comfortable than elsewhere, so that it is lucky for us 
that it is so. Yet, absurd as the system is, I believe the 
plague is strictly contagious. They say that before now its 
circle has been gradually narrowed till it actually has been 
shut up in a box. 

The most interesting sight in the parlatorio was a number 
of Greeks, Their most graceful and becoming dresses, their 
tine countenances and shapes and attitudes, and the thought 
of their ancestors, not only heathen but Christian, contrasted 
with the fact, which no one can doubt, that they are now as a 
people heartless and despicable, sunk below the Turks their 
masters, made me feel very melancholy. But the power 
which out of the wild olive tree formed an Origen or an Atha- 
nasius, can transform them too. Fancy being rowed in an 
open boat without a greatcoat on a December evening, and 
VOL, I. T 



was of an indearriluible gold colour. The only object of int 
which struck me on oitr return, was 11 v^v?»r*I towed hy ah 
doaen of small 1 touts, like n nutiifier of nuts bringing in: 
large insert into their tie 4 , 

The hoik are henutiful here, ns at tbbrnlfiir and V 
deep and sonorous, and they have hern going id! flit* inor: 
to me very painfully Jh»r reasons above given J, We 
after break fa 4 ncross the plank to the I^r/aretto to r] 
our moms for our return to Malta, It is m like a prim 
one pea to another, yet it is n tine one too, Tim loss of fi 
days quite easts tin dovv n. After ho vend courts we ear 
a quadrangle of curious Inti simple it rrh tier lure, A llifj 
steps leads to a gallery which runs round it outside, a 

half-way up, and in supported hy a strange kind of prop 


It in im jawing. In this gallery are openings into our is 
meats. We may have m many of thorn m we please, in 
for nothing. They are line rooms, fifty hy thirty at len* 
metnmml them) ; the roof k arehed, the walls wbifewn 
the floors atone pavement. No furniture (they wry w< 
buy furniture almost for nothing, for n few dollars) ; the) 
W« find everything. We tune taken two rt 
we shall slnnp In one and live in the other. I should not 
been unwilling to have Wen there for n few day* for tl 
of the thing, nor do l run* for the kmjih % hut for the m 
times But we mmt have hud a quarantine somewhei 
the north of Italy 1 suppose, if we went overlaml, uti 
our iiffceen days we have gained n sight of (libmltai 
shall see the Ionian Isles besides ..Malta itself. No one 1 
whether, in the course of events, it may not be our turn 
put into a worn© prison than this. We ahull make our 
m comfortable an wo can, eat itml drink. I ahull writ* 
perhaps hire a violin. After nil, it k n great waste of 
when life in m> short, and one has m iitttrh to do, I th 
of learning Italian. I. know enough to rend a good den 
na to apeak ing you must bo among the people, 

I hear there in tin overland pmt from C*«*rfw t which 1 
avail myself of, to Mend a letter to you, Alt I tie ISO HI til 
there they go ngnit*. I have not tiiim to mu l this <*v«* 
this applies to nil my letter*. The Malta wimlwiH* ha 
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their ends. 

To his Sister Jemima. 

Between Zante and Patras: December 29, 1832. 

At tliis moment our prospects are clouded, though it is 
nothing to you to know this some six weeks hence. *We are 
threatened with twenty-one or fifty days 5 quarantine on our 
return to Malta, Don’t go and tell anyone. Of course, we 
get into difficulties, and we get out ; but if only the getting in 
is known, it is a good joke to hearers. At Malta we were 
assured by the quarantine people we should have but fifteen 
days for visiting the Ionian Isles, and we were sure of having 
nearly as much for touching at Gibraltar. Now we find that 
Lord Nugent has, out of his own head, put the Isles in 
pratique with the Morea, which is in twenty-one or forty or 
fifty days’ quarantine with Malta. This we learned on touch- 
ing at Zante (pronounced Zant). Besides, we have taken on 
hoard passengers from the Morea. 

Our new passengers are the military Governor of Cerigo, 
old Cytherea [Col. Longley], and the Consul of Patras [Mr. 
Crowe], and their account of the state of the Morea is deplor- 
able. It is literally overrun with banditti ; and a traveller 
cannot touch on the coast without being robbed. We have 
liad numerous instances of this in the case of military men or 
messengers with despatches. The coast, too, swarms with 
little pirates who have look-outs on the hills, who signal, and 
the pirate vessels run into places where our men-of-war cannot 
follow them. In such a state is the country that the factions, 
tired of mutual inflictions, have in some instances had recourse 
to the Turkish authorities on the other side the Gulf, for 
arbitration or redress, as the Belgians may be doing to 
Holland. Russia is at the bottom of these troubles, in order 
to gain the post of arbitration and then of sovereignty, when 
the Porte falls, which seems soon expected. She has encour- 
aged a portion of the National Senate to withdraw from the 
seat of Government, and set up for themselves against the 
new Regency, which is now in progress from Germany with 
King Otho. The English Consul, now on board, was forced 
to fly from Patras, sending his wife and family on board an 
English man-of-war — Sir John Franklin’s. Meanwhile, the 
Turkish dominions are orderly, and, while the coast from 


Indeed, one in ine Kctiemes tout fuw tinwmni uu us, \t 
driven hant, la to make for dunum, ami m» fur A t lama, 
railed on deck. If ham h in sight. 

It la m .strange in a vessel ; you go «*n at your empln 
downstairs ; you urt* milt'd an deck* ami find everythin: 
A scene is .spread before yott ns if by magic, and you < 
Indie ve It is real. I. am now in the t«rcek sen, the at 
old Homers song and of the histories of Thucydides, ^ 
day wins the most delightful day I have hud. The m 
was wet— lad ng the first rain except n shower jierh 
Malta (I forget)* since leaving England, I am Kerry 
we are in the rainy season, Ijiut night it rained ineess 
ti jK»uring rain you have no idea of at home, We eo 
Xante, at the dktauee of sixty mi ten* with (VphaUmm 
left. The latter i# different from anything t have mm 
outline, formed by what in railed the black Motmtat 
bluish blaek ; winch* being more or less revered with a 
top, looked like polished marble. We sailed lint wort 
and then we saw the iVloponoe *ih in the distance ki 
what different thought h from the Morea ! the nw 
from the distance, with two purplish ruck s isles or p 
tories, in front, and behind a long tiud high range e 
mountains; to the left, far in the dixtmtre, the Amr 
coast, somewhere alsnik the mouth* of the Aeholnu*, 
Night fell before we rein hn l Xante (the town), hut 
into a Ixmt and made for shore, We wandered ala 
town, and curious it in (I have just been railed to 
magnificent snow mountain towards the north went j 
the Peloponnesus ; the outline in wonderful ; a sh**er d< 
the day very unfavourable, thick anil cloudy) ■ u trii 
apace or Plum surrounded by good dunking houses ■ a 
room, &e., with towers, a great many streets beyond it, 
and flagged, or like flagging. What apjienml the ehie 
had arcades running along on each side, giving It a ha 
appearance. The nhajw all open, without front#, like 
In England ; the halls of private house* open, will* »tn 
a gallery ; a good many churches, Most |*eopbt wen 
we wen* told : those who were uljowt wore singing, *\ 
fast perhaps the while ; mmm singing in jwirta, purl ten 
shops, as at a shoemaker's. We went into the prtnci|«i 
such a strange place— into a bUliiird-rixmi, Into wnwitl 
and smoking-rooms, a barber’*, a wiiuhiiierclinntX » c 
merchant's, a pipr-Heller’*, W© were surprised at the 
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wards. At a nondescript shop, a young urchin was buying 
his obol worth of oil and bread for supper. W e saw a barrel 
of Cornish pilchards, which have long been in use here. We 
drank some of the win ordinaire — which we thought very good 
of the kind — red and white. The men were miserably filthy, 
and the countenances of many, who were drinking or playing 
backgammon, slovenly and sottish. We were told they 
were the principal men of the place. 

By- the -bye, I think I have made up my mind about going 
to operas, dm. I think it allowable— ns far as merely going to 
see the place , dm. — in the same sense in which it is allowable to 
visit the country at all — e.g. 1 see no objection to going into a 
heathen country for the sake of seeing it, and going into a 
playhouse is nothing more than this. If I may not go into a 
place because bad men are in it, where can I go ? If, indeed, 
I go for the sake of the amusement— which would be the ease 
if I frequented it— then it would be a different matter ; but I 
go and see, as I go and see a coffee-house, a billiard-room, or a 
mosque Nor am I supporting persons in a bad way of life 
— that is, the actors— for if no one went but strangers, as a 
matter of curiosity, they would have a poor living. Theatres 
are set up, not as objects of curiosity, but of amusement. I 
am only seeing what is established and supported ; not esta- 
blishing and supporting it myself. 

To return. When we rose this morning— raining as it was 
—the view, which the night had hidden, was so lovely, that 
we deplored our fates which hindered our seeing the place at 
more advantage. Virgil calls the island ‘nemorosa’ 1 — it still 
deserves the title. The whole face of a beautiful and varied 
rook was covered with olive-trees in an exquisite way. They 
say that the view over the heights, which takes in Cephalonia, 
is one of the finest in those parts. We have lately passed 
Ithaca ; the outline is very broken and abrupt, but it was in 
mist, and we could not make much of it. 

Since l wrote the above, the day has just so much bright- 
ened as to gives the effect of light and shadow ; and I am lost 
in enjoyment. The mountains are multiplied without end, 
one piled on the other, and of such fine shapes and colours ; 
some very high and steep like giants, and black at top, or 
bleached with snow ; and to think that hero were Brasidas, 
Phormio, Demosthenes, Oimon, and the rest 1 
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7 p.m. — We are at Patras. I have seen Bhium and Antir- 
rhinm. The chain of Parnassus rises before us, shrouded with 
clouds, which the eye cannot pierce, yet the imagination can. 

I have landed on the Peloponnese. High snowy mountains, 
black rocks, brownish cliffs — all capped with mist, shroud us. 
The sunset, most wild, harmonises with the scene. 

To his Mother. 

On board the ‘Hermes' : December 20, 1832, 9 p.m. 

As every day brings its own matters, I begin at once this 
letter, though I have only just now finished writing to Jemima, 
to tell you about our landing at Patras, which is, in one sense, 
the most considerable place in the Morea, as being the placo 
of export for the trade, chiefly the currant trade, of the west 
of Europe. We called here to deliver despatches for the new 
Greek Government at Napoli, in Argos, about ninety miles 
off. From this place it is most accessible, though the banditti 
make the road very dangerous. 

The fortress of Patras is strong, and was bombarded by 
the English several years since, when the allied Powers were 
driving th# Turks out of the Morea. I believe they did not 
succeed with it ; anyhow, it is at present occupied by a self- 
constituted authority, in the shape of a brigand, who would 
not give up to the French, and now professes he will, or will 
not submit to King Otho, according as he likes him or no. 
The town was destroyed during the disturbances, and is now 
slowly rebuilding, the work being interrupted this year by the 
continued 'disorder of the country. We were told we ought 
to use caution in paying a visit to the place at night, as plun- 
derers were about * and it unluckily happens here, as at Zante, 
that we scarcely arrived before nightfall. The first news 
which greeted us at the Russian Consul's was that King Otho 
was actually on his way, and that we had a chance of seeing 
him at Corfu. Considering the state of the country, we were 
amused to learn he was coming (besides a suite of high 
officers), with thirty ladies, a hundred horses, and a throne 
finer than anything in Europe. He sent to the man-of-war 
which is to convey him, to inquire how many German stoves 
they had on board in provision against cold weather. I sup- 
pose that this was an act of gallantry towards the ladies. 
We are assured by the Resident of Cerigo, who is sitting by 
me, that there is not at Napoli, whither they are going, any 
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possible accommodation for ladies at all ; so that they will be 
literally houseless. 

We walked about the new-built town, or rather its founda- 
tions. It will be very handsome. We went through the 
market or bazaar, crowded with people : stopped some time in 
a billiard-room, where some Russians were playing, and sat 
and took coffee in a room full of small Greek merchants. The 
dresses of the men are most picturesque ; the 4 snowy camese/ 
spoken of by Byron, then an embroidered waistcoat, a plaited 
and frilled white petticoat to the shins, and a large greatcoat 
with the arms hanging down behind, the 6 shaggy capote ’ ; 
their faces and figures very fine ; evidently a mixture of races. 
The coffee was almost the best I ever tasted, and so refreshing 
I could fancy I had been drinking wine. We returned after 
a ramble of about an hour. 

December 30. 

I do not forget it is dear Harriett’s birthday, and it is 
signalised by our passing Ithaca. I could not have believed 
that the view of these parts would have so enchanted me. 
When I was for hours within half a mile of Ithaca, as I was 
this morning, what did I not feel ! Hot from classical asso- 
ciations, but the thought that what I saw before me was the 
reality of what had been the earliest vision of my childhood. 
Ulysses and Argus, which I had known by heart, occupied the 
very isle I saw. It is a barren huge rock of limestone, appa- 
rently, a dull grey, poorly covered with brushwood, broken 
into roundish masses with deep ravines, on which, principally, 
cultivation had dared to experimentalise ; though the sides of 
the hill were also turned up. Olive-trees have made their 
appearance ; the vines, being cut down in the winter, are in- 
visible from the water. On a hill in the centre and narrowest 
part of the island is a height called the Tower of Ulysses. 
We could see through the glass parts of the Cyclopean ruins 
which surmount it. Their make is far anterior to the historical 
period. Homer calls the island ‘ dear and little.’ 1 I gazed 
on it by the quarter of an hour together, being quite satisfied 
with the sight of the rock. I thought of Ham, 2 and of all 
the various glimpses which memory barely retains, and which 
fly from me when I pursue them, of that earliest time of life 
when one seems almost to realise the remnants of a pre-existing 

1 See Od. ix. 27-37. Of. vi. 208, xiv. 58. 

3 Ham, near Biclimond, where some of his earliest years were 
passed. 


We were on the western aide of if, running between it nn< 
Oephahmia. The channel is from two to four miles broad, ai 
still as a pond, exeept that it Hows; it is, indeed, a umjcsth 
river, the depth, I believe, being out of soundings, Brhim 
uk lay the entrance to the (*ulf of ( Wiitth, the Morea, ami 
in the distance, '/*nnU\ As wo emerged from tin* strait, w< 
naw on our right the tine ranges of the Aeurtmuinn Mountains 
which art* eertu inly the finest in .shape anti grouping I havi 
Keen. Tin* whole scene wan wonderfully grand, 11m masse; 
of Ithaca and ( Vplmlonia hchimt us ; .small islands of rock 
breaking the view of A ea mania ; its mountains rising m « 
number of ridges, blue in front, with bright snowy height* 
with the sun upon them, behind ; Htu Maura {I mu end in) befor 
uh ; the famous promontory of Imucas close by; lastly, w 
come to Sappho’s Leap still ho ealled winch is certainly i 
high cliff to fall from. By tins time, it being about eleven, w 
went down for the prayers. We are told we ran have n 
notion of the ( * reek climate by this specimen of it, 

Corfu In close at hand, l shall go cm deck, Meanwhil 
take Home verses, Thun I complete my fortieth set ; 1 

My father's hope' I my ehildhm*d%» dmim ’ 

The promise from on high ! 

bong waited for ! its glora^ t*e»m 
Kow when my death is nigh, 

My death In come, hat not decay ; 

Nor eye nor mind i* dim ; 

The keenness of youth's vigorous day 
Thrills in eneh nerve and limb, 

Itlcmt «mme 1 thrice welcome after toll 
If no deceit t view ; 

0 might my Ups but press the unit, 

And poem the vision true ! 

Its glorious heights, its wealthy plains, 

Us many tinted groves, 

They call t hut He my steps restrains 
Who chastens whom He loves. 

All I now they melt . . . they are hut. shades; 

I die J - yet is no rest, 

O bord 1 in store, since Carman fades 
lUifc seen, and not jmmutilf 


1 Tho title 4 Moses seeing the Land* 1 


A happy Now Year to you all at homo. Ever since wo 
got hero it has been pouring furiously, and almost incessantly, 
and the accommodations are so suspicious on shore that as yet 
we remain here on hoard. ... 

There are passages in the following letter to his sister 
which show a reaction from the tension under which Mr. 
Newmans mind had boon held by the scenes around him. 

To IIIS SlSTKH IlAttUIETT. 

On hoard the 'JlerMM,' Corfu ; January 2, 1833. 

This morning is the first tolerably clear day we have had. 
Monday and Tuesday have been days of incessant violent rain. 
On going on deck I was really astonished at the view. Even 
to-day is not a bright day, so I have a poor idea what the view 
really is ; hut I see quite enough : high mountains of a brilliant 
white or slate colour, folded in long plaits like a table-cloth 
artificially disposed along a rising and falling outline, without 
crease or rumple ; rocks of a rich brown, looking so near that 
you think you could touch them, and others of a pale sad 
colour, like Malta. Wo are to have a good ride to-day ; the 
roads are said to be excellent, and soon dry. It is an over- 
powering thought to recollect, that the place looked precisely 
the same in the times of Homer and Thucydides, as being 
stamped with the indelible features of the ‘everlasting hills.’ 

Here that famous faction light began which eventually 
ran through U recce ; and what a strange contrast was the 
scene last night at the Palace— the hall on the anniversary of 
Constitution Day— at the magnificent palace of a nation in 
the time of Thucydides not merely barbarous, but unknown. 
I hmnex, novel to them, and unbecoming, but rendered fashion- 
able as lining the garb of their masters, soldiers in a like 
costume, and Ureek names and faces in the midst of them all ; 
all mixed up and dancing together, as if it were the most 
natural tiling in the world. Ud. me set it down in my hooks, 
a proposition settled and indisputable, that no change is so 
great as to be improbable. 

January 4. 

I have a great deal to say, but fear I shall forget it. No 
description can give you any idea of what X have seen, but I 
will not weary you with my delight; yet does it not seem a 


am not interested 4 ! That is l don't think l .should ram - 
rather l should hr very glad to tit a I myself suddenly trans- 
ported to my roomn at thirl, with my oak sported. mat l lying 
at full length on my sofa. A fart* a!!, evvry kind of exertion 
m to mo uii effort : whether or not my mind has been at mi nod 
and woariod with tho mre.vuty of constant art i\ tty, 1 knov 
not ; or whrthrr, having had many disappointments, and 
hu tiered muoh from tho rut 1 moss and .slights of pom ms I have 
boon rant with, 1 shrink involuntarily from tho rout art of tho 
world, ami, whrthrr or not natural disposition assists thin 
fooling, mid a porropt ion almost morbid of my deficiencies and 
absurdities anyhow, neither tho kindest attentions nor tho 
most sublime sights hnvo over mo iutUtenee enough to draw 
mo out of tho way, and, deliltemtely as I havo wet about my 
present wanderings, yot 1 hourtily wish tlioy won* ovor, and I 
only omluro tho sights, and hud muoh rat hr r /nnv seen thorn 
than sort them, though tho while I am extremely astonished ami 
almost onolmntod at thorn, 

Tho had woathor lias almost loft ns. On Tuesday tho rain 
was ho violent and the sen so rough, we thought we should nob 
lm able to land for dinner. We managed it not without a 
dwindling and wont in the evening to tin* Palma*, whom 
almost the whole island was assembled. We were told wo 
should see a grout variety of eo*f times \ but the rain kept the 
country people away, and there were not above ton < * reek 
dresses in the room. There is an utfertuthm among the people 
of the English costume. The most remarkable sight was 
Madame M. (the late Mrs. Helmr) and her husband ini* reek 
dresses. He is certainly a striking looking man, with a flue 
profile, and an expression of benignity and dignity. Tho 
rooms are magnificent. We had dined at the Artillery mens, 
and found the officers tho same intelligent gentleman dike men 
as they were at Gibraltar. The Artillery, I believe, *•< superior 
to the rest of the army. Tho moss is the first appointed, they 
having the advantage of waggons, Ac., to carry their things 
about with. Certainly they live in sit in pi nous style. Major 
Langley (brother of Longlcy of Harrow), who in resident at 
Cerigo, was our host, and Archdeacon Fronde had letters to 
Colonel Armstrong. Our reception mm tin amtiaing contrast 
to our entertainment at the Commander of the Forces, Sir 
Alexander Woodford**, with whom we dined the two last day*. 
Ho has been extraordinarily civil, anil even aaktid us a third 
time— Saturday. This company was entirely mititary ; a 



number of dandy officers, aides-de-camp, &c., brimful- of the 
indifference which is now the fashion. At dinner, a formidable 
round table neither top nor bottom, Greeks to wait, a service 
of plate, dishes handed round, no conversation. However, I 
made a slight acquaintance with one of these, who seems to 
have good about him. He interests mo, because in a measure 
I enter into his state of mind. He has a good deal of talent 
and taste a German scholar, passionately fond of Weber’s 
music- •■feeling his superiority to the generality, who follow- 
base pleasures, yet (seemingly) substituting refinement for re- 
ligion. ifo has kindly undertaken to get me some Greek airs 
transcribed, which I mean to send you. 

On Wednesday and Thursday we took rides about the 
country, the first of twenty miles, the next of thirty ; and 
how am I to speak of their strangeness ? There was nothing 
to remind you of England but the high roads, which are 
capital, on Macadam’s plan. Olivo is nearly the only tree ; 
there are forests and parks of them, through which the road 
winds. The leaf must bo monotonous in summer, but it is 
beautiful now. The tree is very like a willow, such as in 
Christ Church Walk ; the trunk and branches being more 
graceful and white. 1 1 does not grow to a great size commonly. 
The trunk separates into parts when it is old. Often it pre- 
sents a network appearance, as honeycombed. The tree, I 
think, never dies ; as one portion goes another shoots out. 
However (Monday, January f), having left Corfu ; Ithaca in 
sight)- « -the olive in Corfu is of no groat ago. They were 
planted in Venetian time's, a great many of an inferior kind. 
There is great uncertainty in the right of property in them. 
A tree is sometimes divided among two or three persons — the 
divisions of land arcs vague. The olive requires scarcely any 
cultivation, except care that the roots are not left bare, which 
happens in a rocky soil with occasional heavy rain and steep 
banks. There is very little corn grown, Indian corn instead ; 
the land is too swampy for the ion mu*. Sir F. Maitland 
attempted drainage, but failed. 

But 1 have digressed from my ride. The beautiful cypress 
was another strange sight. It stands when grown in groups 
of two or three, shooting up in blank graceful spires amid the 
olives, Tim shaft is used for the masts and yards of the lateen- 
rigged vessels. It is beautifully straight. The orange-tree, 
again, is in full fruit, with its bright-polished leaf ; I did not 
observe many wild, and none that were wild with fruit. The 
Jig is not in leaf. We had a loss, too, as regards the colours 
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of the ground, which in spring, we were told, is covered with a 
profusion of wild dowers (I have got the seeds for my Mother, 1 
but not of the most striking dowers). Even at this season 
the brushwood and hedgerows are beautiful. The myrtle, 
which is profusely spread over the country, is of a rich brown- 
green. The vines are cut down at this season, and look like 
stumps. There is a dwarf holly, too, and the arbutus, all 
evergreen ; here and there the cactus and the aloe. 

The moving portion of this strange scene was as strange 
as the trees themselves. Peasants on horseback (mules are 
scarce and fetch a high price), two persons on one, with their 
legs on one side and their load before them ; they have few 
carts — I didn’t see one market-cart — docks of goats, sheep, 
not woolly like ours, but with soft deeces like hair, dowing, 
and with queer graceful little bodies ; cows, like wild cows, with 
strange necks and backs, and of a dun or iron-grey colour. 

The landscape itself is beautifully varied ; finely-formed 
heights, intersected with plains, deep ravines, villages, or 
rather towers, perched up upon the lulls. Both days wo 
digressed from the road, cutting across country. In that way 
we had a specimen of what travelling is in Greece ; you may 
cut across almost anywhere, but for the most part at a walk. 
You descend by beds of rivers, you cross rocks. How horses 
go I can’t conceive ; fancy riding over the ruins of a brick 
wall, and you will have an idea of it, except that the stones 
are not sharp. The rock here is chiefly limestone, and the 
weather polishes it. The steps up to the houses are all marble — 
strange at brst sight. The villages in a deplorable condition, 
and seem once to have been more important than they are 
now. The people are marvellously idle. In Corfu the streets 
swarm with men doing nothing; and the roads are full of 
them. In a village where we stopped, a horse having lost a 
shoe, a collection of idlers of all ages came round us ; all 
dirty and uncombed. The children are line-looking, and some 
of the men ; the women keep indoors. Their bread is very 
fair (the corn comes from Poland and the Black Sea through 
Odessa) ; though in these parts, from Spain to Corfu, they 
leaven it. This gives it a sour taste when it is old. The 
population of Corfu by itself is said to be 40,000, which is 
almost incredible, though the statement comes from one who 
ought to know. Our rides across country have given me some 
definite notion of the state of travelling in Greece in the 

1 Mrs. Newman was fond of flowers and devoted to gardening. 
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times of Thucydides, &c. (also I have some drawings). It is 
astonisbtingl should have so long read about a country without 
realising it, and I am amazed how it ever became one country ; 
how its inhabitants ever had intercourse with each other, how 
they could go to war, &c. &c. ; for it is one heap of 

mountains thrown together in the wildest way conceivable. 

Tlie town of Corfu is very picturesque in the V enetian 
style. The churches are very numerous — as in Oxford (they 
say) there is a pot-house every ten houses, so of the churches 
here. Dissenters are unknown in the Greek Church. There 
seems much superstition here. On Saturday we saw the 
church and body of St. Spiridion, who was one of the Mcene 
Fathers, though doubtless it is not his body. He is the 
patron saint of the island ; each of the seven has its own. 
The churches are Venetian ; but why it was that the Venetians 
extended the Greek communion I have not made out. St. 
Spiridioir’s is small, but handsomely fitted up, though not so 
much more so than a country church which I by chance went 
into. X was surprised ; the two were so much alike in arrange- 
ment and decoration. A number of paintings in gilt frames, 
not baclly executed, the subject the history of Genesis and the 
Last Judgment ; large silver lamps ; stalls, like in cathedrals, 
for the olaief persons and the infirm — for the Greeks stand in 
prayer for the most part. At the east end a number of 
pictures in parallel niches — apostles, prophets, &c. Lower 
down, our Saviour, the Virgin, St. Gregory, &c., Moses. A 
door opens into what in England is called the chancel — where 
seems to be the high altar — the Consecration, I suppose, 
being private ; in St. Spiridion tlie saint’s silver tomb and 
body. 

The Greek clergy of these islands, as of the Korea, are of 
a lower* rank, as our Methodists. They are said to be very 
ignorant, but moral in their lives. They interfere little, or not 
at all, -with their flocks, who pay them their offerings and 
receive 1:116 rites of religion as a quid pro quo. There seems to 
be no endowments, but the clergy are dependent on their 
people. There is a bishop to each island, paid by the Govern- 
ment 2f5(X per annum each. There seems to be no excom- 
munication. The Greeks are very rigid in their fasts ; besides 
the forty days in Lent, they have forty before Christmas, and 
some o tliers. At these times they eat no meat ; the pirates 
are as rigid in keeping them as others. I turned over the 
leaves of one or two books in the country church ; one was a 
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collection of prayers by John of Damascus. There was little 
objectionable that I saw in either of the books ; much that was 
very good. There was a prayer to the Virgin, a prayer to 
the Guardian Angel ; but the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
prominent subject of all of them. The pictures I spoke of 
abounded in representations of the Deity ; in one I saw the 
Trinity. St. Michael seems a principal saint here ; his figure 
is prominent in the pictures of the Ijast J udgment. At St. 
Spiridion’s people were ever coming in, weeping and bowing 
and kissing the pictures. 

There are two Latin churches at Corfu, and one English 
— the garrison church. The Chaplain is Mr. Leeves, of the 
Bible Society. I had not been to church for five weeks till 
yesterday, and it was quite a comfort to get there. I had 
hoped there might have been the Sacrament. Yesterday, the 
6th, was the Greek Christmas Day. Mr. Leeves has been 
very kind ; we dined with him yesterday. "We first met him 
at Col. Baker’s, where I dined twice ; and the second time, 
Friday, the Froudes also. They are friendly and kind people. 
I called on Mrs. Baker on Saturday, and sat with her an hour 
and a half. She gave me all the seeds she had (they are 
tender and require a greenhouse), and directed me to the Lord 
High Commissioner’s Gardens, about two miles out of the 
town. I went there, but unluckily he was out. 

In one of the villages we rode through on Wednesday 
there is a church built by Jovian. Unluckily, we did not 
know it at the time. On Saturday we dined again at the 
Artillery mess, and very well-informed men they are. "W T e 
were all extremely pleased with a Mr. Ask with, who went 
about with us every day. He has been a great traveller in 
Greece this year, and was full of information. On Friday 
we went to see the ruins of the old town. The fortifications on 
Viclo, a small island opposite to the town of Corfu, are in 
progress. "When they are completed the defence of the place 
will be committed to them — the Citadel and Fort Neuf ; the 
others, viz. Fort Abraham, St. Salvador, &c., being aban- 
doned. They are very strong, of Venetian construction, but 
would require a vast number of men to man them. Sir A. 
Woodford has a fine pepper-tree in his garden ; his geraniums 
are superb. I told you that at Zante a man’s shop was full 
of expensive cherry-sticks for pipes, and argued thence that 
at least some of the people were well off. Now, I find, he has 
been in the practice of showing off this one stick, which he 
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bought years ago. This shows how cautious one should be in 
receiving? the facets and inferences of travellers. The weather 
has bceix <lry and line since Tuesday. 

Ja/iMtary 7.— • IV/*// cold. There is a great deal of snow on 
the Albnnnan mountains. We set oil* last night, passing the 
eastern side <>t‘ I thaca, and now are making for Patras, where 
1. hope to present- my letter trom Dowden to Sir John Franklin. 
Tlie Albanian mountains are said, one portion of them, to ho 
a, 1 ni ncl rod miles oil’ from Corfu yet they seem quite elose. 
We had wild boar from Albania at Corfu. Turkeys are the 
principal fowl, and they are brought from Albania, ; those which 
are ready fattened for the- table cost 3.s\ apiece, Ithaca wine 
has a good deal <>t tlavour, and not- at- all heavy. It lias grown 
upon mo. I have been nuieh surprised at. the cheapness of 
living at Corfu. We have been making many inquiries to 
guide us in. our Sicilian expedition. The high road is fur- 
nished with excellent inns, hut we mean to diverge, and to 
live likes gipsies. 

In tlie meantime here are some versos for you. 1 

The. better portion didst then choose, (<rca( Heart, 

Thy (iod’s lh>>(. choice, and pledge of (.ent ile grace l 
Ka.it Ids truest, type, he with unrulllcd face 
3*<>ro t he world's smile, and hade her slaves depart; 

Whether, a trader, with no trader's art, 
lie Imys in ('a naan his lirsl. resting-place, 

Or freely yields rich Siddim's ample space, 

Or braves the rescue and the hat tie's smart, 

Yet. scorns the heathen gifts of those he. save* I. 

O happy in their souls’ high solitude 
"Who commune thus with Hod, and not- with earth, 

Am hi the Noonings of the wealth-enslaved ! 

A ready prey, as though in absent, mood 
They calmly move, nor hear the utunannered mirth. 3 

At , svy (* J)rrtm/irr 17, iS.'kJ. 

1 Those poems that were transcribed in the letters home are inserted 
in the letters; but they present an iusutlieieut, idea of the impulse 
given to 'Mr.. Newman ’a mind by new scenes, witnessed in freedom from 
bis accurst, «>med studies and cares. In illustration, the names and dates 
of poems written in .Heeeiuber, but. not, inserted in tin*, letters, are 
given, below : 

The ’Isles of the Sirens . Dee, 1*5 The (-nurse of Truth . Deo. 21 
Absolution . . • bee. 11 Sleeplessness . . . Dec. 20 

Memory. . . . Dee. b*> T'lu* <« reek fathers . Dee. 2S 

Fair Wort hs . . . .Dec. 17 The Witness , , . Dee. 30 

Tenanee . ... Dec. 23 

a Title, * Abraham,* 



To whom nor voice of friend nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the sadden’d heart can lean. 

Yea, the rich earth, garb’d in her daintiest dress 
Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress. 

Claiming responsive smiles and rapture high, 

Till, sick at heart, beyond the veil they fly, 

Seeking His Presence Who alone can bless. 

Such, in strange days, the weapons of Heaven’s grace ; 
When, passing by the high-born Hebrew line, 

He forms the vessel of His vast design. 

Fatherless, homeless, reft of age and place, 

Severed from earth, and careless of its wreck, 

Born through long woe His rare Melchizedek. 1 

Corfu: January 5, 1833. 

January 10, 1833. 

W e are now off Malta, and have had a swell which again 
caused sea-sickness. We came off Patras at night, so I lost 
Sir J. Franklin. Hext morning — the 8th — we saw the range 
of Arcadian mountains, and in the distance Parnassus. We 
landed at Zante. From the hill above the town there is a 
tine view of the plain, where almost all our pudding currants 
are grown — a flat of about ten miles, surrounded with hills, 
studded all over with houses, before each a square drying plot 
for the currants. So many are grown that the duty this last 
year on the exports was 95,0001. Sir J. Franklin has been 
off Patras in his sloop for eighteen months, and neither lie nor 
his crew have touched land once. What an imprisonment ! 
King Otho was expected at Corfu to-day. 

I do so long to hear from you ; there is just a chance of 
my hearing at Malta by the packet that left London about the 
19th. I dream about you all, and that letters are brought 
me ; but, when I begin to read, they are illegible, or I wake 
up, as if there were men trying to tell me and others preventing 
it. And the ship bells are so provokingly like the Oriel clock, 
that I fancy myself there. Whether my health is improved 
I cannot tell. I long for the fifteen days of peace in the 
Lazaret. This is my last day on the ‘Hermes.' How much 
have I seen in the course of five weeks 1 Tell Williams he 
may see my little poems to stimulate him. 


I saw thee once, and nought discerned 
For stranger to admire — 

A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly fire. 


‘ Melchizedek/ 


And yet. it vexed my burdened breast.,- 
And scared, I knew not why. 

I saw once more, and awe-struck gazed 
On face, and form, and air ; 

God’s living glory round thee blazed — 
A Saint. — a Saint was there 1 

Off Za nlr : January 8 , 1833 . 


banished the House of sacred rest, 

Amid a thought-loss throng 

At. length J hoard its creed confessed, 
And knelt the Saints among. 

Artless his strain and unadorned, 

Who si >okc On Hi st’s message t here ; 

.But; what, at home X might have scorned, 
Now charmed my famished ear. 

Lord, grant me this abiding grace, 

Thy Word and Sons to know ; 

To pierce the veil on Moses’ face, 
Although his speech be slow ! 

At rra ; January 9 , 1833 . 


* If e’er I fall beneath Thy rod, 

As through life’s snares I go, 

Save me from David’s lot, C) God 1 
And choose Thyself the woe. 

How should I face Thy plagues ? which scare 
And haunt, mid stun, until 

The heart or sinks in mute despair 
Or names a random ill. 

I f else then guide in David’s path, 

Who chose the holier pain ; 

Sat an and man are tools of wrath — 

An angel’s scourge is gain. 

Off Malta: January 10 , 1833 . 

1 1 David Numbering the People/ 
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. . . Only imagine my pleasure at J *. *i ii'X in ihe.e plan 
,1 was in silent wonder; ami every thin*? so e.ruml a in! beaut if 
anti t lie mode of conveyance . 1 1 • ■ 1 1 that 1 could look * * 1 1 with* 
stop and without fatigue. I liad Homer*. ' < 3 » i > <ey,' Yir< 
a,ud Thucydides with me, anti seemed Iran, poried hat h to tit 
times, for ev «*ryt him.** looks now ju t a . if did tie a. Mouutui 
cannot change, . , . 

I have onlv t ok l you pari, fhomdt tin* iim J interesting 
our hitherto tour. \Ve have seen t libndt.tr, t \idk‘, ami Aiyie 
Tin 1 African mountain a are mo A impo ins Then* are »*\c 
Hers of (hem, t he most, distant brine; Mount Alia ., which i 
alongside of us trout daupirr. to A Tut .. ( in r auaii 

< lihraliar it rises 1 ( ) % t H M I led, \\ ell did Homer in the !»(*<,» 
nine of tlm M>d\s.;ry speak of it a. support inp the hrav 
(as liavine p<fK/»a\* Morns oi^rni nr hi. it ha i j»t .1 that cilcel 
vmt take the Mediterranean ns the yivat centre of tin* ear 
and tin* sky stretched over it as a curtain. 

To ins Sistiu; Ji.niut, 

Lit a /*• ff<>, ,1 !> f ft, ( : ./.s. : '»a '// la, 1 h ,* 1 I 

You will now receive my letter, only at interval'. II* 
ever, 1 shall put two into the post here which you *a s I i ivre 
about March. I heidii at once from thm hoii-.e of my i 
prisonment, though l am tempted to delay , for my ham 
quite tired with writing. My dear Mother will -ay I 
< loin ^ too much ; but to one w ho has been employ im* Ins m 
act i\ cly for yearn, nothin;* is so wearisome as nik-m . noth 
mo irksome as dissipation, 1 assure yon, I feel much m 
eomfortabh* now than when I \u. oa that r«* ties, drm 
which is the type of human life, and mm U ie... voaued 
prison than in seeing sights. 

We seem to have narrowly missed yd tin;* to Napoli, : 
;;o on, perhaps, to Athens ; for Archdeacon Fronde had Idf 
to Sir i I. Hot ham, We,, ami ! to (.'upturn Swinburne, u ho 

1 a y* i. wit, rn. 


cannot hr ini; myself to regret wluit, nevertheless, I should 
have rejoiced in. 

The - I 1 erines’ left this plane on Saturday last - the 12th 

and \ saw it go oil' with strange hidings, j had been securely 
conveyed in it for live weeks, during which time I had never 
once slept ashore. 1 1 was a kind of home. ; it 1 La, d taken me 
up from Knglaml, a, ml it was going back there. I shall never 
lake a voyage again. As it went oil’, .1. seemed more east upon 
the worhl than 1 ever had been, and to he alone— no tie re- 
maining between Kngland and myself ; nor any assignable 
path by which . 1 . can get hack. 

We arr very comfortable here. r riie weather has turned 
line, having been unusually wet for three months. We found 
the same complaints oil* the Morea. At Cerigo the glass had 
boon as low as 10". At (Jorfu our first two days were unin- 
terrupted. rain ; the* last jive beautifully clear ; the last two 
very cold, almost bitter. When wo returned to Patras there 
had been. ice. At /ante, on the contrary, nothing but rain. 
Patras is a liner climate than /ante that is, for agriculture. 
They an*, sure of two months’ line weather just when the 
fruits a.re ripening. People frighten us with forebodings 
about tho weather during our Sicilian expedition. They say 
hVbruary is the rainy month. Tho climate must be perfectly 
delightful, though hot, of course, in summer there. I am 
writ ing in a largo room twenty feet high, without furniture, 
opening into others far larger, and all the windows, which are 
casements, entirely open that is, in fact, I am sitting in the 
open air. The Hoorn are stone. We use a fireplace at break- 
fast and dinner, for boiling eggs and heating our milk. I 
believe in tho whole Lazaret there is but one iireplaec beside 
our own. Wo burn olive wood. I assure you wo make our- 
selves very comfortable. 'Wo feed well from an hotel across 
the water. The fYoudes draw and paint. I have hired a 
violin, iuuh had as it is, it sounds grand in such spacious halls. 

I write verses, and get. up some .Italian, and walk up and down 
the rooms about an hour and a half daily ; ami wo have a boat, 
and arc allowed to go about, the harbour. 

This bazaret was built by the Knights for the Turks, and 
many a savage fellow, 1 dare say, has boon here, but they leave 
no trac.ej behind them. We have four rooms besides a kitchen ; 
two facing the water; tho farther of them wo do not use at 
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less Lazaretto, Malta 

°w 31 ( as in Bucket’s time), and irresponsible to the civil power. 
How was "this to loo altered % For a Catholic to violate the 
eights o£ the Church is a mortal sin, from which not even the 
bishop — no one but the Pope— can release him. Supposing, 
then, the IK-ing to make it law that the clergy should he sub- 
jected to the State courts, the execution of such a measure 
would, o£ course, rest with native magistrates • let them then 
enforce it against a priest, and then go to their confessor. 
The priest cannot absolve them ; he has not the power : he 
can do nothing without the Pope’s assent. This exemplifies 
the admirable system of the Papacy as an instrument of 
power. .Accordingly, representations were made to the Pope 

at that time Leo XII. — and, though he was considered 

strict in his adherence to the privileges of the Church, the 
Government managed to gain a continual dispensation for the 
Oa/tholic magistrates here : and that thus the clergy are vir- 
tually subject to the State courts. This system of dispensa- 
tions is in force in Austria. 

There is another difficulty about the Bishop, who is under 
the Archbishop of Palermo ; for which reason, and also as 
claiming the suzerainete of Malta, the King of Naples claims 
to appoint him. I believe this is not adjusted yet, though 
there is no dispute just now. The Maltese are a very indus- 
trious race — a contrast to the lonians. The most industrious 
servants at Corfu are Maltese. There was a plan some time 
since to relieve the place of its abundant population by send- 
ing- them there ; but, whether from the difference of religion 
or other cause, it did not answer. Malta increases by a 
thousand souls a year. It has the largest population on the 
smallest territory of any place in the world — above 100,000. 
Sir John Stodart said he had a plan for colonising them to 
IN" egropont. I suppose it would not do. 

January 23. 

We are just out of quarantine. We shall be in Malta 
ten days. IDo not tell people, of course ; but we had myste- 
rious night visitants in the Lazaret, which have broken my 
night’s rest, even worse than the sea, and have given me a 
cold. We can account for them to a certain point, but no 
further, a characteristic of most such stories. My companions 
both distinctly heard steps in room 4 about two o’clock of the 
night of the 17tli and 18th. They are perfectly, convinced on 
the point ; we are locked in. About the same time I dreamed 
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that a man camo to mo (our servant T thought) and told mo 
it wan only an hour f mm rising time, and an wo worn going 
on a boat expedition next- morning, l wished to be punctual, 
I was ho fully impressed with the reality of it, that I lay 
awake for some time on my buck, not thinking it. a dream, and 
have almost over since woke at that hour and fancied it morn- 
ing! I certainly heard stops ahnut my bed], On talking it over 
in the morning, we recollected we had heard noises before'. 

On Sunday night last, (lie *J()lh, I was awakened by a noise 
in room 2 as l thought, so haul that 1 smiled to myself, and 
said: 4 Clearly this in too earthly to he anything out of the 
way. * When it had been repented twice at intervals, it struck 
me that someone might be taking away Mr* Prmuie'tt effects 
(who sleeps in a window of that room), and who was audibly 
fast asleep* Ho the fourth time it occurred, 1 hallooed ou& 

4 Who’s there? * am l sat up in my lied ready to spring out 
A deep silence followed, and I ant waiting a considerable time, 
and thus I caught my cold, From that time to the time we 
left l hoard nothing. Now T must tell you that tin the night 
of the 17th our next door neigldsiur left the l#aznret about 
two o’clock and walked along the external gallery ; but the 
wait between our naan and the gallery is ten feet tliick. You 
may say the noises came from some strange transmission of 
sound; or you may any that the quarantine inland in hardly 
Christian ground. Anyhow, we cannot doubt that evil spirits 
in some way or other tuv always about us ; and l had comfort 
in the feeling that, whatever was the nets!, ordinary fir extra- 
ordinary, I should have protection equal to it. 1 

1 Thews who have heard Dr, Newman convert* on the spiritual world 
.will recall the Impressiveness and sincerity «»f etmvietnm in his manner. 
After Ills vbit to llarrow-un-Trutit, Oetwlwr t*» Do b Klimbeth Motley, 
writing to her brother, Dr. Mo/.hy, tourlm* ms this,’ - 

* One secs that Dr, Newman’s great power (and It came out on the 
question of modern miracles, spiritual manlfe«tntl«*n», k*\) U a certain 
vivid realtmthm of the unseats, or rather that thorn Is an un*wn that 
you cannot see. M How can jienpbi pay wlmt is, or U nut-, natural in 
evil spirits t What Is a grotn^pm manifestation to m mny not tie m\ to 
them, What do vve know aUiut an evil spirit?" The word?* wen 
nothing, but there was an Intensity of trail ha tlmi In Ills face a* ha aald 
them, of tt reality and of his ignunuiao about if, that was n key to mu 
an to the amt mo of his Influence over other*. The my hi. of belief In 
others ii next to seeing yemrudf \ and men ©ling to it/ 
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To ins Mother. 

Malta: January 26, 1833. 

Tho weather lias boon unusually sovoro hero. My cold 
caught in tho Lazaret ripened tho clay I camo out of it into 
the most wretched cough. 1 over recollect having, as hard as 
tho stone walls, and far more tight than tho windows. This 
is Saturday, and wo camo out on Wednesday morning, and all 
that while, with tho exception of one imprudence, I have been 
a close prisoner, nay, in my bedroom. Yesterday morning X 
was not up till twelve o’clock, an event unprecedented in my 
history, as far as memory goes. To-day I am much better, 
but not well. X have engaged an Italian master. 

X have seen St. John’s Church, and most magnificent it is. 
It is in the same style as St. Peter’s ; in richness and exact- 
ness, minuteness and completeness of decoration, far exceeding 
anything I have over seen. I shall go to it once or twice 
more to got some more accurate notion of it. It is built with 
a nave with side aisles leading to separate chapels or altars, 
(\g, tho French chapel, the Italian, the Spanish. It is covered 
throughout with the most costly marbles and with gilding ; a 
multitude of pictures— some very lino— some statuary, splendid 
tapestries, and silver lamps and candlesticks of course. In the 
Chapel of the Communion are the famous silver rails which 
wore waved from tho dutches of Bonaparte by being painted 
to look like wood ; ho took away tho gold rails. By this and 
similar acts the French have made themselves hated hero. 
Tho Knights of Ht, John (tho Baptist, not the Evangelist) were 
not allowed to leave away their property, accordingly immense 
Hums were available for religious works. It is said they 
brought from liluxles property to tho amount of 3Q0,0002. a 
year. 

T have hitherto scum little of the Crook and Latin churches, 
but what I have semi /ires me i with great admiration.' I clo 
not perceive that my opinion has in any respect changed 
about them ; but it is fearful to have before one’s eyes the 
perversion of all the best, the holiest, the most exalted feelings 
of human nature. Everything in St. John’s Church is admir- 
able, if it did not go too far j it is a beautiful flower run to 
seed. I am impressed with a sad presentiment, as if tho gift 
of truth when once lost was lost for ever. And so the Chris- 
tian world is gradually becoming barren and effete, as land 
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■which, has been worked out and has become sand. We have 
lasted longer than the South, but we too are going, as it would 
seem. 

As to the number of sects which have split off from the 
Church, many of them have already ended in Socinianism and 
heresy worse than any in Rome or Constantinople. All this 
does not interfere with good men being in any Church, nor is 
there any proof that we have more than they, though if you 
cut away from us those who are in no sense Churchmen, 
though called so, I think there are more in us, as far as 
appearances go. By-the-bye, what answer do Protestants 
make to the fact of the Greek Church invoking saints, over- 
honouring the Virgin, and substituting ceremonies for a 
‘ reasonable service,’ which they say are the prophetic marks 
of Anti-Chrisfc % I do not see that the Romanists are more 
than advanced Greeks, the errors being the same, though less 
in degree in the latter. 

I was speaking just now of the Maltese disliking the 
French. They are said to like the Russians, as the Greeks 
do ; but there is so much contradictory testimony. All agree 
that they are a very industrious race, being an exception to 
the general Mediterranean character ; I suppose they are 
Arabs or Moors in great measure. Paul was Grand Master 
of the Order, and I suppose the Russians narrowly missing 
getting the island, instead of us, their troops, which were to 
have co-operated with the English, being suddenly called off 
to act together with the French against us, they appointed 
wealthy men as commanders of their vessels in these parts, 
with orders to spend a good deal of money among the Maltese 
population. About five years ago they quite enriched the 
place. At present there is extreme poverty. We are told 
that, if any. other people were so distressed, there would he 
a mob of 4,000 or 5,000 starving men every morning at the 
Governor’s palace. 

I cannot help thinking how we have been favoured in the 
weather. The two packets which came out the two months 
before successively had uninterrupted had weather. A 
steamer, which set out four days before us, damaged its 
engine, and put into Lisbon for three weeks, arriving here as 
we returned from Corfu. The brig that took out Lord Nugent 
also suffered. This is a most curious town : the people are 
very kind, and we overflow with invitations ; but somehow I 
do not like the place, though I have seen little of it. X shall 
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Lo glad to bo quiet at Homo 01 * Naples for a whilo. Homo is 
the city of the Apostles, and a place to rest one’s foot in, 
■whatever bo the after- corruption. Wo shall go almost by tho 
track of St. Paul from Malta to Homo, 

January 27. 

Yesterday, in my solitude, I finished my Patriarchal 
Sonnets. I now have completed fifty-four sots for Host', 
and am not anxious to do any more; but, when thoughts 
come into my head, it is impossible to resist tho tempta- 
tion of fixing them. It is Sunday morning. I think of St. 
‘Mary’s and LLttlemoro. Wo do not know how groat our 
privileges arc, All tho quiet and calm connected with our 
services is ho beautiful in memory, and so soothing, after the 
sight of that most oxciting religion which is around mo - 
statues of tho Madonna and the Saints in the streets, lire. &c.~ 
a more poetical but not less jading stimulus than a pouring 
forth in a baptist chapel. How awful seems (to mo hero) tho 
crime of demolition in England ! All one can say of Whigs, 
Kac deals, and the rest is, that they know not what they do. 
Archdeacon Eroudo has just forbidden my going to church on 
account of my cold, I have boon to church only once since 
I left England. 

Many the. guileless years the Patriarch spout 
Must in the wife a father's foresight chose ; 

Many the prayers anti gracious deeds which rose, 

Daily thunk-olVerings, from his pilgrim tout. 

Yet these, though written in the heavens, are rent 
Krom out truth’s lowm’ roll, which sternly shows 
Dull one sad t respass at his history’s close «■ 

Father’s, son’s, mother’s, and its punishment. 

Not la their brightness, hut their earthly stains 
Are the true Heed vouchsafed to earthly eyes. 

Hhi can read sin, but dimly scans high graoo; 

Ho wo move heavenward witli averted face, 

Beared into faith by warning of sin’s pains; 

And saints are lowered that the world may rise. 1 

Vidlvtta: January 23, 1833, 


O specious sin and Hatan’s subtle snare, 

That urges sore each gentlest, meekest heart 

When its kind thoughts are crushed and its wounds smart, 
World-sick to turn within, and imago there 
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Some idol dream to lull the throbbing care ! 

So felt reft Israel when he fain would part 
With living friends ; and called on memory’s art 
To raise the dead and soothe him by despair. 

Nor err they not, although that image be 
God’s own 5 nor to the dead their thoughts be given, 
Earth-hating sure, but yet of earth enthralled ; 

Eor who dare sit at home and wait to see 
High Heaven descend, when man from self is called 
Up through this thwarting outward world to Heaven 1 1 


0 purest semblance of the Eternal Son 1 
Who dwelt in thee, as in some blessed shrine, 

To draw hearts after thee, and make them thine ,* 
Not parent only by that light was won, 

And brethren crouch’d who had in wrath begun, 
But heathen pomp abased her at the sign 
Of a hid God, and drank the sound divine 
Till a king heard, and all thou bad’st was done. 
Then was fulfill’d Nature’s dim augury, 

That ‘ Wisdom, clad in visible form, would bo 
So fair that all must love and bow the knee 5 ; 
Lest it might seem, what time the Substance came. 
Truth lack’d a sceptre, when it but laid by 
Its beaming front, and bore a willing shame . 2 

Lazaret , Malta: January 20 , 1833 . 


Latest bom of Jesse’s race, 

Wonder lights thy bashful face, 

While the Prophet’s gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil. 

We, thy angels, circling round thco, 
Ne’er shall find thee as we found thee 
When thy faith first brought us near 
In thy lion-fight severe. 

Go 1 and mid thy flocks awhile 
At thy doom of greatness smile ; 

Bold to bear God’s heaviest load, 

Dimly guessing of the road — 

Rocky road, and scarce ascended, 
Though thy foot be angel tended. 

Two-fold praise thou shalt attain, 

In royal court and battle plain ; 

Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted home, and loneliness ; 

Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woe ; 


1 ‘Israel.’ 


2 ‘Joseph.’ 
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loftiest aims by north defiled, 

O loams of wisdom sin-beguiled. 

Satocl power’s tyrannic mood, 

Counsels shared with men of blood, 

Sad success, parental tears, 

And a dreary gift- of years. 

Strange, that, guiltless face and form 
To lavish on the scarring storm l 
Vi*t wo take thee in thy blindness, 

And wo bullet thoo in kindness: 

.1 jitllo chary of thy fame, 

J His-ifc unborn umy bless or blame; 

But wo mould thoo for the root 
O L* man’s promised healing Fruit ; 

And wo mould thoo honoo to rise, 

As our brother, to the skies. 1 

Lazaret, Malta: January 18, 1838. 

January 28. 

I am property taken at my word. I have boon sighing 
for rest and quiet. This is the sixth clay since I loft the 
f .Lazaret ; ; and X have hardly soon or spoken to anyone. The 
If rondos dine out) every day, and are out all the morning of 
oourso. The two last days they have boon on a visit to a 
friend [I wished and insisted on their doing all this]. Last 
night t put a blister on my chest, and, never having had one 
on before, you may fancy my awkwardness in taking it off and 
dressing the place of it this morning. I ought to have had 
four hands. Our servant was with the JiYoudes, and the 
people of the Iiouho are so dirty, cheating, and ignorant of 
Knglisli, that they make a mistake whatever is told thorn. 
Newer was sucli a# take- in ns this place : wo wore recommended 
to go elsewhere. Well, I am sob upon a solitary life, and 
therefore ought to have experience what it is ; nor do I repent. 
But oven St. Paul had his ministers. I have sent to the 
library and got 6 Marriage 5 to read 1 Don’t smite —this juxta- 
position, is quite accidental. You are continually in iny 
thoughts, of couriw. I know what kindness I should have at 
home ; and it in no new feeling with me, only now for the 
first time brought out, that- I do nob fuel this so much as T 
ought. Thank Clad, my spirits have not failed me once. 
They used, when. I was solitary, but I am callous now. 
Last night, as X put on my blister, X reflected it was just a 
week since I caught my cold at the Loss&ret by speaking to a 
ghost. I wonder how long X shall last without any friend 

* « The Call of David.* 
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.about me. Scripture so clearly seems to mark out that we 
should not be literally solitary. The Apostles were sent two 
and two, and had their attendants, so I suppose I should 
soon fail. I am glad Eranlc [in Persia] has the comfort of 
friends about him. 

February 2. 

Since I wrote, Dr. Davy (to whom we had letters through 
Mr. Hawkins among others) has recommended me a simplo 
remedy, which has almost,, if not entirely, cured my cough — 
fifty drops of antimonial wine three times a day. My morn- 
ing dose has made me feel not qualmish but languid till break- 
fast-time, but otherwise I have had no inconvenience from the 
remedy at all, and it is wonderfully efficacious. 

February 14. 

Just arrived at Naples. I am quite well, as if I had never 
had a cough. We have seen Egesta, Palermo, and Messina, 

To his Sister Harriett. 

Naples: February 16, 1833. 

Our two days 5 impression of Naples is very unfavourable. 
We find a climate variable, capricious, bleak, stormy, and 
miserable ; moreover, tlio streets overrun with mud and water, 
not dripping, but pouring from the houses. We find everyone 
we come in contact with — custom-house officers, shopmen, 
and populace— thieves and cheats, having been subjected, 
every step we have taken, to all sorts of provoking imposi- 
tions. We find such despicable frivolity, so connected with 
religious observances, as to give the city a pagan character. 
I am in vain trying to find out whether there are any letters 
from you to me at the post-office. They are so careless that 
some persons have been kept from their letters before now for 
five weeks, and yet I clo not know what other direction to 
give you than Naples. We shall stay here about a fortnight. 
I got my Mother’s letter yesterday from the Neales. My 
present notion is to get Edward Neale to go through Sicily 
with me in April. The Proudes have decided on giving up 
Sicily and going home by the Rhine. 

Well, we left Malta on the 7th. Its climate is uncertain 
and stormy in winter, though more than usually so this 
season. Some days, after we left the ‘ Lazaret, 5 were piercingly 
cold. Dr. Davy told me there was an endless passage of 
wind from Africa to Europe during the winter, and that the 
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barometer was always very unsettled. I was confined to my 
room nearly the whole fortnight wo were out of quarantine. 
The Neapolitan steamer came (on Monday the 4th) just as I 
was getting quite well of my cough. On Tuesday X went to 
St. Paul’s Hay hy water ; and this expedition, with walking 
a little about the streets, is all X have seem of Malta. The 
houses are superb. They are great palaces. Tho Knights 
spent their money in houses and fortifications. Tho houses in 
Messina, Palermo and hero are very splendid, but they are 
inhabited in liners; whereas in Malta one man— say I)r. Davy 
- has the whole house, with its square court within, galleries, 
«fcc. Tho rooms are magnificently lofty, and every part of 
stone. The streets are straight, and at right angles to each 
other; the fortifications prodigious in point of size and extent, 
but not worth much in a military point of view, each Grand 
Master adding to his predecessor's work without unity of plan 
or use for modern purposes. Hb. John's Church properly be- 
longed to tho Government, and might have boon made tho 
Protestant Church, as it was built by tho Knights, and not 
partoi tho island’s Church property ; hut, hy mismanagement, 
it was given to the Romanists, or perhaps it was impossible 
for uh to do otherwise. The present Protestant chapel is 
insufficient to contain more than the chief English families; 
the multitude of English being left to either total neglect of 
religious observance, or to the Roman Catholic priests, or tho 
AVesloyans, as the case may be. 

I forged, what opinion X gave about the attachment of tho 
Maltose to the English ; our final and confirmed opinion was 
that they do not like us. England has laid a heavy com tax 
on them, which galls them much; 120,000/. is thus raised, 
which is profusely laid out in quasi-sinecures, and, after all, a 
balance is transmitted to England. Few Maltese are put into 
any posts of importance. It is urged, on the other hand, that 
responsible men, Englishmen of wealth, must be put into places 
which yet it is confessed none but Maltese deputies can execute. 
Ho much about Malta, 

We loft Malta on board the ‘ Francisco,* a Glasgow-built 
steamer beautifully appointed, with passengers to the number 
of seventy or eighty, who had come from Naples to see the 
island. There was Prince (Jalitsdn, and the wife of the 
Governor of Wailachia and Moldavia, and counts and princes 
numberless, who spat about deck and cabin without any con- 
cern, Poles, Russians, Gormans, French* The only gentlemen- 
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like men were the princes of Rohan , 1 * * Carlists, who prose- 
cuted Madame de Feucberes last year. The elder one was a 
sedate'and pleasingly-mannered man, with a countenance like 
Henri IV. Our voyage was singularly prosperous — a calm sea 
and a warm atmosphere. We got to Messina in twenty-four 
hours, and landing at one in the morning, encountered the 
misery of custom-house officers for the first time, and a strango 
language (it was our first foreign ground), and unluckily as we 
landed it began to rain copiously. We were two days at 
Messina, and starting thence on Saturday evening (last) arrived 
at Palermo early Sunday morning. There the steamer stayed 
two days ; on Wednesday morning we left Palermo and arrived 
here with a swift passage in twenty hours on Thursday. Thus 
I give our itinerary before speaking of Sicily. 

Little as I have seen of Sicily, it has filled me with inex- 
pressible delight and (in spite of dirt and other inconveniences) 
I am drawn to it as by a loadstone. The chief sight has been 
Egesta (Segesta), its ruins with its temple. O wonderful 
sight ! full of the most strange pleasure — strange from the 
position of the town, its awful desolateness, the beauty of 
the scenery, rich even in winter, its historical recollections 
by contrast with the misery of the population, the depth of 
squalidness and brutality by which it is surrounded. It has 
been a day in my life to have seen Egesta. From the moment 
I saw Sicily I kept saying to myself, 4 This is that Sicily ’ ; but 
I must stop if I am to find room in this letter for Messina 
and Palermo, though really my mind goes back to the recollec- 
tions of last Monday and Tuesday, as one smells again and 
again at a sweet flower. 

1 The following passage is from a letter of Miss Frcrc’s, pp. 241-242 
in Sir Bartle Frere’s Memoir of the Light Hon. John Hookham Frcre. 
It is written from. Malta, Feb. 11, 1833 : — 

* These two Frenchmen (great people, they had been in the steamer 
with us, Rohans, I think), of finished manners, like the very best stylo 

of English breeding, made a pleasant contrast with our three English 

strangers, Archdeacon Froude, his son, and another clergyman, their 
friend, who have a becoming simplicity and placidity of deportment, 
very agreeable also. We were sorry at their going, just as we found 
out that we liked them. . The son, on whose account they are travelling, 
is quite well ; but the friend, Mr. Newman of Oriel, was confined with 
some ailment of his chest. My brother had some good talk with him 
one morning, and would have liked to introduce his Aristophanes to 
him, had there been fair opportunity. The brother of this Mr. Nowman 
is a young man of great promise who has left the fairest prospect of 
Advancement in England to go a missionary to Rersia,’ 
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February 17. 

An other clay of pouring rain, and a miserable scirocco, 
howling as at Corfu. The wretches at the post-oliiee, to whom 
1 have been live times, ancl most of tho times by their own 
appointment, have not yet examined whether there are any 
letters due to mo from you, though I cannot doubt there are. 
Well, for my narrative : When we rose on the Friday morn- 

ing, the 8th, Hieily laid alongside us in mist, Etna invisible, at 
least its top. As wo approached the coast, wo saw a vast 
number of ridges running up tho country, steep, sharp, and 
covered with olives and vines, every now and then h sand- 
course into the sea, tho hod of a Jiwnara or torrent. We were 
off Taormini : Italy on the other side in mist. Wo landed hy 
about ten o’clock, and having so many on board, bad a difti- 
culty in getting lodged. In spite of the threatening weather, 
we walked up a high hill, 2,000 foot (tho next day was beauti- 
ful), and I saw at my foot tho Straits of Messina, with Scyllu 
ana Oharybdis and tho fine coast of Calabria, with Baggio. 
Cluirybdis is now tho site of tho Molo, and consists of little 
whirlpools, winch in consequence have spent themselves. But 
both it and Scyllu are still dangerous for small sailing vessels, 
which, getting into tho current from the one, are sent forward 
upon the other. 

Wo went into many of the churches Loth hero and at 
Palermo, and saw somewhat of tho Roman service, which is 
loss reverent than the Greek, being far more public. There is 
no screen, the high altar is in sight. Palermo is a far richer 
and liner place than Messina ; some of the churches are magni- 
ficent. It is a beautiful city, and contains 100,000 inhabitants. 
It lies in a splendid bay of bold mountains, snow-capped in 
part. On tho extreme right as you enter is Monte Pellegrino, 
which in ancient times, I think, Amilcar hold for three years 
against the Romans. The whole scenery is wild and fearful, 
with a very rich valley lying at the foot of it, in which the 
city is placed. Far on the left you see Etna, a mass of white 
with a small cloud above its summit, The city mainly con- 
sists of two streets intersecting each other at right angles, and 
one of them perhaps a mile long. Tho houses are very lino ; 
numerous convents, which run along the upper floors— shops, 
&o., being below. There is a splendid promenade running 
along the water’s edge. It was the carnival time, and the 
main streets wore thronged with people as full as London. 
Fancy this at the length of a mile. The beggars were incredibly 


importunate, thrusting th«*ir hands into face and km\u 

ing them there for several hundred yank, till they ciuno to 
the end of their heat* when other* succeeded them. They 
have a miserable whine, in nil part* of the inland that we have 
aeon* mo m to make out* quite nervous. The streets are filthy 
beyond expression, and the mixture of greatness with littlewum 
in strange to an Englishman* They an* paved aide to aide 
with flags ; there is no fmitway. At Naples they are not so 
filthy hh in Sicily, and the beggar?* less troublesome, hut tlm 
hoys at Naples an* thieves. bromic lm* already lost a hand- 
kerchief, anti I have* had tun* half pulled nut of my {tucket, and 
have caught one or l\vu boys peeping into It, 

We dined last Tuesday at Palermo with Mr, Ingham, one 
of the pnneipnl British merchant*, and yealerduy (at Naples) 
with MolierlyVi brother in law, Mr. Bennett* the chaplain horn, 
I ought to give you an account of an Italian dinner a* wo first 
hecattie acquainted with it on hoard the steamer* after waiting 
till we wort* very hungry. First a course of cheese* pickles, 
anchovies, mw sausages of mule 1 * flesh Bum soup, Bum some 
hailed meat* then fish* then cauliflower, then a fowl *, lastly, 
pita try with dessert. You are never heijied twice* I see now 
the meaning of the * English phrase* *eut and come again/ Yet 
sometimes, m at Mr. Ingham a, this dinner becomes quito 
superb. All over the South* according to our experience* after 
two or three glasses of wine* the cloth not being removed, 
co flee (one small cup) k brought in* winch is followed by somo 
liqueur, iutd so the entertainment ends. 


To UIH HlHTKU J EM IMA*. 

Jfttphw; Ffhruiittt 10* iHflfl. 

Wo have fallen on had weather at Naples. The ltaok* tell 
us that a perpetual spring is here ; hut tnmt* piercing winds* 
and more raw, wretched miim, I have scarcely ever felt. For 
invalids the place is emphatically bad ; especially when they 
don’t see the harm of linen wot from the wash. But yesterday, 
when wo went to Bane* was a magnificent day* On Thursday 
evening we went to the Opem, In spite or my reasonings, 
which I continue to think Bound, 1 felt m great a repugnance 
to going* that, had I been alone, I should not have gone. 
There was nothing there to offend me, however, more than 
that the whole city o (lends me* It its a frivolous, dissipated 
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placo. This is carnival time, and all sorts of silly saturnalia 
between King and people aro going on. Religion is turned 
into a mere occasion of worldly gaiety — as in tlie history of 
the Israelites— and the sooner wo aro out of so bad a placo 
the better. And now I shall leave mention of Naples, which 
oven in its scenery much disappoints mo, after the glorious 
Sicily and the majestical bay of Palermo. 

That bay is, in my eyes, far liner than that of Naples. It 
is not to the purpose that we have had bad weather here, for 
I am speaking of outlines. The bay of Naples is partly sur- 
rounded by lumpish dills. In Palermo you have a theatre of 
the most graceful mountains. Here is the difference between 
Sicily and Greece. As -far as the drawings I have seen, and 
my experience), such as it is, confirms them, in Greece the view 
is choked up with mountains ; you cannot move for thorn. 
Rut in Sicily you have ample plains , 1 and the high ground 
rises out of them at its ease, calmly, and with elbow-room. 
This is the beauty of the bay of Palermo ; but otlior influences 
come in to move mo. I saw the most interesting (profane) 
country after Egypt ; and its history — beginning with the 
highest antiquity—' unites in due time both with the Greek 
history and the Roman, It was the theme of almost every 
poet and every historian, and the remains in it of the past arc 
of an earlier antiquity and more perfect than those of other 
countries. And now it lies in desolation under a bad Govern- 
ment. Not tricked out in the vanities of modern times, but 
as if in mourning, yet beautiful as over. These thoughts 
suggested the following sonnet : 

Why, wedded to the Lord, still yearns my heart 
Upon these scenes of ancient heathen fame? 

Yet legend hoar, and voice of hard that came 
fixing my rustless youth wit h its sweet art, 

And shades of power, and those who hare their part 
In the mad deeds that set the world in tlarno, 

Ho fret my memory here, — All 1 is it blame 
That from, my eyes the tear is fain to start ? 


1 The following comparison illustrates the ground of that harmony 
with Mr. Newman’s nature which so attmelecl him to Hieilinn scenery. 
Writing to ids sister, J, CL M„ in 1 BT7> he says : 

* In myself 1 like an extensive view with tracts bold and barren in 
it. Hath ns Beethoven’s music seems to represent. ’ 
von. 1. 
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Kay, from no fount impure t \ww clrr»p« urine ; 

"Tin but the sympathy with Adtuffn race 
Which in each brother's history muk iM own* 

Bo let the cslllTs ami m*m of this fair place 
Bo named man’s tomb and splendid record stone, 

High hope priflc-stnltied, tin* course without the prized 
J/rttHinti,* Frh tint rtf t), 18 , 1 . 1 , 

At Vulormo the wife of the (tnvenmr of Moldavia ami 
Wallaehia look the whole* town. After being boxed about 
from place to place, we rout rift'd to swum* two rooms, which 
wo pronounced to Ih* unbearably iilthy, If u t it is astonishing 
how our standard fulls tit those parts, On our return from 
Egesta we pronounced them to be, * after all, very fair itjuirt- 
mentH.* We got into them by ten or eleven on Sunday, 

That night we went to bed early, and were railed at three 
next morning to commence our journey to Kge*tn, for we were 
resolved to make the most of our time, the vevsel starting on 
Wednesday morning for Naples, By four wo were off, A 
travelling carriage, drawn hy three mules with India, a driver 
and his boy behind, and a servant hired m n guide for three 
days, farmed our net. -out. We atop in the town at a cafe fur 
something warm in the shape of coffee, for we have a journey 
of forty -throe miles liefure u n over a cold mountain country ; 
and them eight or nine miles to and fro on nudes Ufore wo 
worn to oat or drink again, A morsel of bread was our sole 
breakfast. The revellers were returning home from the grand 
masquerade m we raecmmumml our journey, t he mule Mis ring- 
ing and clinking in the dark, till we came tu the suburbs, ami 
began our long ascent of twelves miles. What a wonderful 
prospect broke on m with the day wild, grey, barren end- 
ue neen tossed about, many with their hernia cut off by shank, 
others lighted up by the sun ! Then we descended into a 
stupendous valley, a sheer descent of rook on each wide of tm, 
of perhaps a thousand font, meeting at an acute angle, and tlm 
mud then cut on one of them, Then followed n richly fertile 
plain, largo every way, full of olivm* corn, vines, with towns 
interspersed, the hay of Onfitol*a*tnaru tamnding it, imamd which 
hold and beautiful mountains rear themselves. After passing 
through one town we came to Benin di Bmituhm, where we 
thonged horses, and scam came to Almum, thence to tklntalimi, 
which ended our drive, by half-past title. I now l*egin l*» tm* 
derstand how Bictly was a corn country* not merely in vales and 
plains, but up slopes of long hills which are cultivated up to 
the fop, and in tins midst of rocks and prudpiUnia demands, 
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I recommended a slight ‘refection/ as Lady Margaret 
would say, before starting on our mules ; so, after an egg or 
two, we set off for the Temple, which is four miles off, and 
which came in sight suddenly, after wo had advanced about a 
mile. Oh that X could tell you ono quarter what I have to 
say about it ! First, the surrounding scone on approaching it 
is a rich valley— now, don’t fancy valleys and hills as in 
England ; it is all depth and height, nothing lumpish — and 
even at this season the colouring is rich. Wo went through 
groves of olive and prickly pear, and by orange orchards till 
wo came to a steep lull covered with ruins. We wound up 
the ascent — -once doubtless a regular road to the city gate — 
and, on surmounting the brow, we saw what wo had seen at a 
distance (and what we saw also afterwards at the end of a 
long valley on leaving the plain of Castel-a-mare for Palermo), 
the Temple. Here the desolation was a striking contrast to 
the richness of the valley wo had been passing. The hill on 
which wo stood was covered with ruins, especially of a theatre. 
Opposite to it, a precipitous rock started out of the ravine 
below. On the lull beyond it there wore, as on our hill, ruins ; 
and wo conjectured they might mark the site of the Greek 
town, but on the circular hill there was nothing but a Single 
Temple. Such was the genius of ancient Greek worship — 
grand in the midst of error, simple and unadorned in its 
architecture : it chose some elevated spot, and fixed there its 
solitary witness, where it could not bo hid. I believe it is tho 
most perfect building remaining any whore — Doric — six gigan- 
tic pillars before and behind, twelve in length, no roof. Its 
history is unknown. The temples of later and classical times 
have vanished— the whole place is ono ruin, except this in tho 
waste of solitude. A shephord’s hut is near, and a sort of 
farmyard— a number of eager dogs— a few rude intrusive men, 
who would have robbed us, I fancy, had they dared. On tho 
hill on which tho theatre stood was a savage-looking bull, 
prowling amid the ruins. Mountains around and Eryx in tho 
distance. The past and the present 1 Once these hills were 
full of life l I began to understand what Scripture moans 
when speaking of lofty cities vaunting in the security of their 
strongholds. What a great but ungodly sight was this place 
in its glory 1 and then its history ; to say nothing of Virgil’s 
fictions. Hero it was that Nicios came ; this was tile ally of 
Athens ; what a strange place l How did people take it into 
their heads to plant themselves hero? At length wo turned 
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about, and got back to Oalatafum by nix o clock. And now I 
ought to tell you about Calatafimi and the towun wo passed 
through to got there, in order to complete the picture, but I 
have not done it and cannot, 

I send two songs it la mode ih Walter Hcott, 

When mirth is full and free 1 , 

Home sudden gloom shall Ihi; 

When haughty power mounts high, 

The Watcher's axe is nigh. 

All growth has hound ; when greatest found 
It hastes to die. 

When the rich town, that long 
Has lain its huts among, 

Hears its new structures vast, 

And vaunts, it shall not last ! 

Bright tints that shine are but a sign 
Of summer past. 

And whan thine eye surveys, 

With tend adoring gtuo 

And yearning heart, thy friend,— 

Love to its grave doth tend. 

All gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end, 1 

Valletta: January 30 , 1 833 , 


When Heaven sends sorrow, 

Warnings go first, 

Lest it should burst 
With at mining might 
On souk too bright 
To fear the morrow. 

Can science Ixtitr us 
To the hid springs 
Of human tliinp t 
Why may not dream 
Or thoughts day gleam 
Startle, yet cheer m l 

Am such thoughts fetters, 

While Faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 

Hades but Heaven V call, 

And on the wail 
Beads but II cavern’s letters ?* 

Between Calatafimi and Palermo: February 12 , 1833 . 

* ’ Prosperity,’ 
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To ma Mother. 


February 28, 1833. 

Wo leave Naples for Homo to-morrow morning. You 
may send me letters diverted either to Naples, to Mr. Oates, 
70 Vicolo Ernldo, or to Home, till just after the Oriel elec- 
tion, which is April 12; a letter will get to me by May 2 
at Homo or Naples on my return (please God) from Sicily 
homeward. I suppose I shall got to England by the begin- 
ning of June. 

We returned yesterday from Piestum. We have not 
achieved Vesuvius. To return to Sicily. 

I left Jemima without an account of the condition of the 
lower classes in Sicily. I will now give you a traveller's de- 
scription, which is proverbially superficial. The mixture of 
grandeur and dirt in the towns is indescribable, and to 
an Englishman incomprehensible. There, at Naples and at 
Palermo and Messina, the beggars are fearful, both in their 
appearance and their importunity. One fellow at Messina 
stuck by us for two hours. At Palermo they have beats ; 
hero at Naples their liorribleness has most struck me ; at 
Palermo their dirt and squalid ness. Oh, the miserable 
creatures we saw in Sicily I I never knew what human 
suffering was before. Children and youths who look as if 
they did not know what fresh air was, though they must have 
had it in plenty— wall, what water was— -with features sunk, 
contracted with perpetual dirt, as if dirt was their food. The 
towns of Partcmico and Alcamo are masses of filth ; the street 
is a pool ; but Calatalimi, where wo slept 1— I dare not men- 
tion facts. Suffice it to say, wc found the poor children of the 
house slept in holes dug into the wall, which smelt not like a 
(log-kennel, but like a wild boast's cage, almost overpowering 
us in the room upstairs. J. have no sleep all night from 
insects of prey ; but this was a slight evil. The misery is 
increased from the custom of having the stable on the ground 
floor and the kitchen on the first. The dwelling is on the 
second floor. Yet it is pleasing to discern a better seeming 
class amid the misery ; even at Alcamo there were tidy clean- 
looking women, and outside the towns much washing was 
going on. A groat number of the Sicilians and Calabrians 
we have seen are a striking and bright docking race — regular 
features and very intelligent. Sparkling eyes, brownish skins, 
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and red healthy-hmking checks. At Amalfi yesterday we 
were quite delighted with them. 

The state of the Church in deplorable. It. acorns as if 
Satan wan let out of prison to range the whole earth again. 
Ah far an our little experience gees, everything seems to 
confirm the notion received niumig ourselves of the priest- 
hood, while on the other hand the Church In stripped of 
its temporalities and reduced to distress. The churches at 
Messina and Pnlmoro art' superb, and there k a tine ehurcli 
at Mon mile, wliich k the wee of the Primate (there are, 
perhaps, ten aeon in tint ixtaud). It k worth IU»(HH)/, a year, 
hut the present bishop compounds with Government for 2,1)00/, 
I think l heard that originally the Sicilian Church was ex- 
pected to support tlie poor, Imt that the bkhopi conqmuwkd 
for this by giving a certain sum to Government, which k now 
spent in paying Government jiensintiM. We have just heard 
of the Irish Church Reform I till. Well dune ! my blind 
Premier, confiscate and rob, till, like Samson, you |*u1l down 
the Political Htructuro ou your own head ! At Naples the 
poverty of the Church is deplorable, All it# property wo 
are told k lost. The grandfather of the present King, the 
Ltussartmi king, began the confiscation ; the French completed 
it. Thus these countries have the evils of Pro testa ntkm 


without its advantagoa-" that is, Anglican Protestantism ; for 
there are no advantages* whether in Hehkm like DkmuvLor 
Booinianlnm such m Gwmvnk Put here, too, they have 
infidelity and profaneness, nn if the whole world (Western) were 
tending towards some dreadful crisis. I begin to hope that 
England after all is to lie the 4 Land of Saints 1 in this dark 
hour, and her Church the salt of the earth. We met in the 
steamer an American who was a pompom man, and yet we 
contracted a kind of affection for him. He was an FpkeopuHan, 
and had better principles far than one commonly meets with 
in England, and a docile mind. We am quite sorry to have 
lost sight of him. Is the American Church to nerve* any 
purpose in the Divine scheme I X begin to inquire whether 
the Revelations clo not relate to the European world only, or 
Homan Empire, so that as ages of time may bo summed up 
in the first verses of Genesis, and the history commences only 
with the creation of man, go the prophecy may end with the 
history of Christianity in the Homan Empire, and its fortunes 
in America or China may be summed up obscurely in a few 
oonduding sentences ; if so one would almost expect some 
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fresh prophecy to bo given when tho end of the European 
period comes. I should add wo afterwards found out that our 
good friend belonged to the Wesleyan Episcopalians. To 
return, doubtless there are God’s saints here, and perhaps 
brighter 0110 s than with us. W o hoard of ono man — at Messii ui, 
I think -who, while bearing liis witness against tho profligacy 
of the priesthood, rigidly attends Mass, and, on being asked 
why, answered that tho altar is above tho priest, and that God 
can bless liis own ordinances, in spite of tho instruments 
being base. This seems very fine, but the majority of the 
laity who think, run into infidelity. The priests have lost 
influence exceedingly since the peace. The French devolution 
and Empire seem to have generated a plague, which is slowly 
working its way everywhere. At Malta wo heard the same, 
and at Corfu. 

I have been asking myself what the especial beauty of 
Naples (that is the Bay) is, and why we are disappointed with 
it, which we continue to bo. Now its fame seems to arise, 
first, from tho mountains and high hills scattered round it, 
and next from tho beauty of the colouring. Now, as to the 
second point, we have not seen this by reason of tho season. 
I can fully believe that in fine weather the painting of the 
scone is enchanting, and am convinced that the colours are 
almost different in kind from anything wo have in England. 
3 lut this 1 believe is the case with Corfu too, and in fact I 
think that Corfu had spoilt us for Naples. As to tho first 
point, the land outline is certainly fine, especially Vesuvius, a 
graceful object on tho left, and the islands. Add to those a 
grand expanse o f water, calm, and dark blue— what can be 
finer? Nothing, to those who have not seen Corfu. Tho 
panorama there is far grander and more varied. The town 
itself contains two picturesque rocks. N aples is surrounded by 
lumpish cliffs like bolsters. Vesuvius indeed is perfect in its 
way as a beautiful object, but cannot compare in grandeur 
with the San Salvadoro range at Corfu, which is a long ridge 
as high as Vesuvius, and is taken up by the Albanian moun- 
tains, some of which, 100 miles off, are little inferior in height 
to the Alps. Whereas the Salerno range, striking as it is, is at 
the highest point not above 4,000 foot. Then at Corfu you 
have inland seas, and hills covered with olive-trees far finer in 
shape and size than anything I have found here or in Sicily, 
and the beautiful cypress, which I have seen nowhere else. So 
that we have come to the oonclusion'that Naples is a watering - 
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plum with watering-place scenery, mu 1 will be admired chiefly 
by watering-place people ; with it delightful climate in its 
season a place for animal gratification and ?w such ehrmmi 
by the luxurious Romans, who, tiro* I with the boat of llnrur, 
made Bairn thidr Brighton. ^ e have soon t ho villas of 
IjUcuIIum, (hccro, (*ies«u\ tire., which skirted its coast ; there are 
tho ruiuH of munhorlcKH others nil along hum Misenum to 
Pommli, to Pompeii, But if wo want real beauty, not 
mere luxury* we must cross to the other side of the Salerno 
ranges anti wo Salerno itself, V tetri, (Vtaro, M uteri, Muiori, 
Atmni, and Amalfi. 

Wo have 4 seen the* l*ake Avermt*. the Sibyls grotto, and 
Cunm\ anti out on oysters at Kustvro. 

Wo luivo boon to Pompeii and Herculaneum wonderful 
nights ! and had a prosperous expedition t«» l Vat urn, whom 
tho temple exceeded my expectation. 

Xmac : March 3, 

We arrived hero wife yesterday evening aft or a tiresome 
journey. 

Wo ha vo just hoard Mr. lb, the dmfdam lions a jier- 
foot water! fig -plum preacher, semi tmuigolionl. Mr. Bennett, 
at Naples, ia an itreomplialH'd man ; has travelled much, 
speaks various languages, and is literal ; ho will lie a great 
loss to tho chapel there. 

Thin is a wtmtlorful plats* tho first oily* miml, which I 
ha vn overmuch praised. Wo wort* at St. 1 Viera yesteiday. 
It m of a prodigious urns Kvory thing in mi bright and clean, 
and tho Sunday kopt m decorously. 

To urn HtHTRit ILumtrrr, 

March I, iHflH. 

I hope my plans are pretty woll settled, Edward Neitto, 
who in hort% in woll disposed to gu with mo tu Sicily. Im- 
patient m I am to return cm every account, l bad it would 
bo foolish, now that 1 am out, not to do as much as ever t 
can, I only wish I could have tho satisfaction of hearing 
from ytai. It is now throe months thirteen weeks to* 
clay— sine© I loft Oxford, ami I have only had my Mother’* 
latter and yours of December 17. It would ha a great satin* 
faction merely to know you had received my letters. I am 
always making conjectures of the dates at which you ought 
to get them* 
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Pompeii and Herculaneum 3I3 

Pompeii and Horoulnnoum aro wonderful places, but they 
do not move me. They are curious and strange. Pompeii 
v/as destroyed by ashes, I lereuliuicjum by lava. The lava 
must have been, tpule liquid, and in immense quantities. It 
has literally filled up every part of the theatre, as water 
might ; every recess, every crevice is blocked up ; it has got 
through the windows and doors, and run about everywhere. 
What a torrent it, must have been 1 It was the first erup- 
tion of Vesuvius for. centuries, though Pompeii is built upon 
lava, and there is evidence of a crater before the date of the 
destruction of the two cities. But it was a crater so seemingly 
spent that it was covered with vegetation, and something like 
tlio crater of tlio Bolfatara now, which is a royal park [in 
Vesuvius it was that Spartacus and his followers took refuge]. 
Again, while Etna’s eruptions aro continually mentioned in 
history, there is a silence about those of Vesuvius. After its 
breaking out (a.b. 70-80) it continued in action till about 
A.n. 11O0, when it ceased for nearly live centuries, and then 
tho vegetation, gradually returned. We have an account from 
writers who ventured down its orator ; they went down a mile 
ox* two. The mountain is altogether the creation of volcanic 
action. Lava was thrown up from tlio lovel of the surface, 
hardened, and formed a cone ; fresh lava was thrown up 
in time, and thus the mount gradually rose and increased. 
Even now its height is continually varying. Tho eruption of 
1822 lowered it by breaking away tho sides of the crater; 
then afterwards there was more lava, and it recovered its 
height. 

To return : Pompeii, of course, is full of interest ; the 
amphitheatre most of all. The people were at the games 
when the cindox* clouds foil. You have tho lions’ den distinct; 
a lion's bones wore found there, and the bones of the keeper. 
Excavations aro going on in both cities, hut very slowly. The 
royal palace of Porfcici is built over 1 lerculaneum ; not much 
will be done there. It is live miles from Naples ; Pompeii, on 
the same road, fifteen. 

We set off for Pivstum this clay week (February 25), 
passing Pompeii to N oeera and La (Java, and so to Salerno. 
J. lnxvo not seen such scenery since I was in Sicily. Salerno 
in a beautiful town, and the inn is very respectable. It set in 
to rain just after wo arrived, so from 2 p.m. the clay was lost. 
3SToxt morning at five we set off for Fiostum. The country is 
highly cultivated, and the country people are well dressed. 
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They arc strong, handsome, and pleasant looking. They gave 
xm a very favourable notion of the peasantry, I think tlm 
murder of Mr, mul Mrs. Hunt some years hack ut IWum 
wuh hardly more [in intention) than wlml n petty theit would 
hiivo been in England. Tlm murlmyr* w* re m*t bandits. 
Mr, unci Mrs, Hunt took a good deal of plate with them, mul 
showed it. Home luhuinvi ; in a held near tlm road, without 
previous design* wore aekunl wuh tin* tempt. a* i«>ii to plunder 
them ; mul Mr. Hunt stooping down an it to m - t/e hold of a 
pistol, one of them at once tin'll. Tin* *!uc went through him 
and his wife. The nssaminx nun!** oT [Tin-* peasantry take 
their guns with them into the liehla. Thi-i afterwards ! saw 
on tine eastern roust in IB 17 S. W hy is it allowed !| 

The roads arc* very well guarded now, and excellently 
made. There were live parties there. Insides ourselves, the 
morning wo went there. 

There are rums of two [Urerk ?| temples, a ha alien, tx 
theatre, amphitheatre, Homan temple of peace, city walls, 
gates, the foundations of the greater part of the city, ,Ve. 
Thu country is not striking, though the Apennines are line; 
hut the large temple far exceed* d my exportation ; it is m 
far superior to tlm temple at Kge-.ta an its situation and the 
scenery round am inferior. It is Indeed, magnificent, We 
got hack to Balerno comfortably hy eiv in tlm evening, and 
next morning went to Anmlti, and back hy sea, This side of 
the Bay of Biderno contained such dills, m vines, caves, towns 
perch is l aloft, &c,, that l am full of silent, not talkative, 
delight* How ean people talk of the Inanity of Naples with 
such true beauty in tlm ueigltUiurhnnd 1 Amalfi h a town in 
on© of these ravines. The mountains open, and a long, nar- 
row, steep valley winds through their folds ; two abundant 
streams run down it* On these at reams there are fourteen 
paper mills, which pond up and then pour down the witter 
from a number of precipitous heights. An you namut, you 
are surrounded by cascades, and grots with green creepers. 
All is beautifully cool and sweet* The rocks above are 
1,000 or l,o 00 feet high. We worn particularly plemed with 
th© look of tlm population. All were m neat ami clean, 
Thor© was not a laid swell in tlm whole place, and they were 
handsome. We met, coming down the hill, n ederieal school 
(sUfth m we had often «t«sn elsewhere,) \ the boys worn m> 
bright anti smiling and intelligent looting. liter© were a 
gtmt many of them - kiys from fourteen to seventmt yean 
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old. Wo lmd hoped to get over the mountain to Castel-a- 
mare, but did not venture. Wo rowed back, and so to Naples, 
where wo all arrived about half -pas b 8 , very tired, not 
having eaten since 7 a.m. On Thursday wo packed up. On 
Friday set out for Homo. I have no sort of affectionate 
fooling towards Naples. 

Wo are, settled hero in very comfortable apartments— six 
rooms, kitchen, servants’ room, and house-tops— for thirty 
sciidi the month, Lt\ about 1/. 1L<?. the week. They are clean 
and airy [in the Via Kalmino], a few doors from tho WiLber- 
forces and id. Neate. And now what can I say of It 01 no, but 
that it is the first of cities, and that all I over saw are but as 
dust (oven clear Oxford inclusive) compared with ibs majesty 
and glory ? Is it possible that so serene and lofty a place is 
tho cage of unclean creatures'? I will not believe it till I 
luivo evidence of it. In St. Peter’s yesterday, in St. John 
Lateran to-day, I have felt quite abased, chiefly by their 
enormous size, added to tho extreme accuracy and grace of 
their proportions, which make one fool little and contemptible. 
Fancy, I have been at the Coliseum, have stood in tho Forum, 
have mounted tho Capitol, have crossed tho Tiber, and live 
in tho Campus Martins, and yet I have scarcely begun to see 
tho city. The approach to Home from Naples is very striking. 
It is through ancient towns, full of ruin, along the Via Appia ; 
them you come to the Pontine Marshes ; then, about fourteen 
miles from Koine, to a wild, woody, rocky region ; then through 
the Campagna a desolate flat, the homo of malaria. It is 
a lit approach to a city which has been the scone of Divine 
judgments. After a time isolated ruins come to view, of 
monuments, arches, aqueducts. Tho flat waste goes on ; you 
think it will newer have done ; miles on miles tho ruins con- 
tinue. At length the walls of Koine appear ; you pass through 
them ; you find tho city shrunk up into a third of tho space 
enclosed. In the twilight you pass buildings about which you 
cannot guess wrongly. This must bo the Coliseum ; there is 
the Arch of Constantino. You are landed at your inn 3 night 
falls, and you know nothing more till next morning, 

March 9. 

Still no letters from you via Naples ; ho I have learned to 
despair. I only want to know ono thing— -that you are all 
well, and that I am not wanted, I go on acting and planning 
with tho notion that any moment I may bo summoned back 
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[by <he Bishop], though t « i return without Mttumon® M*eum 
absurd ; no I must be content. 

Home grows imav wonderful every day, Tht* first thought 
one lms of the place is awful that you nee t Ut* givut enemy 
nf ( 1 «kI — tin* Knurl h .Monarchy, flu* Hea.t dreadful amt ter- 
rible, We need iiu Tmuit of Habel ; tht* imiuouM* extent of 
the ruins \ the purposes to which, when in t heii glory, they 
were dedicated ; tin* arena where Ignatius Millrred ; t !»«* Jewish 
nuulh‘sti*’k on tin* Arc'll of Titus; tin* columns, with t lm 
jrottd heathen inscriptions still risible, hrnml tin* place m the 
vile* tool of IokIh wrath mul Satan’s malice. 

Next, when you enter the mil uuin% galleries, atnl libraries, 
a fresh world is opened to yon t Imt of imagination mul 
taste, You tind thorn collected tin* various etviilitmn of (trunk 
genius. Thn r « huiis an* interminable ; and t ho marbles and 
litaMUrs iu4cu dshing for their et tstliiievx The Apollo is tjuito 
unlike his rusts. I timer was moved hy them at till, hut at 
the first sight of (ho real statue I was suIhIuihI at once, [ 
was not prepared for this at all. I had only Keen anxious to 
nee it, and the celebrated piet tires of HuUaelle, They am 
beyond praise ; such expression ! What struck me most was 
the simplicity of look which he has the gift to IkvmIow 

on tht' Fares. 

Ah to the third view of Home, here pain and piemmre go 
together, as is obvious. It is strange to l*e standing In the 
eity nf the Apostles, ami among the tombs of the martyrs and 
mints. We have* visited Hi, UregoryV* (tin* Ureat) I'hutvh. 
It is built cm the rite* of his house ; and ntt inscription at the 
entrance msirdn the names nf Home of our early ItinlHijw, 
ineluding the monk Augustine, aa proceeding from tin* convent 
attached to it, Tim Homan clergy are said to lie a decorous, 
orderly body, and certainly most things are very different 
from Naples. There are no truwijiery ornaments or nlmtml 
iuseriptiotm in the idreeta, profaning tlm moat altered mtbjeeN, 
and the look of the priests is superior. But t here 4 are (seemingly ) 
timidity, indolence, and that mamlitr spirit which ereefm cm 
established religion everywhere* It m mid they got Mr. 
Hpencer quickly out of Home liecmtm* his fastings xhiuttt'tl 

them (Thin is nonsense. J, if, N.]» and that no one thinks 

of fasting here a curious contrast with the O reeks, The 
aohuola are neat and pleasant hniking. One t mw y enter* lay, 
of orphan girin, was very inH*msting; hut tlm ohoriati^m at 
St Potor'H are as irreverent m at Bt Paulk 
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I conclude -with some verses, tlie idea of which beset, me 
as I walked along tlie Appian Way over the Pontine Marshes, 
While the horses were changing. 

Far sadder rousing on t.lic traveller falls 
\t sig’ht of then, 0 Home 1 

Than vvHen lie views the rough aca-beaten walls. 

Of Grroeoe, thought’s early home; 

For tli on wast- of the hateful four whoso doom 
Burden** tlio Prophet's scroll; 

Hut Grreooo was clean till in her history’s gloom 
Her jiaiuc and. sword a Macedonian stole. 

And next a mingled throng besets the breast 
Of Hitter thoughts and sweet ; 

How shall I name thee, Light of the wide West, 

* Or Ho itio ns error-seat ? 

O Mother, erst close tracing Jesus' feet, 

Ho not thy titles glow 

In those stern judgment-fires which shall complete 
Eartli/B strife with Heaven, and ope the eternal woe? 

Rev. J". II Newman tc Frederic. Rogers, Esq. 

Rome; March 5, 1833. 

I liope my friends have not measured my attachment to 
them by tlio punctuality of my correspondence, or I shall 
get into disgrace with many of them, and with you in the 
3 lumber. Indeed, any conscience has sometimes reproached 
me for my silence in your case, since you are the only per- 
son I have Heard from in England since I left (except a 
chance letter of my Mother’s, written a day or two after 
I went). You cannot imagine how wearisome it is to be 
without news of homo. At the time I got your letter at Malta 
I was confined to my room with a bad cold, and, short as it 
was, it was most welcome. Thank you for all the trouble you 
and your Father' and Mother took about the introductions. 
You "know, now, I missed somo of them in England • but I 
availed myself of those you sent, though, unluckily, Sir H. 
Hotham was away. For other reasons, besides your letter, 
perhaps, you have claims upon my handwriting. I must seem 
strangely inconsistent to you in having determined not to 
return by the election at Easter ; though, if I recollect right, 
I hinted to you in the letter which first announced my plan 
that I might stop abroad a month or two later. Rut the 
state of the was briefly this : Frou.de and I calculated, 

and found that ono of us merely returning would have no 
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f'flcH't whatever on tin* votes of t hr* election, find fin hin Father 
had determined In* should at ay till June (and l think wisely), 
it, whh literally no manner c»f ust* my going hark as fur ns my 
vote went ; and l fully believe you have too many well wishers 
among unto need um for anything rb-e And I found, too, 
that wr were not to l*e at Rome till Mart It ; ho that, had I 
returned, l should have seen nothing* hardly* and scarcely 
done mom than wander nUmt the wide <m. Ht ill, I am 
extremely anxious and at time i annoyed almost with myself, 
lest l have horn wrung. Were yon not to Mirmsl, I know f 
should reproach myself yet l cannot doubt yon will. I mu 
so sorry about voui ■eves and hope you have taken my advice 
not to any much publicly on t lit* subject, Tib* will got to you 
just m the election m coming on all good fortune \m with 
you. If you ruuhl send mo just a lino when it hi over (and 
about Wood and Wilson too) addressed to me, * Mm, Oates, 
70 V took j Freddo, Naples/ it will got to mo on my return 
from Hieily, whither I ^suppose I shall go with Neato just after 
the Holy Week (but do not mention thin idea of mine, for it h 
not nettled), I long to be hark* yet whh to make the numt 
of being out of England, for I never w( >h to leave it again. 
Pleasures I have hail in ahum lama*, and moat mpturumt ; yet 
somehow (as was natural) tditpml drmdrmt'rw n?nU mri . It 
might have been different were I younger ; but when one*# 
mode of life in formed, mm in often mom pained than interested 
by what m novel. 

Wo arrived at thin wonderful {dare only Saturday last 
(March 2) from Naples It in thn fiwt city which I have toteu 
able to admire, and it Ima swallowed up, like Aaron a rod, alt 
the admiration which, in the enao of others, hi often distributed 
among Naples, Valletta, and other places It in acamdy with 
patience I hear people talking of Nftplet4 in ctmt|aaristm nor 
will I degrade Homo by dwelling on the notion, of cmiroe, I 
have mm very little of it; but the effect of every part w m 
vast and overpowering them in inich an air of great mm and 
repose cant over the whole, and, independent of what one known 
from history, there are Mich trmm of long Morrow and humilia* 
turn, suffering, punishment and demy, that mm hat a mix- 
turn of feelings, partly such on Uuml with which one would 
approach a corpse, and partly thme which would ho excited hy 
the sight of the spirit which had left it. It brings to my 
mind Jeremiah^ words in the l^tmcntoitous, when Jerusalem, 
or (sometimes) the prophet, spook* m the mu it ton of Ood« 


than £T\ o iTrat enjoyme nt, great as that wag . It Is strange, 
k>o, tt][o ciiflcvront kind of pleasure one Tins in different places. 
Only tliink, I have seen Ithaca— seen it for hours— coasting, 
in fact, null round it ; and them again Ilhium and Antirrliium 
and Oovoyra and again Sicily and the landmarks leading 
to Oar'fclitvgfo* All these places had their own pleasure, and as 
cliltbroixis as Homer .is from Thucydides. I have so often 
wished for you and others to share my gratification, but the 
plaguo in, one fools it never can ho. In other cases one says, 
‘Well, sonio other day, perhaps’; but, though you may see, 
T shall not it is a thing past with me, not to return. 

For two months we were without sight of English news. 
At Naples, even, it is difficult to get an English newspaper, 
hut hero there is a reading-room, whore papers arc regularly 
received. It has surprised us to see how far Ministers have 
gone in tlioir Irish Church Keform hill— “abolishing soon, 
taxing lioneflees immediately, &c. ; not that we doubted their 
saorilogpLoua will, but thought them now too much of Conser- 
vatives. If it is any consolation to have partners .in mis- 
fortune, wo have abundance here ; for the clergy all through 
Italy ccricl Bituly (as far as wo have been) appear to be in a 
w retell eel state of destitution (i>. more nr less). In Sicily a 
great portion of their revenues is appropriated for the pay- 
ment o£ Government pensions— in Naples, &o., their property 
seems to have been almost entirely confiscated, the French 
bavin# completed and confirmed the spoliation. Thoy sub- 
sist by *klxc3ir Masses in the most cowardly contemptible way 
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possibles not having hut l spirit enough to re*Ut, hut keeping 
good friends with floor ruhliers, Titov Mtm to have lost all 
hold tut the people, and wo l*-*nrii (us at Malta and elsewhere) 
that there haul been a cniisidcnible growth < *f avowed infidelity 
itt tho cour.se of the last fifteen years. It strikes tut* the miperb 
religious* edifices with which Italy abound* are a great snare 
to the clergy they «n» a property of theirs which theHtuto 
holds as a hood fur their servility. * Wo will tako your rich 
churches Mm a virtual throat which persuades them to submit 
to any insult or injury, At least „ 1 think most men would bo 
exposed to the temptation bad they such wonderful structures, 
I am alluding now in the eluuvhe* nf Home chiefly we have 
seen only n few, hut the principal and tm words mn describe 
Ahem. They could not have been its any place but Home, 
which has turned the materials and the buildings of tlm 
Umpire to the purposes of religion* Some of them am 
literally nnclent buildings ItiTfTfif Pantheon, and *the *ftffHiou 
of the* Hitt ha of Diocletian which ia turned into a ehurdu 
And ait St, Peter's, St, John jUttemn, vkv. are enriched 
with marbles, tVc., which old Homan jmvver alone could have 
collected, Tim tirat effect produced tm the mind by then* 
noble piles (and I mn m yet rjieak of no other) arises from 
their gigantic dimension* ■■everything is prn|Mirtioned to the 
like of tlm building. The statues of the A|*mtles (m/.)— all 
that tlm Uurmima would call imnmt mt*iU produce quite 
a moral effect of humiliation cm the h**mmseumm who gium 
cm them. Thua we have all the richness of the latter ages 
of the arta added to the magnitude which m tlm peculiarity 
of the early Egyptian, I'yelujiean, etc. ti is a realisation 
of the skill and power nf Dirdahn*, who w nn Imnutifut while 
ho was stupendous (inmuUtpm immanm A*t\), Talking 

of great works, l have ami Pitmtum, and the principal 
temple there far excelled my exjieetafioim, It is, indeed, 
wonderful ; hut you know it no well from picture* that 
nothing can he said about it except that it U wonderful, Tlm 
most exquisite treat we have had wiw a visit to Kgoatn, to 
sen the ruins and the remaining temple. 41m eon trust lie* 
tweem the wilclnem and the riehnewi of the country we went 
over with the utter desolation and Im'ielirioiM of the spit itself 
and the* miserable state of the population, and our own little 
sufferings In the way of imleHciihahh* tilth and annoyance, 
combined to stamp quite a picture on the memory, which m 
ovary day more touching. The temple itself h *vry fine, hut 
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the situation- — oh, the situation ! Wliat strange fellows those 
old Troj ans and Phoenicians were to place themselves in so 
'wild a place ! When the city was in its splendour in Roman 
times it must have been very magnificent. It is perched 
on the top of a high hill (higher far, I should think, than the 
d/cpo 7 rd \ €L9 of Greece), and a long stair wound up to the 
°ity gate. 

You have an unintelligible paragraph in your letter in 
which you seem to quote some words from my last. I quite 
foi'get what they were about, but suspect about verse-making. 
It so, I really think you should give it a trial, as you seem 
disposed to do. If e.g. you feel disposed to mathematise (as 
men do on the top of coaches) well and good. This may be a 
better employment ; but, rather than none, attempt verses. 
One ought to make the most of one’s talents, and may write 
useful lines (useful to others) without being a poet. Ten 
thousand obvious ideas become impressive when j>ut into a 
metrical shape ; and many of them we should not dare to utter 
except metrically, for thus the responsibility (as it were) is 
shoved off of oneself, and one speaks d>s 7ra6St£wv, though 
serious. I am so convinced of the use of it, particularly in 
times of excitement, that I have begun to practise myself, 
which I never did before ; and since I have been abroad, have 
thrown off about sixty short copies, which may serve a certain 
purpose we have in view. Should you want a subject for 
conversation the next time you happen to see my Mother 
(if by yourself ; for pray be mum about this to every one), you 
may ask for such as I have sent home, or, at least, for the 
more lively ones, for many are sonnets, which are proverbially 
dull. At least the sight of them may stimulate you, and pub 
you in good spirits, and suggest ideas and how to begin — 
which is the great difficulty in all things. 

Pray remember me most kindly to all friends, though I 
hope to write to many of them in a day or two. Please to 
write my name in my Tillemont, for which you have observed, 
doubtless, I have as yet no fitting place in my library ; but I 
hope it is duly spread, as I ordered it to be, on the escritoire 
between the windows, that it may cut a figure. By-the-bye, 
I left one or two drawers of the said piece of furniture open 
for you (have you found them out ?) with some regret that I 
had closed so many. I often think of you, and fancy you in 
my rooms. Oxford is the first of cities. What does Telemachus 
say of Ithaca ? I read great part of the c Odyssey 7 (beginning 
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directly old Afclaa was visible) while we wandered up and down 
the Mediterranean ; and have nwl more of Virgil, and gapped 
at it, than I have done since I was ton years old. 

Kver yours uilbct innately* 

*1, IL N human, 

IU\\ »T. If', N UWMA.V TO *1. b\ CuUtsTlB* Ksq, 

/{tun* : J/*i /v/j 7, 1822, 

, . , Now I am in for it tlm chance is l shall stop m 1 cm# 
as I can, and gem all that ran 1m grasped in the times fur X 
sincerely hope never to go abroad again, l never loved homo 
go well an now I tun away from it and the exquisite sights 
winch foreign countries supply both to the imagination and 
the moral taste are most pleasurable in airmeny, but scarcely 
satisfactory ns a present enjoyment. There In far Uhj much 
of tumult in seeing the places one hits read so muelt almut all 
one’s lifts to make it desirable for it to continue. I did nut 
know before, the mind could he excited in so many various 
ways ; hut it in as much bo m II it were literally pulled about, 
and had now a leg twitched and now one’s head turned. Tim 
jdeafturo which tlm Bight of the Morea gave me was diUerenb 
in kind from that which X gained from seeing Itlmem orHicily, 
or the Straits of Mamina, or again Home. This is a lino 
sentence ; for it seems m if I laid travelled over the Moms 
whereas we only landed on the eusmt fur no hour or t wo at 
night at a miserable* whole burnt* half re built town, Yob 
cmr visit was sutiidently picturesque. In the first place, the 
town was Pat ran, %j\ Paine, of which Oxford men hear in 
Thucydides ; anti wo saw in the dunk of tlm evening tlm 
wild mountains of both coasts* and in the distance, Uhium 
and Antirrhium. Next* the country wits in a state of tlm 
wildest anarchy, swarming by land and mm with bandits and 
pirates. The funner extended through the whole Morea, which 
was at that moment in a state of great excitement, King 
Otho being almost daily expected. Accordingly tome were 
hastening to Napoli to make interest with him on hia arrival ; 
others, secretly favoured by Russia, were keeping aloof, deter- 
mining to watch the course of things before they committed 
themselves. A worthy of tlm latter class presided over the 
destinies of Patras at that moment, nwtdm TVifeveUiw, or 
Bvellas, or Bind Ian* or the like. He had taken pti^msion of 
the citadel, and some time before, the French had summoned 
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him in vain. Three ships with the colours of the three great. 
Powers lay "before the town. The English sloop was com- 
manded by Sir «T. Franklin, who for nine or (as some said) 
eighteen months had been stationed there without anyone on 
board having set foot upon land ! that is, from fear of being 
obliged to take part with one or other of tho hostile parties. 
Wo did not like to lose tho opportunity of touching the Con- 
tinent, and pushed oil* from the steamer in the boat. The 
town, so to call it, is in a miserable condition, and wo had 
groat dilliculty in tho dark in keeping our legs amid tho 
foundations and ruins of tho houses ; there had been rain, 
and was much mud, and it was very dark. You will say this 
was a curious way of seeing a town, especially as the town 
was not yet built ; but we walked through tho high street, 
which was in a tolerably forward state ; we wont into various 
si lops, we took coffee in tho first coffee-house of tho place, 
wl licit was full of Crook merchants, in their very picturesque 
drosses, which were quite clean, since it was a foast. The 
coffee was capital (wo have got very little good since wo have 
been out of England), it is milled up in a strange way. Our. 
most respectable adventure was falling in with Zavollas* mon- 
at-urms, who were not a little surprised at seeing us, and 
through whom wo walked with as much silence and quiet 
rapidity as you would expect. On our roturn there from 
Corfu, we found there had boon a mutiny in tho garrison 
owing to Zavellas > refusing to pay his troops the money ho, 
had levied for that purpose from tho merchants of tho place. 
The Russian consul had interfered and persuaded him, and 
they worn all engaged in putting tho castle in a state of defence 
against their neighbours, who wore expected to march against 
it. It seems quite a hopeless task to civiliso the Morca— 
otherwise i.t\ than by exterminating vast numbers of tho in- 
habitants. Wo were told by travellers who had lately 
travelled through it that there is certainly a better sort of 
persons, and that the present anarchy is rather owing to 
the ascendency of the worst spirits than to tho character of 
the people, .nut oven allowing this, how can you alter the 
inveterate habit which tho bettor class have got of succumbing* 
to tho most violent? Nothing but great craft or great 
tyranny will be able to manage thorn. It is curious that with 
ail their brutality those fellows observe most strictly the fasts 
of the Church, winch may be called tho distinguishing feature 
of tho Crock Communion, as Masses, (fee., is of tho Latin* 

y a 
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ami they l**th answer the same * «% am! an* a substitute 
apparently for mural uliedinico and nu opiate to the euro 
meuee, (Tito Creek-* !mv»* two be>t-» of forty iluya itt the 
course of the year, l*edden tinny * «i it**r*» *»l day* ami seasons j 
during these times n .^vm i to l*e ..aivrlv |*uv.thlt\ eert airily 
m>t tiu' riiHtum, tu get di pun »atiun Meat of any kind in 
literally refrained from nay, l bele-vo egg* and milk; not 
that they are likely to nm ulrr Unur bandit kind of life an 
requiring Mmm make up, Hut it h the cruelties amnnjwuiying 
it which must (mum nr lev*) revolt all 1 *ti t tin* must hardened 
miiuL l believe mldirry h nut more thought of in theso 
countries* even nt iiwwt, than pilfering h with tin. A hnwn 
adopts a indeed* and on** m which murder way ho 

added to plundering ; hut ho in not in any sense umre fmbiinatly 
dmoiiedieut to )ii;4 emu science, or more pained or .sensitive than 
a dUUimt^t wrvant in England who pick* up at ray halfpence 
of hin masters or purloins Ida tea and sugar, And sowed mem 
tlii^ crimes which have l*een most talked about and were must 
sdundring were the chance result of temptation. Thun in the 
ease nf the dreadful immlcr of M t\ and Mr*. Hunt, which 
took place at Pactum some yearn since. ... ti» the m\m 
way Lord Ihmmwhv was attacked near Naples a year or two 
since* It wan a rising of the country i*enpit« such an event 
very rarely Imppm*- t wm ti»ld nothing of the kind had 
happened iietweeu these two events. They had gut a notion 
of Lord H. I sung a great English lord, It h said the English 
am less likely to be attacked than men of other nations ; they 
make such a noise almut it. Consuls and audm.ssadors re» 
mnnstmte, and themselves and their friend * oiler large rewards*, 
so that the guilty jmrttes have m* chance of wrapt tig. The 
mu l from Halerno to first unt h well guarded* but it i i with 
reluctance that one l*eltevea it neccHsitry, The people are a 
fine look lug race, very well clad, arul the ground is well culti- 
vated* I wonder whether they make a distinction iietween 
heretics and Catholics I I mtpf«*w not, * » , 

As to Home, it h the most wonderful place in the world. 
We do not nml llahylon to give nu a specimen of the old 
exertions of our great enemy against Heaven (who now takes 
a in ora crafty way) • it was an emtablfohmtmt of impiety, Thu 
Coliseum is quite a Tower of Hal ad ; this in hut one of a vast 
number of buildings which astonish one* Then when you go 
into the museums* Ae M you got into a second world. . * . The 
pollution of statuary m umIImi and quite enchanting* Tim 
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Apollo is indescribable ; its casts give ono no notion of it • as 
an influence it is overpowering. And tlio great pictures of 
Baflfaello, though requiring a seientiiic taste to criticiso, come 
home in a natural way even to the uninitiated. I never 
could fancy anything so unearthly as the expression of the 
faces. Their strange simplicity of expression and almost 
boyishness is their great charm. 

Well then, again, after this, you have to view Homo as 
a place of religion ; and hero what mingled feelings come 
upon one — you are in the place of martyrdom and burial of 
apostles and saints ; you have about you the buildings and the 
sights they saw, and you arc in the city to which England 
owes the blessing of the Gospel. But then, on the other hand, 
the superstitions, or rather, what is far worse, the solemn re- 
ception of them as an essential part of Christianity. But then, 
again, the extreme beauty and costliness of the churches ; 
and then, on the contrary, the knowledge that the most 
famous was built (in part) by the sale of indulgences. Beally 
this is a cruel place. There is more to be seen and thought of 
daily. It is a mine of all sorts of excellences. 

The ( Lyra ’ goes on flourishingly. It will commence (I hope) 
in May ; but of course bo silent. With best remembrances to 
the Common-Boom.— Ever yours affectionately, 

John II. Newman. 

March 9. — P.S. On reading this ovor I am shocked at tho 
slipslop it contains. Pray do not incautiously lot anyone 
see it. 

To Bkv. Thomas Mozley. 

Home, ; March 9, 1833. 

At first sight it would seem as if there were a great 
contrast between Morton Pinckney and Bourn, our respective 
residences at present, but really there is not a great deal. I 
have learned thus much by travelling, to think all places 
about the same, which I had no notion of before. I never 
could believe that horses, dogs, men and houses were tho 
same in other countries as at homo, not that I exactly 
doubted it, but my imagination could not embrace tho notion. 
But now I find that even the seasons are the same, which 
perhaps you are not aware of. I assure you cold in all its 
varieties is felt hero as well as in England. Wo have had 
rawness and bleakness and sharpness and wet, and tho wind 
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has blown tempests. At Mult a I hud n cough *ueh m T newer 
had in my life before, and at Naples it rained meesaantly and 
gave mo a very imeomfortuble void. Kcnlly, l now come to 
think that the imeients wont on nn wo do, which is a further 
Hlep of philosophy. I ltuvi' MH'it llereuhumum and Pompeii, 
and the museum nt Naples thence enriched, and lirnl that the 
ancients used portable stoves anti ate rake ; imd at Homo 
there iti a mules bond in marble* and a group <4* lighting dogs 
uh like present nut urn an nun dog h likt* another. 

All tlu« in gain, ami I suppose in part of that nil mtinimri 
which ono gets by travelling. It U astonishing how little it 
seems l o have boon at plums whim one has lunm at them. 
One walks about at (\»rfu or Homo* and having tho same 
thought*, feelings* and I w a l i ly aeuent ions as nt home, emmofe 
lielieve for a time that it in foreign lamb And then every- 
one aliout one ix at homo- if they won hi hut seem at rangers 
to tho plans they might kindle a sympathy inns; but they 
take it very eimy, ami think it no great thing to \m whom 
they are. Kay if you fall in with those who have themselves 
travel hn l more to the oast amt south than you, tin' ease is 
wo ran Htilh You feel actually little for having I men an far and 
no further than you have, which in a pretty kind of reward 
fur earning all tho way to nm them. 

Actum, Itxpiit, nihil e«t nisi Pecan mUUe jmrlioi 

FranglimtH et mrdU vr*iUnm \mrn Stihtirmd 

I do not know how thw will uj»erat.o u|«iu me eventually, and 
when I am hark again, hut realty It him a strange edect now. 
It him In a measure destroyed the romance which I threw 
around everything l had nut niyarlf witnessed, Yet perhaps 
it hnn taken away no pleasure, and may Ut profitable. I new 
do not winlx to nee Hpmuimmdiw or C hades ; I Imlievo them hi 
bo onlinary m or lain, ftuytn mmmmm mitJ. Now that t am at 
my acmf<*KHicm», it may \m m well to add that t have (alitu !) 
experkineed nmm of that largeness anti expansion of mind 
whieh one of my friend* privately ttihl me l should get from 
travelling, I wut not boast of any greater gifts of philosophic 
coolness than 1 adore, and on reading the papers of tho begin- 
ning and middle of February l hate the Wings (of cent rats tut 
llowcma rtaya, m a Christian way) more bitterly than ever. 
Wo do mo wish to know what the Church in general, then 
Oxford., and than certain of our friends in particular, think of 

* Juvenal, x» iU t IM. 
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the atrocious Irish sacrilege Bill. Wliat Magister Prcepositug^ 
e '0*<> says about it, and wliat poor Whately (entre nous)- 

We hope to be here a month or five weeks, and are 'busily 
employed every morning in seeing sights ; for as Home Was 
not built, assuredly it is not to be seen, in a day. I understand 
the meaning of ’this proverb now. This is a wonderful place - 
you have in it remains sufficient to acquaint you with tiro 
nature o£ Horn air magnificence and Grecian genius, which i s 
all posterity can hope for ; and in its Christian monuments ±tj 
affords a third and most abundant subject for contemplation. 
Neafce is here, and very busy in learning all that is to ho 
learned ; he is soon going to Dresden and Vienna to study 
German, and. then he returns to England to keep terms at the 
Temple. The Anidersons are here also, and the W. ~Vv r lib en- 
forces, so we have quite society enough, not much being- 
wanted, when we have objects in the place itself to attend to. 
When I set out I expressed a wish that we should see one ox- 
two places thoroughly, and a great many hastily, just to say 
we had seen them, and this wish has hitherto been, fully 
accomplished- The only thing I regret is having been so long 
at Malta (four weeks), but it could not be helped. - - - The 
only thin g X dicl then worth mentioning was to get on vvlfclx 
conversational Italian, and this I certainly did very consider- - 
ably. X had learned the grammar and structure of tine 
language some years ago, and could read it pretty well, so X 
got a master and made him do nothing but talk with me. 
But since I have left Malta I have gone back, for I have 
scarcely had any need to talk since (except using a few words), 
for one meets with English people, at least English, talkers, 
everywhere. TvXy only difficulty is when I attempt to talk: 
French, for I am sure to mix a considerable infusion of roy 
newly acquired Italian with it, and, considering how little I 
speak French at all, it is obvious how very little the balance 
is after the deduction. Italian is a very easy language. W ere 
I to be here a few months, and threw myself into native 
society, I shoixld easily master it, and it is provoking to Toe 
near an. acquisition without acquiring it, yet qu. the use, did 
I acquire it % Maltese itself is . entirely or almost entirely 
Arabic ; the mixture of Italian is for the most part confined 
to the city. Xt is curious to trace the consequent connexion 
between it and Hebrew. I have seen tables of their corre- 
spondence, and nearly all the common words in both languages 
(i.e. -the necessaries of life, &c.) are the same. The number of 
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such agreements in very great. How remarkiddo it is that 
the Eastern nations should have so lung remained the same, 
m in other things so in language. 

Our plans for the future are quite unsettled, , * , I shall 
think of you all very anxiously an l go towards Sicily* You 
will he in the hunt of the examination for Fellows : lining at a 
distance, l may say without breach of decorum, that 1 am 
earnestly desirous that Utters should suiceoed ; were I on 
the spot, to nay this would he iucoumsteut with the impar- 
tiality of a judge* Hut l cannot doubt he will succeed, though 
it will he very annoying to he kept in suspense mo long* Yofc 
T am being inured to this here I am above three months’ 
time from England, and 1 have not yet heard from anyone 
there, <>. except a few lines from Rogers and home a week 
or two after l set out. That wretched Naples keeps all tlm 
letters you direct to it 1 you might as well direct to its hay as 
to its ptwit* Truitt n/c, 

Naples is a diHapjminting place ; it has nothing to rccotu- 
mend it hut its ices, which are capital, though here Palermo 
equals it and, besides, fabricates a kind of cake called 
Spanish bread, which you get nowhere else ; it in super!) and 
inimitable* You in England can have no idea of it • it is 
eating ambrosia. If the maker inqwirted himself to England 
ho might make his fortune in no time. Palermo, by the bye, 
it* a far finer city than Naples, and Wat* it in iU own line?, 
and the bay m far excels that of Naples qua tit urn vUninm 
cnprtmi They an) very extortionate at Naples The wind 
ever blows, min is always falling, the streets am most 
dangerously greasy (in spite of the min)— you are sure to 
ho run aver hoys am ever picking your pocket, and the hills 
about the place are ugly arm flnt*topjH*d. Vesuvius is graceful, 
and soma distant heights have something of an outline ; hut all 
this in nothing to Corfu. 

By this time you are quite at home at Morton Pinckney. 
I wish I had any means of hearing how your Baptist chapel 
or other stumbling-blocks are going on ; them are no Baptist 
chapels here. 

Pray give my host remembrances to tlm Provost and all 
the Common 4toom, 
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ItBv. J\ II. Newman to II. F. Wilson, Esq. 

/ jl/hrcft, 18, I333 

ixve often thought since I loft England that ^ome of 
3 vi els must have addressed onv steam-vessel -wi-tlx tl 
JD'ivct yjoleutt, Ac., so exceedingly prosperous x\r*x s 
from Eogiuning to end. I do not moan to svty WQ 
3Comp> tod "from' sea-sickness, which indeed is not men 
in tli at ii\ vocation ; nay, wo had one or two tosses in 
irso of our expedition, but with these necessary- excep- 
ur weather was perfect. ... 1 ~ 

>ncl© heard from Kehlo tho clay before yesterday, an d 
ived news of Arnold’s plan of Church lioform, -which 
irery comprolionaivo. If I understand it right, ?xli sects 
lurch inclusive) are to hold their meetings in tlxe parish 
es, though not at the same Jiour, of course. He ex- 
Quakers and Homan Catholics, yot even with this ex- 
, surely there will be too many sects in some places 
> clay. This strikes mo ns a radical defect in lii s plan, 
light propose an amendment, I should say pass mi Act 
ige somo persuasions to change the Sunday. If y OU 
wo Sundays in the week, you could accommodate any 
de numher of sects, and in this way you would ^et over 
dy ? « objection against the Evangelical party and others ; 
\ 7 iom ltoep Sunday on Saturday. This would not, inter- 
Ltli the J own (wlio would of course worship in tho parish 
l), for they are too few to take up a whole day. Xmckily 
Lahommedan holiday is already on a Friday, so there 
3 no tlilBouUy in that quarter. 

>mo is one of tho most delightful residences imaginable, 
ir is too soft porlmps to suit me for a permanence, 
dso X cannot conceive a more desirable refuge, ciicl evil 
drive one from England. But this is impossible of 
, becaune one’s duties bind one there, oven were we cast 
evil ; and Insides, 1 cannot quite divest myself of the 
. that Homo Christian is somehow under a special shade, 
mo Hagan certainly was, though I have so on nothing 
o confirm it. Not that one can tolerate for an instant 
*otcliad perversion of the truth which is sanctioned here; 
do nob Bee my way enough to say tlmb there is anything 
ar to tho condition of Homo 5 and tho clergy, though 
arc said to be a decorous set of men. They look so, 
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except the canonR at Hervicc, who laugh and talk. Far other- 
wmo at Naples, which in a wretched place. 

To \m SlSTKU »I UMtMA. 

faun*' : .t/iirr/i t!0, 185J1. 

At length Fronde has heard from Williams, and l have 
Urn (Him fort of knowing by implication that you are all well. 1 
I have the ml isfart ion of stating that my first 1 00/. has 
Lately gone even now. When we first came here we found 
bright weather, with eulil mornings ntul evenings that in, sun, 
mat wind, and snow cm the mountains ; ninee, we have had 
rain. Home in said to he a relaxing plnee, I think no place 
(to speak boldly) is good in winter for invalids without their 
own care. My friends have too great a notion that coming 
abroad is an opitn nprm/nw, There in an absence of frost and 
fog, but nothing ia more common than sudden changes o£ 
temperature, and these are the child oeeumnn of catching 
cold. I wish ! could say Fronde k cough is gone. 

The two special novelties which I find in Home am the 
Fountains and the Mosaics, I had no notion of either beforo 
I came hem no notion at nil of the mnsuirs, which tiro au 
exact imitation of painting, from the Tramfigumtinu to a 
Lilliput Hi. Patert* upon a brooch. It is the mosaics which 
are tho chief taunt of St. Petera : first, the huge* pictures I 
havo spoken of ; next, the altars, which are adorned with the 
most delicate and softest scrolls and wreaths imaginable. Am 
to the fountains, those which adorn the Pm*#n of Ht, Pet era 
are, I suppn.se, twenty feet high, and take the form of a grace- 
ful white lady, arrayed in the finest, most silvery of dreams, 
Them am a number of others— au abundance of water, in an 
abundance of fountains. Water h found in almost every 
other street. 

Have I noticed the astonishing abundance of Marbles in 
Itomof Churches am mom numerous than the fountains; 
and a splendour and cwilincM of stum* which would make 

1 It In scarcely mmmwrj to pay that fatter* had fawn duly ami eon- 
ntnntly written to the ntUtrumw left hy Mr. Newmsm math his Mother, 
A letter from hist lister Harriett, written on a M*eet of large foolscap 
(tilled by various lumtk), opens with the * I begin nil my 

fattm with my vexation at the delay or hm» of our letter#, for that k 
always teasing mo 1 1 It almost amount# to sorrow, his Mother writes, 
Hfa own fatter* home .reached their destination with greater regularity 
mil dfapateta 
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tho oily a wonder if it had only ono church such. It is 
I lerod’s Temple repeated a hundred times over. I havo some- 
times boon quite aghast when, thinking I had got through tho 
churches hero or there, I havo gone into one I accidentally 
met with, and found a fresh world of wonders. I might 
enlarge., too, on the sculptures of the churches. Thoy are 
splendid ; hut, if ono must criticise, attitudinise too much for 
correct taste. As to tho houses, I havo seen little of them ; 
hut, line as they are outside, tho rooms arc not near so lino as 
those at Naples, and still loss than those at Malta. 

We saw the Tope at St. Peter’s last Friday. 

We am in good spirits about tho prospects of tho Church. 
Wo find Ivehlo is at length roused, and (if once up) lie will 
prove a second St. Ambrose ; and others too are moving. So 
that wicked spoliation Bill is already doing service ; no thanks 
to it. Wo have encouraging accounts about Prussia from 
M. Bunsen, who has received us very kindly. There is every 
reason for expecting that tho Prussian Communion will bo 
applying to us for ordination in no long time. Wo hear, also, 
much about Germany, in tho way of painters ! which loads us 
to hope that a high reverential spirit is stirring among them. 
And the Wilberforeos tell us that tho rocontly ejected ministers 
of (Umova are applying to England for Episcopal ordination. 
Further, our friend the Yankee, whom wo foil in with again 
here, gave us so promising an account of tho state of things 
in America, that wo mean, when turned out of St. Mary’s, to 
go preaching through the churches of the United States 1 

Ah to poor Italy, it is mournful to think about it. Doubt- 
less there are 7,000 in Israel. There are great appearances of 

piety in tho churches, still, as a system, tho corrupt religion 

and it is very corrupt— must receive severe inflictions ; and 
I fear I must look upon Home, as a city, still under a curse, 
which will one day break out in more dreadful judgments 
than heretofore. Yet, doubtless, tho Church will thereby bo 
let loose from thraldom. 

As to Greece, it does not teach Purgatory and tho Mass- 
two chief practical delusions of Romanism. .Its worst error 
is its Baint-worship, which is demoralising in tho same sense 
Polytheism was ; hut this is nob the Church’s act (though it; 
sanctions it in fact), bub the people’s corruption of what 1b 
good - the honour due to Saints ; whereas the doctrines of tho 
Mass and Purgatory are not perversions, but inventions. 

I expect the * Lyra* will commence in May. Wo havo 
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heard of Arnolds pamphlet, the contents of which seem to 
ho atrocious, I urn \crv well ; my Sicilian expedition will, I 
hope, complete the benefit , I look forward tu it with groat 
pleasure, but it will bo far more delightful in retrospect tlmn 
in actual performance, Spring in Sicily I It is thn nearest 
approach to Paradise of whirli sinful mmi is capable. 1 not 
out cm Faster Monday. 

To \m Motuku. 

Jttiinr * (itHttl /Vo/ey, Aj.rii r», i nan. 

I ha vo received to day your letters five and six, Number 
four is still at Naples, Ah to Fronde, whom Jemima blames, 
f cannot have fully Mated how it was l wan left alone at 
Malta. I had MUfered mueh from being m much with 
strangers for live or nix week ^ and I wished to be left alone, 
as the only remedy of my imUsptmitinu. tu answer to Froucle’s 
many solicitations, and bin oiler tti ait with me or read to me, 

I had assured hint, all I wanted* in order to recruit myself 
watt perfect solitude in fact, mv solitude for ten days or a 
fortnight had mirprising auoerv* ; I was quite set up by it, 
and started frmn Malta with elastic spirits. The rough wan 
an episode quite d inti net from my other indisposition. In 
treating thii, I did require assmiunce, but he was not in the 
way then to give 5t. You know l can be very earnest in 
entreating to he loft alone. If ! mud anything else in my 
letter, it wan the inconsistency of the moment, 

I fear my letter pained you as if i had been very ill. I 
assure you I never will conceal anything from you. On my 
voyage to Hieily t ehall take a servant with me, since l am 
alone. If a vessel in about to start from Palermo to Kngltuul 
at the beginning of May, I may 1st at home by the b*kh or 
‘JOth ; but this is too good an rmtiei|mttou to lie fulfilled, 

I am quite sure f shall Ire pleased with your prtnwdiugK 
about the change of learned The only disadvantage I eim 
think of in iltt Imielineas*, no yon see I do not see many 
objections, 

An to the Human Catholic system, l have ever detested it 
so much that I cannot detest it more by seeing it ; but to the 
Catholic system I am more attached than ever, and quite love 
tin little monks [seminarists] of Home ; they look no innocent 

1 From iluso Hill, Iftley, tu Itcme Bank, 1(11 ty. 
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and bright, poor boys ! and wo have fallen in, moro or less, 
with a number of interesting Irish and English priests. I 
regret that wo could form no intimate acquaintance with them. 

I fear there are very grave and far-spreading scandals among 
the Italian, priesthood, and there is mummery in abundance ; 
yet there is a deep substratum of true Christianity ; and I 
think they may bo as near truth at the least as that Mr. lh, 
whom I like less and less every day. 

To ms Sister Harriett. 

Rome: April 5, 1833 

We have seen Tivoli, which is unlike the knowing of it, 
and Eraseati (Tusculum), and the Lake of Albano ; and wo 
have seen pictures and statues without end. Canova is out 
of fashion as being affected, Thorwaldsen aims at simplicity 
and is in fashion. The original ltotnan stone was peperino ; 
afterwards they used the travertine, i.n. tiburino, for it is 
made of the water about Tivoli, which you smell a mile off ; it 
is of a blue milk colour, and quite hot. These sulphur rivers 
seem in ages past to have sproad over the country and to have 
petrified whatever they mot with. The process goes on now. 
Wo were at the Lake Tartarus, branches, roods, roots, &c., all 
petrified. This stone was commonly used in Koine. I think 
the Coliseum inbuilt of it. Tho most remarkable stone is that 
of tho Temple at Pivstum, which is like a honeycomb ; it is 
still found in the Hilarus (Hole), the river which flows near it. 

As to pictures, at tho Palazzo Ealconiori (Cardinal Eosch’s) 
wo have soon a picture of Kaffaollo’s when a boy of fourteen, 
which is tho most grotesque thing I ever saw, curious as his 
—'tho passage of tho Ked Hea ; one unfortunate horse has just 
his four legs visible in the air, all parallel to each other ; his 
body being under water. Kaffaollo degenerated, poor man 1 
as life got on. At tho Hciarm Palace was Guido's picture of 
the Cenci, which I admired extremely till I hoard her story, 
which ends with her murdering her father, I wonder at the 
perversion of men’s minds. It is worthily the subject of a 
tragedy by Hhelley— I did not know this. Kaffaelle’s Viol in- 
player is a beautiful picture, and Titian’s Mistress, which is 
extremely striking. To go to a very different subject, a small 
picture of Albert Durer’s, the Death of the Virgin, is one of 
the most impressive, religious, and admirable pictures that I 
have seou, When you see Eroudo, which will bo soon, ask 
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him to give you some account of the pictures of Francesco 
Prnncia, to which ho has taken a great fanny. At the Fanieao 
we saw Ktnno frescoes of (-imicci, ami at (irnttn Fernttn, On 
the wholes I am much ollended by the picture galleries, and 
am funnml how men of any religious prutessiun and clergymen 
can admire them. 

Wlmt a delightful southing place thin in 1 


Hkv. «J. It. Nhwman t o Ruv. IImvuy Jkn'kyks. 

Rtmw : Ennh P l hi if s A/n'if T, [HIM. 

k , , We are all of us ehrmited with Rome, where we have 
been ilvo weeks, and are now going t o leave it. Thin last week 
we have heard the celebrated Miserere, or rather the two 
Misereres, for there are two eumpusitioim by Allegri and Boii, 
m like each other that the perf uniters themselves can scarcely 
tell the difference between them. One is performed on tlm 
Thursday, and the other cm Uood Friday, Tim voters are 
certainly very surprising j there is no instrument to support 
them, but they have the art. of continuing their notes ho long 
and equably, that the eUecfc in an if an organ were playing, or 
rather an organ of violin at rings, for the notes urn dearer, more 
subtle and piercing, and more impassioned (ho to say) than 
those of an organ, The music itself is doubtless very tine, as 
everyone says, but .1 found myself unable to understand all 
part* of it Here and there it was* extremely lines but it in 
impossible to understand such a computation <m once or twice 
hearing. In it* style it is more like Corelli* mtmia than 
any other I know (though very different too). And this is 
not wonderful, m Corelli was Master of the Popes (Jhapel, 
and ho educated in the school of Allegri, Palestrina, and the 
rest, These am the only service* wo have been to during the 
week. 

We have this evening seen Ht, Peter’* illuminated. It is 
a splendid sight, but so dittUmlt and dangerous in execution 
that it is surprising they make it m much a matter of comm 
The men who are employed are let down by rapes outside the 
Dome, Wa went up the Dome the other day, which presents 
the most extraordinary sight of the kind I ever mm. Often 
m l had been in Bfc, Peter'*, I could never realise to myself 
its dimensions. I mcmsurml and measured, and though the 
problem mlmhatur amhnlmufa % m old Aldrich nay*, my imugi- 
nation, was unconvinced. But when you got aloft and look 
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down inside the Dome, then you see what a mountain the 
building is. No words can do justico to the strange sight 
which everything below presents when you are only as high as 
the first gallery above tho arches which support the cupola. 
The Tabernacle of bronze, which itself is 121 feet; high, is 
shrunk and withered up, and soems to barely rise above the 
pavement. We went into the ball, but did not venture tho 
cross, which is ascended by a ladder outside. Wo are not 
Uornfords — pardon us. 

Rev. John Kkblk to Rev. J. II. Newman*. 

Oxford: April 11, 1833. 

My dear N., — I am ashamed to scrawl in a paper so full of 
neat writing, 1 but I know you will be glad to hear that I 
never knew so smooth an election week. It. and M. [Rogers 
and Marriott] returned without a dissentient voice, ana in the 
order in which you read their names ; not that I think there 
is any comparison between the two ; in strength of mind, in- 
deed, T look on R.\s as one of the very best examinations I 
remember here, though I apprehend ho lias fallen very much 
below himself in apparent scholarship— everybody is hero, 
Rudd and all. 

Pray send mo one letter if you have time, as I find it 
gives people consequence to receive such things, and lot me 
know how JTurrell is. You would bo very much pleased with 
the 1 hike's letter. I think I must send you some of it : f Till 
I received your note of the 30th, I had not an idea that any 
body of ir.MVs subjects had thought proper to approve of tho 
course which I followed upon the occasion referred to. I felt 
that my duty to tho King required that I should make a great 
sacrifice of opinion to serve him, and to save H.M. and tho 
country from what 1 considered a groat evil. Others were 
not of the same opinion. I failed in performing the service 
I intended to perform, and I imagined that 1 had satisfied 
nobody but myself, and those of my friends who were aware 
of my motives and who knew what I was doing, and tlio 
course which I intended to follow. It is very gratifying to 
mo to learn that several gentlemen of tho University of Ox- 
ford observed and approved of my conduct upon the occasion 

1 Tho letter is tho joint production of Mrs. Newman, his sisters 
Harriott and Jemima, Mr. J. F. Christie, Mr. Isaac Williams, Mp 
Thomas Mojsley, and Mr. Kablb j the postage paid at Oxford 2a, Gel. 
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referred to ; and that thry an* desirous of testifying their 
hcuiko of it in the manner stated in tin' letter addressed to 
your lordship. 'Huy may rely upon it that 1 will attend Mr, 
Chantry or anybody they please with (he greatest satisfaction. 

1 will do so not only because I am personally gratified by 
their approbation* but I am grateful to (hem as a public man 
and a faithful subject of the King, for the encouragement 
which they give to others to devote themselves to the King’s 
service, by their applause of the course which l followed on 
the occasion referred to,’ 

Thus far his (Jmee. \ hope you will like it as well as T do. 
Tell Hum'll l got his letter of the ITtli in good time. 1 am 
very glad you are working so for Hose ; he pleases mo more 
and more'* 1 four l\ in not playing his part of a true cham- 
pion in the House of Commons, and 1 fear llu* Bishops are 
disposed to concede aland the Church rates. If they do, 
we must submit to the stilling and corrupting embraces of 
Whiggery for some time to come, Isaac is rather fagged, but 
not unwell l think. Here is Christie conn* for the letter, so 
(Jod Ideas you, 

Yours ever affectionately, 

J* K. 

P.H.— AVo have thrown out one of the Berkeleys from flic 
city of UloueeHter, which puts us in spirits, 

XIhv, J. XI, Newman to j m Sihtku Jemima, 

KuptfH : April 11, 1831k 

Ah T mt at table yesterday, solitary, just arrived from 
Rome at the t •rocelli, with a variety of dishes heftin' me after 
the Italian fashion, with a mincemeat of giblets, ami a large 
dish of young green peas, I thought to myself how I should 
have been startled this time year had a glues been held up to 
me with the picture of what was to be in a twelvemonth. 
More navel and luxurious than pleasant, I was left to my- 
self in a foreign land for the first time in my life, 1 How 
shall I describe the sadness with which 1 left the tombs of the 
Apostles t Home, not m a city, but m the sume of sacred 
history, has a part of my heart, and in going away from it I am 
m if tearing it in twain, 1 wandered about the place after the 
Froudes had gone with a blank face, I went to the Church of 

1 Archdeacon Fronde and hln ion left Homo for France early In April, 
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S. Maria in Cosmeclm, which Dionysius founded a.d. 260, and 
'where Austin is said to have studied rhetoric. I mounted the 
height where St. Peter was martyred, and for the last time 
went through tho vast spaces of his wonderful basilica, and 
looked at liis phrco of burial, and then prepared for my 
departure. Also 3. have lost my companions, and I was going 
among strangers into a wild countxy to live a wild life, to 
travel in solitudes, and to sleep in dens of the earth— and all 
for what ? for tho gratiii cation of an imagination, for the idea 
of a warm fancy which might be a deceit, drawn by a strange 
love of Sicily to gaze upon its cities and mountains. For half 
an hour I may bo said to have repented of my choice of having 
thrown myself out of tho society of others fora country which 1 
I had seen, though only in part, instead of going in their 
company to tho South of Franco, where there was so much both 
interesting and now: and I was going to travel to Naples with 
one who was almost a stranger to me ; who, civil and kind as 
he was, yet made it an obligation on me to talk and be agree- 
able, at a time when my heart was full, and when I would fain 
have enjoyed the only remedy of grief, the opportunity of 
grieving. So passed Tuesday, but on Wednesday morning, 
when I found myself travelling., as the light broke, through a 
beautiful country, which I had in March passed in the dark, I 
began to gain splints. Wo had passed Terracina (Anxur) with 
its white rocks toy moonlight; at dawn we had before us a 
circle of beautiful blue hills, inclosing a rich plain, covered with 
bright groan corn, olives, and figs just bursting into leaf, in 
which Ifondi lies. Tlum came Mola, where Cicero was murdered, 
and tho country I saw was still more beautiful ; and so at 
length wo got to Naples in twenty-nine hours from Rome, 
including two hours stopping, tho distance being about 
148 miles. 

By-the-byo, I was surprised bow backward the spring is ; 
the forest trees ar'o nob in leaf, scarcely in burl even yet. Tho 
weather is lovely. You will ask howl like Naples in. a better 
season ; X shall return substantially the same answer. Tho 
sea, to bo sure, in exquisitely blue, and the mountains about 
the Bay are of a nofb peach colour, tinged with slate, and tho 
towns of Contei-a-maro, Sorrento, &c., aro dotted on them in. 
brilliant white spooks ; but the town is essentially a watering- 
place, and more like Brighton than, anyplace I know; tho 
same glare, the name keen brightness of tho hills, the samo 
disposition of houses opening upon tho sea, tho same boisterous 
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wind, the same' jdimulating air, the name sparkling water, the 
same bustle, or rather tenfold, and the name apparent idleness 
oi the people. Oh, what a change from the majestic pensive- 
news (if the place' 1 have* left, where the' Church aits in Hack- 
cloth calling on those who pass hy to my if anyone's sorrow is 
like her Harrow ! 

I am interrupted hy the thought that the decision of tlm 
Oriel election is at thus very time taking place. The Provost 
in in the Common* ltuom, and the Fellows are silling round. 
Would that l know how it was to he ! . . , l shall not know 
for name weeks ; hut please (hid 1 shall bn much sooner with 
you than I could have supposed. Vessels go from Palermo to 
Marseilles almost daily, and the usual length of voyage in six 
days, sometimes ordy forty eight hours, and sometimes ten 
days. If I get to Palermo hy May 2, 1 shall be at Marseilles 
about the 10th, and in I/mricm hy the 17 tin 

I have to day made my preparations for my journey ; a 
set of cooking utmutil* and tea service curry powder, spice, 
pepper, mil t, sugar, ten, and ham ; cold cream, a straw hat, 
and a map of Bieily. I shall want nothing from the inland but 
macaroni, honey, and eggs, f shall he sixteen days travelling. 
I glial 1 take a Kcrvant and three mules my servant finds his 
own food and lodgings. My whole expenses will he about l fi*. 
it day— that is, for sixteen days I'M* Adding from Koine to 
McMftina, from Palermo to Marseilles, the' expense will he 17/. ; 
gay 201. more than had I gone with the Frondes. 

I ought to tell you almut the Miserere at litmus my going 
Up Bfe. Peter's, and tlm Faster illumination, our eon vernations 
with Dr. Wiseman and with M. Bunsen, our search for tlm 
church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, my pilgrimage to the 
place of Bt. Paula martyrdom, the Catacombs, and all the 
other sights which have stolen away half my heart, hut I for- 
bear till we meet. Oh that Home were not ilome I hut X norm 
to mts m dear m day that a union with her in impmmhfc, Blm 
in the cruel Church miking of m im|HwdhiUtu% oxeommumcat- 
ing un for diwilMsdimmcs ami now watching and exulting over 
our approaching overthrow. A Ncirocco prevents the vessel 
Hailing to May and perhaps keuiomiw (Sunday). It is half* 
past km r.M. and 1 am busy writing a nmmmfor Mr. Bennett 
on the chance of itn flopping. There is a fear I shall not get 
a place in it at all— it is no full. 

I will give you Home account of my going up Vesuvius 
yMkatlay, Mr. Bennett, Andemm and iuynt*lf started nlxmt 
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sloven (just a,s tlio names of the now Follows wore 
On arriving at llesina, five miles from Naples, wo 
miles and asses, which brought us up to the foot of 
bain. You £r 0 a long way between two walls, the 
3 of viueyavtlttj then over tho lava, which is like a 
field, in colour and shape, petrified. Properly I 
is tho aooriixs ihnxl tho ashes which lio on tho lava, or 
aico into which the surface of tho lava is converted 
which, . 0.ix dismounting, you address yourself to 
£ ascending tlio cone, which does not seem much too 
ix up, though certainly steep ; however, it is eight 
oet high, riio mate rial is lino ash with a few lumps 
uttered about* it, which fall upon your shins. Well, 
and a tug it was. The first ascent was six hundred 
ley take you up by the lowest way, and when half 
iss X did for laajf a minute repent of beginning, though 
no sun and “very little wind ; for my feet at each 
jd back aboufj tlireo~quartoi*s of it. One's only con- 
as that on© must get to the top some time or other, 
took to myself. At length we were landed on tho 
? ; and, sitting down on the ashes at the top, which 
as .not to dirt, we cooked some beef and drank some 
b delicious wino, though it is the common wino of 
—so common us hardly to he drinkable anywhere else, 
wo began our rambles. First we wont over some 
oc!h, which nro of a bright greenish yellow in tho 
ho black ash : then we commenced our ascent of the 
ic, •which is insides tho first crater, and is above 1130 
Xt is the same loose ash. When we gob to tho top 
an awful sight t ; the vast expanse of the true crater* 
bo many divisions and recesses, up and down, and 
it with all man nor of the most beautiful various 
>m tho sulphur, white clouds of which over steaming 
xg from holes in. the crust, and almost unbearably 
one's lungs. The utter silence increased the irnpos- 
whieh became fearful when, on putting the ear to 
aviso, one hiuvrtl a rushing sound, deep and hollow, 
wind, partly of tho internal trouble of the mountain, 
vo 1 xigan to closeond the era ten* [I think it was 1100 
, whic h is vory st rop and at times suffocating from 
ir pu lls. At* tor various turnings and windings across 
o naw beforo us the pit from which the chief eruption 
it present (fox* it varies year by year, and tho whole 
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of thin second cone has boon thrown up by l lu\ comparatively 
insignificant eruption of tho pant vonr), and wo began to 
descend into it. Hero 1 suffered from having foreign alines 
on not sutheieutly tight to my feel * they blind (an hy-tho-hyo 
they filled bulb in ascending ami descending tho mountain) 
with tho hot ashes, which wort' intolerable, .so that I was 
obliged to cling by my hands, 1 can only say that l found 
both my bands and tho solos of my font blistered all over on 
my return to Naples, besides my hands being torn in various 
places, l assure you I quite eritsl out with the pain. At 
length l got to the hot t out ; them it is tolerably root, A cold 
wind proceeds from the hide, whieh is not very large, and is 
blocked up with lava. 

After ascending and then descending the inner eone wo 
commenced our circuit of the outer cone* which is ltilioriouH, 
and is three miles round, the greater part of which we tra- 
versed. First, we ascended the remaining *JUU feet of the 800, 
and then kept up and down an irregular ridge till wo descended 
to where we had lunched. The view is very striking. Tho 
vast plain of Naples, w hich is covered with innumerable vines, 
was ho distant as to look like a greenish marsh. We could 
see Pomjmii and its amphitheatre very distinctly ; and in ilia 
same direction various at reams of lava, their age indicated by 
their shade of blackness, coursing down from the motmlain a 
font. It was grand to look down a sheer descent of 800 feet, 
which began at ones foot, the walking place being a narrow 
lodge almost perpendicular on each side. After get ting to tho 
luncheon place we commenced our descent, whieh is a regular 
tumble. The 000 feet ought to Im done in three minutes, hut 
my shoes obliged me to stop every twenty or thirty steps, ft 
was very strange and amusing. At length wo mounted our 
beasts, and then entered our carriage, getting home to dinner 
at half-past eight. The whole expedition only cost me a 
j>taHtro(rcmr shillings). I have given you a very tame account, 
but i am tired. 

This is the most wonderful sight t have seen abroad, 

Hrcv. J. H. Newman to Hkv. H« Uicwauhh, 

' April I ff 18*13. 

T hope you received, in due. course, a letter I addressed 
tardily to you from Falmouth, I had intended, lmfure tills, 
to make up fur its tardiness hy inllicting upon you a second 
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letter ; but again, lias my propose boon frustrated. So now 
you have tardy letter the second. ... We woro five weeks 
at Home, and. spent a most cteli&htful time — its memory will 
ever bo soothing* to mo. loina.sahun alone could impart a more 
exalted comfort and calm than, that of being among the 
tombs and elm red ms of the l!t\st Christian saints. Homo is a 
very diilioult places to speak from the mixture of good and 
evil in it. The heathen state was accursed as one of the 
infidel monsters of ’Daniel’s visions ; and the Christian system 
there is deplorably corrupt- — yet the dust of the Apostles lios 
there, and the present clergy arc their descendants. A notion 
1ms struck mo, on reading the Itevolation again and again, 
that the .Home there mentioned is Home considered as a city 
or plam without any reference to the question whether it be 
Christian or Fagtui. As a Boat of government, it was the first 
cruel persecutor of the Clm foil } and as such condemned to 
su Her Cod's judgments, whioh liad not yet fully been poured 
out upon it, from the plain finct that it still exists, Babylon is 
gone. Homo is ft city still, fund judgments await her therefore. 

.1 have no intention of proving this here, but wish to state my 
view. When X had formed it X was surprised to find several, 
confirmations of it in a boolc of Homan, antiquities X happenod 
to take up. Gregory the Groat h corns to have held the notion, 
(three centurion after Homo became Christian) that still the 
snot was accursed. It was on this principle that ho encouraged 
the demolition of the heathem. edifices— suchas the Coliseum— 
as monuments of sin ; and X own he seems to mo to have a* 
sounder Christian judgment than the moderns, who have 
allbcted a clasHioal tenderness for what woro the high places 
of impiety and tlio scones of primitive martyrdoms. It kooiuh, 
too, he especially considered Romo reserved for future super- 
human judgments ; for ho mentions with approbation tho 
answer of some man, a servant of tho Lord, to Ahiric, that 
Home was not to be destroyed by barbarians, but by earth- 
quakes, tempeatw, &e. ; and he acids, < which wo have partly 
seen accomplished in our own times 9 ; and certainly, from tho 
very magnitude of tho musses which lie in ruins, one should 
suppose nothing hut elemental convulsions could have effect eel 
their overthrow. An Irish 13ishop of the eleventh century states 
the same doctrine iri a so-called prophecy which remains, of tho 
series of Popes to their termination. With the authenticity 
of this document I am root concerned, much loss with its 
inspired character (though it is remarkable that the list he 
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given is now 'within alnmt nine of the end) —it is mifllcwnt it 
wan produced, A.n. UHK) almut, in order to serum l ho election 
of a particular Pope* Thus its doctrine evidently has boon 
acknowledged by a considerable party in the Church ; and, m 
a tradition, has a sort of authority of the opinion of tho 
Church, ft is contained in the concluding won Is, which arc 
such its these after filling up bin list he says : ‘Then .shall who 
that sitteth upon the seven hills be destroyed when the Lord 
comes to judge the earth.* You will observe this document is 
written by an upholder of the Human supremacy, who thus 
makes the city and state still accursed though U net's Church bo 
there. It may he said that it. is iui|Mmihle to distinguish he tween 
the State and the Church, since the Bishop of Rome has boon 
the temporal sovereign. This in true* and aeeordingiy (suppos- 
ing this view to be correct) the question arises, when wan ho 
invested with the sovereignty, for that would be the jmriod 
of apostasy. Hut, granting this, it deans not follow that the 
Church in the woman of the Revelation any mom than a man 
jRWHOHsed with a devil m the devil. That the spirit of old Rome 
lias possessed the Christian Church them is certain tin a matter 
of fact ; that that spirit /im t is most true, quite independent of 
this theory j and, if it lives, must it not he Its! out to slaughter 
some day 1 The revivification of ancient Home in modern 1ms 
often been noticed ; but it lm» been supjwmed i hat the Christian 
Church is that new 5 form of the old evil, whereas it is really a 
sort of grnirn ltm % which enthralls the Church which happens 
to be them. I am not so clear as t wish to be, but 1 think the 
distinction I make in iuqntrtant. Even were the oki spirit 
dead, the city would be under the tmrso by which children 
suffer far their fathers 1 sins ; hut the spirit lives to show they 
ara the children of those who killed the Prophets, The 
Human sway m still over its ancient territory even when the 
people disclaim its dominion, (as in the territory of the Creek 
Church), it appoints its agents and representatives (bishops, 
patriarch!*, Ac.). Its language in still Latin, which H its bond 
of union m an empire. Its tmlicy m still crafty, relentless and 
inflexible, and unueviuting through a sueccHHum of rulers. It 
still sacrifices the good of its members to the splendour and 
strength of the Republic (what can be a greater instance of 
this than the custom of the forced celibacy of the clergy I), 
The religion it upholds in still jiulythomtie, degrading, idola- 
trous i mid mo strictly is all this cornua* ter l with Rome as a 
local source, that its authorities lane their power if tiiey quit 
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Homo. Wo were surprised to hear that the reason Bonaparte 
did not (as he wished) make Paris the seat of the Popedom 
was that ho found the llmnish authorities could not act out of 
Home. I am a great believer in the existence of genii locorum . 
Homo has had one character for 2,500 years ; of late centuries 
the Christian Church has been the instrument by which it has 
acted — it is its slave. The day will come when the captive 
will bo sot free ; but how a distinction is to bo drawn between 
two powers, spiritual and devilish, which are so strangely 
united, is as much beyond our imagination as it was beyond 
the power of the servants in the parable to pull up the tares 
from the wheat ; but that it is incomprehensible is no objection 
to the notion of God’s doing it. Indeed, the more I have seen 
of Home the more wonderful I have thought that parable, as 
if it had a directly prophetic character which was fulfilled in the 
Papacy. To the above may bo added, as affording thought to 
the Christian, mind, the remarkable confidence of the Homans 
in their safety— their sccuritas. They think nothing can 
harm Home. When the insurgents two years since wore at 
their gates, they wero not at all excited. They said nothing 
could harm Home, and went on just as usual — it is a certain 
insensibility to fear. This is not unlike the temper which may 
have existed in Babylon, though in individuals very likely 
there is much piety in it. Indeed, I am very far from think- 
ing there are not many good men among them. I like the 
look of a great many of their priests — there is such simplicity, 
gentleness and innocence among the monks : I quite love them ; 
but ! fear their system must cripple their 

Does it not scorn strange that I who have boon such a 
keeper at homo should now bn wandering among a people 
whoso language I do not understand? And yet it scorns to 
come natural to quo, ho soon is the mind habituated to cir- 
cumstances. Though I should have liked a companion I am 
not unwilling to rove by myself. Bad times are coming, and 
no one can toll whether one may not have to travel as Wesley 
and Whitfield. Harriett says you have boon inquiring after 
my book. It will make its appearance next October as an 
independent work. I shall re-writo nearly a third of it. I 
think this will be a great improvement, though I rather dread 
the labour. I am very well, thank God, and though I never 
(doubtless) shall be in strong health, yet I trust this expedition 
will set me up. X think I wish nothing else than to spend my 
strength, whatever it is, in God’s service, and X suppose I shall 
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never again in my lift* have a cessation from work, of this 
duration, nor ran I wish it, Do y» »u know that Kohlo has 
begun writing verses in the ‘ British Magazine * 1 l hoar you 
aro Moon to nee him, in point of interest 1 have seen nothing 
like Ithaca, tho Straits of Mesdnu, and Kgosta(l put anido 
Homo), and in point of scenery nothing iiko Corfu. Am to 
Homo, I eaunot holp talking of it. Volt have tho tomlm of 
St. Paul and St, Peter and St, Clement ; churches founded 
by St, Peter, anti Dionysius (\ak ‘JHU), and others in tho 
Cataoomh.s used in tho that** of persoouliun \ tho hoium and 
tahlo of St, Cregory; the plant' of martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St, Paul; hut tin* catalogue is endless. O Homo! that thou 
worn not Hound 

Bkv, J. IL Nkwman to im Morn Kit. 

Xuplf H : April 17, 1833. 

T write bemuse I wish you to hour tho last of mo hoforo 
you nee mo, and beenuse you will not see mo so soon aw t, 
Haiti. Horn I am at Naples on tho 1 7th when I hopod to lm 
at Syracuse, And I am going in a sailing vessel, and again 
in a nailing vessel from Palornm to Marseilles, so do not 
ox port m« till tho vory ond of May. Tho steamer with 125 
passengers wont o(T y os ton lay morning, and 1 and my nervant 
(who has boon nixtoon yearn in England hi one family and In a 
truaty man) havo got a passage in an English moroliantman, 
the * S ampin * of Yarmouth, whioh Hiatts to night or to-morrow 
morning. 

Now all thin neeming disappointment in a vory good thing 
for mo, First I avoid a vory unpleasant jutasage in mag A 
weather in a crowded vessel, for tho non was high yesterday. 
Next I emmpe what l always dreiuhnl, tho outpouring of 
paHMongora upon Sicily, who would mako inn room d inbuilt, 
and raino tho price of everything. My moo against tho 
Court tom Vt poop In at Palermo is an experience of thin evil. 
Lastly, I Hpond tho had weather here instead of at Messina, 
whioh ia a groat gain. Nor i» my exnenne itiemuied by wait- 
ing, By tho nailing vessel 1 pay lea* than by tho steamer. My 
only Iohh in that of time, whioh I grudge, first because I am 
impatient to got homo, secondly because I hiui hoped to oatoh 
up Froudo at Harm cir Chartres. The season hem in Haiti to ho 
most anomalous, Since Friday, when I went up Vesuvius, it 
has been very rainy, most of the days continual rain, and that 
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accompanied with a boisterous wind, and a vehemence of pour 
which I have not seen since leaving Corfu. 

Haples, then, has been unfortunate, supposing it was set 
on pleasing me. Indeed I believe I have been too hard upon 
it ; not that I can ever call the outlines of the bay fine, or 
Vesuvius anything but graceful, or the grand range on the 
Salerno side near enough or distant enough for a picture, but 
the colours arc certainly indescribably beautiful — the blues, the 
indigoes, the browns, and the siennas. And again the people 
are heathen, certainly. I am much offended at the very irreve- 
rent exhibitions of the Crucifix, and of the souls in Purgatory 
— these struck me more because here we first saw them — 
which are stuck about as puffs are on the London walls. But 
I have really found the people very civil and good-natured, 
though they are knaves, and the popular and exoteric religion 
as pagan as you can fancy. They are very clever, and humorous. 
They are quite Punches. Just now a ragged boy persecuted 
me with a miserable whining for coppers, following me for a 
minute or so. When he found that would not do, he sud- 
denly began to play a tune on his chin, with great dash and 
effect. All the boys are full of tricks more harmless than that 
of filching pocket-handkerchiefs, in which they certainly excel. 
You see when we were here before we were simple strangers, 
and these fellows knew a stranger at once; it was bad 
weather ; we had seen finer scenery ; in consequence we were 
reasonably disappointed. So I think we have been hard on 
this poor place, which I begin to like, if it were only out of 
remorse for having abused it. I have made the most of my 
rainy time, having been to Virgil's tomb, up to St. Elmo, and 
to the library, pictures and museum. 

And I find their living much better than before. Perhaps 
the hotels are better than the restaurants ; certainly wo were 
wretchedly off before. It is not so now ; their onions are like 
fine-flavoured apples. They never introduce garlic ; oil they 
are not afraid of, but I do not dislike it. I was tempted to 
take a bit of tempting cheese the day before yesterday, and 
had in consequence a nightmare in bed, as follows : 

Pirst a weight and horror fell on me, after which I found 
myself in the tower at Oriel. It was an audit, and the Fellows 
sat round. Jenkyns and the Provost had been quarrelling 
[what a shame 1 I suppose they never did in their lives], and 
the latter had left the room, and J enkyns to expedite matters 
had skipt on in the accounts and entered some items without 


the Provost's sanction (the extreme vividness of all this was 
its merit; after waking I could hardly believe it wasma, true), 
T shook hunt In first with one Fellow then with another. At 
last I got a moment to shake hands with the gallant Romford, 
who was on my right, with Reuisou, who h1(hh 1 nest, anti then 
(InplcsUm [these were tin* new tutors In our placet who said: 

4 Newman, let me introduce you to our two new Fellows, 1 point- 
ing to two men who stood on his right hand round tint table, 
I saw two of tin* most rhuiey, awkward looking chaps I over 
sot eyes tm, and they had awkward unintelligible names. 
With great grief of heart, but a most unembarrassed smiling 
manner, l shook hands with them and wished them joy, and 
thou talked and chatted with the rest ns if nothing hud 
happened, yet longing to get away, and with a meluieaH of 
heart. When I got away at length, 1 eouht find no moans of 
relief, t could not find Fronde nor [J, F. | (‘bristle. I wished 
to retire to the shrubberies, which were those of Ham [my 
Father had a house at Ham, near Richmond, from 1 HO 4 to 
1807, and when 1 dreamed of heaven as a boy, it wan always 
Ham]. * There/ thought l to myself, ‘on this neat, or that 
arbour, which I reeolhnrfc from a Ihiv, l shall recover myself *• 
hut it wan not alto win l me. I was in my rooms, or some 
rooms, and had continual interrupt ions. A father and non, 
the latter coming into residence, and intending to stand for 
some Bieilian scholarship. Then came in a brace of gentlemen 
commoners with hideous faces, though l was not a tutor, and, 
lastly, my eamjauiion with whom l travelled down here from 
Home, with a lady under his arm (do what l will l cannot 
recollect who I thought it wits t saw him with a lady at HU 
Peters cm flood Friday). This was part of the dream, hub 
only part, and all, t say, no vivid. What shall we nay to a hit 
of cheese awaking the poetical faculty l l lmjie simply poetical, 
and *u>t historical. Indeed I have grown calm out of spite, 
and am now so confident that Rogers hits succeeded that l do 
not think about it. 

I have letters of introduction to Mtxmmig Uatania, Hyra- 
esuae, Palermo, 1 Hindi try at Memiim for one for Uirgenti, and 
then I Hludl he complete. But how i wish it was over though 
1 shall enjoy it much at the time for l wish to get homo. 

Have t told you of the i ms mftUteurics of fcliemi Bouthernera, 
of the delicacy and abundance of their table, and chamber linen 
m white, and the intolerable* dirt of their carpets, no dirty that 
I dare not lot my towel reach it 1 They have a fashion of 
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bin# about, too, to an excess perfectly incredible to an 
lishman. They are over at it. I have seen an olegantly 
seel lady on tlio Pincio spit manfully; nay, rather I hoard 
•which made mo look round to be sure; afterwards I 
.died and saw her. .In tlio churches this is quite a feature, 
.vo schmi a woman at her prayers spit about, and a priest 
no most sacred part of the service. 

April 1H. Another day, being tlio seventh of tho sciroceo. 
day is somewhat clearing. 

Weather mends, but wind immovable. Slight shock of 
hquako last night. Wo look towards Vesuvius with ox- 
ation, but it is thick in mist to tho base. 

IPridujfy April 19.-— Half-past 7 A.M., tho wind is fair. 1 
Dii' suddenly. 


To ins SisTisii Hatiuiett. 

Catania: April 25, 1833. 

• . I arrived at this place this morning, and should like 
tvo you an account of my proceedings, but I am lazy from 
X tired. 

I was hastily summoned on the 19th from Naples, just as 
d domiciled myself tlmro. Indeed, I was so content with 
place that. I was sorry to have to move. The pleasantest 
* X have had abroad lias been at Homo, when I was 
ionary, and my habitual love of repose made me glad that 
passage to Sicily was delayed from day to day ; but at 
ejvrly cm the l Dili, news cam© that tho wind was fair, 
by nine o’clock wo were oil* in the ‘Borapis.’ 

There were three other passengers, Prenchmon, well bo- 
ld, very talkative, and, I thought, humorous ; but I fob 
French far worse than Italian. Their conversation with 
Captain, a thorough Englishman, was amusing, each party 
.king his own language. * Oapitaino, quanto niiglie o’clocld 5 
I believe, meant ‘How many knots arc wo going an 
rb The Captain was a match for them. ‘The other 
mont ? (speaking of a brig which had started with us) 
aft this morning, gentlemen 1 ' This sort of social inter- 
’ho sometimes went on for minutes. We did not arrive 
d'essma till 5 a.m. on Hunday. We wore becalmed all 
ivday near Btramboli ; there had been a brisk breeze the 
before, which made im very sick. On getting to Messina 
; tempted to achieve a service that day, but failed alto** 
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getiier. Tlie Sti'aits looked more beautiful even than before. 

I never saw anything equal to the colour of the sea and of the 
Calabrian coast. The steamboat went off for Catania between 
eleven and twelve. It was impossible to get passports till 
next day — Monday — and I did not start on my expedition 
till twelve o ; clock ; a loss of seven hours, which was a great 
inconvenience — but I am, in fact, tired ; so I stop. [This 
was almost the beginning of my fever.] 

On setting off from Messina I felt amused and almost 
ashamed of the figure I was cutting. I was chief of a caval- 
cade consisting of a servant, two mules, and several muleteers 
(though the latter were soon reduced to one, who was to go 
with us through), and when I happened to catch a sight of 
my shadow, the thought of my personal equipments, at least 
as regards my hat and my coat, was still more perplexing. 
My neckcloth was the only black thing about me, yet black 
without being clerical. Nor had I any such exuberance of 
spirits as would bear me up against the ridiculousness of my 
exterior. I was setting ou fc on an expedition which would be 
pleasant in memory rather than in performance. I have been 
much annoyed at the delay of thp passport, which threw me 
out of my projected itinerary. Inns are not to be found 
every mile here as in England ; and, though I had been told 
I should certainly find accommodation at the twentieth mile 
from Messina, yet my muleteer, when questioned, contradicted 
himself: Nor was T satisfied with him ; the baggage kept 
coming off, and we had frequent stoppages ; and the weather, 
too, threatened, and I felt being alone — not because of the 
solitude, but because a tour is the best time for turning ac- 
quaintances into friends, and I was losing a great opportunity. 
Nor was there much in external objects to divert me from 
these depressing thoughts. The coast is beautiful, but is 
better seen from the sea than from a road. The lower hills 
were covered with vines and mulberries ; those above them 
with corn and olives. We passed various fiumaras — dry, of 
course ; one of them was about 250 paces, had two rapid 
brooks still alive in it. There were flags growing on the edge 
of the sea. At Ali tlie hills receded ; and you saw Etna, 
looking very near and white. At length we ended the twenty 
miles. I never got through a walk so easily, and found an 
inn at San Paolo, and got a room and bed much better than I 
had expected, though there was no glass in the windows and 
plenty of fleas. So ends Canto the first. 
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Canto tho second. Tuesday was a fjreat sneeess. Wo 
sot off between live and six, and had twelve miles to go to 
breakfast at Taormini. As wo approached, tho country got 
more and more striking. 


SynwuM : April 27. 

Tho two last mil os wo diverged from tho road up a stoop 
path, and soon eauio to tho ancient stone ascent loading to 
Tanrominium. I never saw anything more enchanting thaix 
this spot. It realised all one had read of in hooks about 

scenery -n (loop valley, brawling streams, beautiful, trees, tho 

sea (hoard) in tho distance. But when, after breakfast, on rx 
bright day, wo mounted to tho theatre, and saw tho famous* 
view, what shall I say 1 I never know that Nature could bo 
ho beautiful ; and to see that view was tho nearest approaclx 
to seeing Kdcm. 0 happy I ! It was worth coining all tho 
way, to endure sadness, loneliness, weariness, to see it. X 
felt, for the first time in my life, that I should bo a bettor* 
and more religious man if I lived there. This superb view, 
tho most wonderful I can over see, is but one of at least half 
a dozen, all beautiful, dose at hand. One view is at tho bade 
of tho theatre, with a view of Calabria and the Messina sklo 
of Sicily. Another is going out of Taormini outlie descent. 
The landlady of the fondtico asked me if 1 was going to Paris, 
and begged mo to take a letter to her daughter, which I havo 
done. 

And so I went off to Cliarro. There first T went thvouglx 
the river-beds. The hills recoded- IOfcna was magnificent. 
Tho scene was sombre with clouds, when suddenly, as the sun 
descended upon tho cone, its rays shot out between the clouds 
and tho snow, turning the clouds into royal curtains, while on 
one side there was a sort of Jacob’s ladder. I understood 
why the poets made the abode of the gods on Mount Olympus. 

And now I have told you nearly everything pleasant up 
to this date— tho 27th (except that the frogs between Giardini 
and (Havre, which are louder even than those at Albano, aro 
the most musical animals I have hitherto mot with— they 
have a trill like a nightingale). 1 am hitherto disappoint ocl 
in birds and flowers. I never thought this expedition was to 
be one of pleasure only, for I wished to see what it was to l>o 
a solitary and wanderer. On Monday night J. had little sloop, 
and on Tuesday none, from tho Ileus. I counted quarter after 
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quarter nil through the night nt Uiurre, and there worn nomas 
in the next room which annoyed me. The fleas worn innu- 
merable, ami they lute with a sting. lu England we lmve no 
idea what a Sicilian lien is. On Wednesday l resolved to nee 
the famous chestnut trees nml no to go to Nicnlnsi under 
Kina. I went to nee them as evidence of the wonderful fer- 
tility of the With From Nieohmi the ascent of Etna is made. 
The whole distance is ncit more than twenty two miles though 
very fatiguing. The distance from (Harm to the client nuta in 
uhout six a precipitous ascent over and along the beds of 
torrents l was disappointed in them [they art* nothing hub 
rends cut level with the ground). Wo breakfasted in a house 
where wuh a sick man, wim wan attended by a village doctor. 
We were told it was thrive hour** march from thence to 
KicHtlcmi ; it proved to he live ; it is along fields of lava, very 
curious certainly, but very hot with the sun on them— and 
curiouH conical hills of the Hurst, richest light brown earth, 
which mnnn dimpled by every breath of air, and lying in heaps 
an if turned out of a cart and left there. 

At length we cm no to Xicohmi, when* 1 had route in order 
to determine the possibility of going up Kina, um you never 
get right intelligence at a distance. I found every discourage- 
ment, The snow lay m it hud lain two months Indore, and I 
wan told 1 should have to walk for nine hours up and down, 
taking in the cone, half that time in the night, and all in the 
cold 5 and the leaves were not out, and then* was nothing to 
see. And, on looking over the Icook of names of those who 
had aaccmdoci, everything was discouraging* One Haul, 4 1 
have endured extreme fatigue, mid advise no one to follow 
my example.* Another, 1 Better In* wise late than never. If 
you have lmen a fool in coming, do not Im* twice a, fool in 
going up. 1 However, I think 1 ahuuUl have attempted it, 
except that I had atmhuHl toy teg in walking (hut do not give 
thin m the reivicm. ; the mmmm in the straight forward rcimm), 
and my servant mm tired. 

The dkewnfort of the me ml led inn was excessive * it was 
the most forlorn place I ever was in. f t was a ground Hoor ; 
one window and no gkw ; three doors with plunks gaping 
to the external air ; brick floor in pieces and filthy walk, 
him. Starke took me in by talking of 1 reftomtig 1 before going 
up Etna. In addition, my spirits of wine failed, and l could 
not dims my dinner. I had lived cm almost nothing for two 
days, and my servant had gone out to take cam of himself, t 
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»Wn on my so-called bed, and thought of tho sick-room 
Hng, and my mind felt very dry, and I thought, * What 
loultl loso my reason ? * and I was in dreadful irritation 
j\xq renewed attacks of the (teas. And I was altogether 
fsorfcs. And the bed was on a board, and the bod things 
l dirty, and X fancied it would all eomo to pieces in tho 
I>ut niy servant came in and poached me some eggs, 
i row down water under my hod against my enemies, anti 
down to sloop hy eight or nine o’clock, and slept very 
iy for eight hours, and got up on Thursday quite strong, 
blio happy prospect of walking in to breakfast to tho 
rtmblo town of Catania ; and tho morning was line, and 
n,< \ (two! vo miles) a pleasant descent the whole way; and 
ocl mysolf vcu*y happily there, and, though weak, I was 
ted. 

i<d now hero T am at Syracuse, miserable again ; and I 
a > think I shall never get homo— that is, though quite 
C cannot realise it. I still think of tho 121st Psalm. 


To jiih Sihteu Jemima. 

fy/racnm: April 27, 1833. 

y last loiter (to Harriett), which I have just finished, 
io safely disposed of at tho Corona d’Oro at Catania ; 
IT subjected myself to a thorough wash and amused 
E with * looking over the travellers* names in tho host’s 
i unci their praises of himself. My knee and the blisters 
' foot, and my considerable languor, hinclerod me moving 
it tuoh ; hut I called on Froudo’s friend, Signor U. 
Haro, and ho is to show me the medals of Sicily and 
in Uruioia cm my return to Catania from this place outlie 
w yesterday), Friday, hy speronaro. 

Hiioronaro in a largo boat used in these seas running, e.g, 
Malta to Sicily, from Sicily to Naplea, &c. This was 
thirty*- live foot long, and in all had fourteen persons 
:1* At tho stern some hoops held up an awning some four 
i|gln the* vest of tho boat was open. Since our passports 
made* out for Syracuse ; we were nob allowed to land at 
tlior place. We could, indeed, have got to Syracuse that 
, hut not till after HUUHOt, and then we should not have 
rjFvtiqucs till next. morning. Wo had no provisions with 
□ugh luckily some wine, hearing tho wine of Syracuse was 
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inferior; hut the limhuou gave us u hit of bread apiece, 
Luckily 1 had taken my cloaks with me. 

At six o clock we pulled to the shore about six miles off 
Syracuse u lonely spot ; nml when for live minutes I gut out 
upon the r«H*ks t nml saw tin* beautiful dearness of the* water 
and felt the milduexH of the rwming, l quite congratulated 
myself on having an adventure with so little trouble. Ho wo 
laid down, 1 wrapped up, and sleeping soundly a long while, 
very uncomfortable an everything wan, including my companions 
my next door neighbour being the first vulgar Italian I 
have* met with and mi emhle nn wan my torment from Hens. 
At midnight we hoisted waif and with some little wind slowly 
coasted on to Syracuse, where we arrived between thnnuuul 
four, but could not obtain pratique till between seven and 
eight this morning. 

Archdeacon Knmde had given me a tetter to the (kmmd 
here Syracuse nnd he has tteen of essential service to urn 
in all matters ; in seeing sights, getting jm»s ports, fox; all 
which In a most tedious business here. The weather, however, 
luts lieen against -me. The sdrocco 1ms nt length come down 
in profuse min, end l earn only be thankful that to day wa« 
not yesterday, when I was in the apenumm ; indeed, there in 
no day on winch l could lane so well borne it .since 1 net out, 
As it in, it lma only had the effect of lowering my spirits and 
of making my visit here uneomfortnhle, I have seen tlm 
fountain of Arothusa, and rowed up the Attupus to gather the 
papyrus and to see the remains of the Temple of Minerva, 
which are indeed magnificent,, mul looked at the remaining 
columns of Jupiter Olympias, l have Iweii conning over 
Thucydides, particularly yesterday, and this morning in the 
boat, and am at home with tin* whole place ; only 1 have not 
seen the theatre and am phithoat re, w hich, being Unman, 1 cam 
little for. (Had to go back to Catania early tomorrow morn- 
ing. My intention was to have remained here all Sunday, 
and, independent of my rule not to travel ueedhe-sly then, the 
inn is comfortable enough, and the place an interesting as to 
make one wish it ; but the wind h out of my j*nw 4 er t and, dime 
it may change on Monthly, nnd h now fair for Catania, I 
ought not to run the risk of being detained here an indefinite 
time, or of another night mb cut ore. I will here M*t down 
Home verses which 1 n imposed last night in the Imnt. You 
will tee that they want cant* ami epirit, Anxiety is the great 
enemy of poetry. In Urn 4 Hermes* 1 had no fords*! tug cam. 
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Well, it will bo all over when you get this, and the time is not 
long. I do not mind saying all this to you, when you will read 
it as a dream of the night, if God so will. I often think of 
Cowpor’s two lines, ‘Beware of desperate steps,’ &c. 

But for the verses, here they aro : 

Say, hast thou tracked a traveller's round, 

Nor visions mot thco there, 

Thou eould’st but marvel to have found 
This blighted world so fair? 

And feel an awo within thco riso, 

That sinful man should seo 

Glories far worthier Seraphs’ eyes 
Than to bo shared by theo ? 

Store thorn in heart ! thou shalt not faint 
’Mid coming pains and fears ; 

As the third heaven onco norvod a Saint 
For fourteen trial-years. 1 

My servant taken from Naples is a very aotive, useful man, 
but he knows of course nothing of the ways and means of this 
country, and I am really roughing it. Yet I am not unwilling 
to do so ; for I shall gain a lesson, so God does but sustain me. 
In retrospect all bodily pain vanishes, and mental impres- 
sions (which have been chiefly pleasant) endure. Taurominium 
will outlive Giarre, as Kgesta Calatafimi. It follows, however, 
that I heartily wish it over ; but this I have wished over since 
I left England, as you know, I have groat comfort in knowing 
I have your prayers, and of others at homo ; in this thought 
I seem to have a pledge of safe-conduct. I begin to dread the 
voyage from Palermo to Marseilles in a foolish way. The day 
makes me sad and stupid. The great harbour is now before 
my eyes, the Olympioiuin, the Anapus, Epipobe, all drenched 
in wet ; and hero the Consul has just come to toll me that tho 
passport people are laying their heads together to keep mo 
hero another day or extort money. Ho you seo I am in strife 
and contention. 

Catania .* April 30. 

Things improve with mo this evening, hut really I have 
gone through more fatigue and vexation since I last wrote than 
ever I did in my life, 

I resume where I left off [April 27]. There were three 
1 Lyra ApmtMim : ‘ Taurominium,’ 
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Englishmen at the hotel at Sy mouse, who had tmnm from Malta 
mi their way overland from India, They iutrodueed thorn- 
.solves, anil ask in l mo join their dinner party, whioh l dul, and 
wont there in the evening h» a |<r«*ut assembly fur the celebra- 
tion of tho iiifimn^t* of the son of a judge with a Russian 
Consul’ll daughter. Tho boudoir in whioh t hi* ceremony was 
performed (wo came too kto for it) was splendidly lilted up, 

I wont in travellers dtt*ss, thinking goose nH l was, to ho in- 
cognito, and moroly a sightseer. You may fanoy \v o wore all 
lions. Though by no moans a brilliant party, it was such a 
contrast to anoiout Hy mouse, that l thought of tho Corfu hall. 
Somehow altogether Syracuse is mum liko Corfu unci tho Ionian 
towns than anything l have soon since : narrow streets, low 
houses, misery visible ; and next morning wlion l wont to 
oatoh a glimpse of tho amphitheatre before starting, its bring 
a garrisoned town reminded mo still mom forcibly of Corfu, 

When wo descended into tho plain wo had two rivers to 
forry over, and the road was hat I. To trieronse our perplexity 
wo worn told that the iicighlMiurhoori of t lit' second river wan 
infested with rubbers; and to put the finishing stroke to our 
trouble, when we got near it (at half pimt eight.), with a 
moon, hut a hazy one, we lost our way, our guide being quite 
at fault. However, by the g<w«l hand of Uud, wo found it 
again, and got Item safe by half-past ten (I use a strong ex- 
} i region), more dead than alive, l rum the jolting of the mule, 
whioh at one time 1 urged to I*etween live and nix miles an 
hour, I took Homo houji and went to Isd, and had a remark- 
ably good night, l lowevor, in tho course uf t Ids day | April 30] 
Homo foverwlmoHH had come on ; but now, thank Uod, it in gone 
away, and Signor Otwudlam tolls me I Khali have no roads like 
tlumn I have traversed, Ho my spirits have risen, and I pur- 
pose to start for Girgeuti, to reach it by Haturday. 

If I may apeak of what Um hapjmned m over, for l am 
not yet sure that I am what I might to las l would say I do 
not Ktui lunv I have bom injudicious, only unfortunate, 

Tho only question la: whether I was right in going on a 
Sunday, and whether this wrong atap has not brought all this 
upon me I 

My servant is a treasure- very nharp'wittrtl and ready - 
an old earn paigi ter, having nerved through the Peninsula, a 
sailor in his earlier days, domesticated in England, yet a 
perfect Neapolitan in language. Me entrnol mu l or write. 
Tho place 1 nlepl at my first night was tho ancient Thejems, 
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Epipolio is neither beautiful nor romantic, Imt striking as 
resombling huge human works, walls, ifec. From Agosta we 
first passed over wild h(‘ath, thou coruland, then wood, then 
wo descended to the sand; and then the darkness came on. 

I cannot tell what. [Wo lost our way by getting between the 
river and the sea, and so crossing the former without knowing 
it, since it has no mouth, but is swallowed up by the sand. 
Wo got among shepherds’ tents under Mount Etna, the dogs 
barking at us. | ,1 like what I see of the people; dirt, with 

simplicity and contentment. This I found both at tho creek 
and at Agosta. Tho English seem much thought of. Wo 
had a slight earthquake this morning— the day close and hazy, 
as at Naples on a similar event. 

The tone of tho last two letters to his sistors shows that 
Mr, Newman was already under the influence of tho fever that 
prostrated him for many weeks in Sicily. The following 
letter of a much later date was valued by lvis correspondent 
as ‘a particularly interesting’ one, in which he gives the ac- 
count of his Sicilian sickness. 

To F. Home us, Esq. 

Palermo: June 5, 1833. 

With what joy did I see in ‘Galignani’ yesterday that you 
wore one of us. It won quite a chance I saw it. 1 had some 
days before looked over the papers of the last six weeks, 
having seen fume during that time; and yesterday tho person 
who lent them mo said: ‘There may be one or two yet which 
you have not taken hunt over the heap again.’ I took home 
four to read, and, as I was poring over some article on politics 
(1 believe), the wind blew over the page, and I was arrested 
by the title of ‘University Intelligence.’ The first words were 
1 F, lingers,’ &c\ 

And now I suppose you are wondering what I do now at 
Palermo ; and perhaps my friends at Oxford have been won- 
dering, unless they have sat down in the comfortable conclu- 
sion that t am imprisoned hero fur want of a vessel. I ordy 
hope* the Rose Hill people are not uneasy. I have notlmm 
weather-bound or Hhiplww, taken by the Barbary pirates, or 
seized as a propagandist of Liberalism, No; but, you will bo 
worry to hear, confined with a vary dangerous fever in the very 
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centre of Sicily for three weeks, 1 will give you an account of 
it, if my hand and my head let me. Only do not mention it 
till you heart am at huum, which l trust will he mahout a fort* 
night or three weeks, l sail, please (uni* in a Marseille# voasol 
on Saturday next, the Sth* whence I shall despatch this to you. 

This season has l»*eu remarknhle for min in tins part of 
the world, ns Fronde, if he is returned, has perhaps told you, 
Atl'ntnnia, I>r. Uemelluro tul<l mo that there sometimes foil 
only seven inches of rain in the wet months, hut that this year 
there had fallen thirty four. In consequence, a had fever, of 
the nature of the scarlet, was epidemic i which l did not know, 
mu* should have, thought of (»ertmps if l had. The immediate 
cause of my illness seems to have heen my expedition from 
Catania to Vy mouse; hut- doubtless 1 was predisposed to lake 
injury from any had state of the atmosphere, by the sleep- 
less nights and famished days (though few) which I had had 
immediately before. Sicilian couches ulttmud in the numb 
inveterate enemies of slumber, and my provisions for you 
get none at the inns though they ought nut, were affected by 
the weather, or were in themselves hash (l bought them ab 
Naples.) And about Kina tin* transition* from heat to cold 
are very rapid and sex ere in the ratine day l was almost cub 
in two, and exhaust t*d with the searching and dust of lava, 
though 1 Indieve l never got chilled. And in many places Umy 
have no glass in the windows, ami Urn shutters do not lib 
tight, winch is had of a night. Now you will say, how was ib 
I alone suffered all this of nil Sicilian tmxellera / Why, to 
tell the truth, Me way to avoid it would linxe him to have 
taken a Sicilian regular honker ttml purveyor, who would have 
avoided all difficulties ; hut thin for one perm* is very ex» 
pensive, arid it falls light, on sever id. I had a NenjtuHtan 
servant, a good cook (l had Isiught my provisions Itcfora 
I ttuik him, and they m*mtrd gcsKl), Imt knowing nothing erf 
Sicily, l knew a great deal of Sicily from others everyone 
was giving me advice to do things Mr// Am/ tw( tv'ml thvm - 
w/ira, It was from one of these plans f Mtffeml, Now all 
this, that l have put down in the licit half jmge, Hounds so 
ejaurktu that I beg you would keep it to your 4 If ; for it k ft 
gratuitous exposure on my part, and only takes up room hi 
my letter, as you will w*e from wlmt follows. 

Everyone re«s*in mended me to go from t 'ntnuta to Syracuse* 
In a Hpnron&ro (by water). The distance hy land and aea k 
forty miles by land the road in imtcwTikairiy had, e**|teeially 
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after rain — and the distance too long for mules in ono day, 
and there is no inn on the road. Tho time by sea was unani- 
mously declared by different persons to be seven hours — the 
boatman said fire. IX r. divmelhu*o so fully acquiesced in these 
statements as to allow of n\y making an engagement with 
him for the middle of the day on which I was to set out from 
Syracuse on my return. I sot out for Syracuse by 7 or 8 a.m. 
Well, when wo were about half-way, a Seirocco sprang up, and 
by degrees it became evident we could not reach Syracuse that 
night. Wo made for f/'/Htpuuf*, and slept in the boat off the 
peninsula. On my return, which I made by sea from the 
probability of the seirocco continuing, and the probable state 
of the road, the sumo ill lack attended mo. The wind changed, 
and I slept in the boat. ^ Next morning we made for Agosta 
(all wo could d<>), the ancient Hybla. (M.ogara Hyblnca — whence 
the honey.) - — *Wo arrived hy 8 a.m. at Agosta. Delays of ob- 
taining pratique, passport, &c, &c., kept us till 3 p.m., when 
wo set forward on mtiloH for Catania with the belief that the 
distance was twenty- two miles. By the time it grow dusk wo 
had gone fourteen miles, and descended to the water’s side; 
when, to our dismay wo learned wo had eighteen, miles heforo 
us, tli 1*00 rivers to ford or ferry, a deep sand to traverse for 
half the way, and the clangor of being plundered. To complete 
the whole, when wo /got to tho most suspicious part of our 
journey our guide lost his way. However, ho found it again, 
and alarms are nothing when they are over, but half an hour 
was a substantial loss. "Wo got to Catania between eleven and 
twelve at night. Tho Him had boon broiling during tho day - 
the night was damp. T must add, that the first day I was in 
tho speronaro I luid had no food for twenty-four hours— 
having of course taken no provision with mo— that at Syracuse 
I had oaten very little, and only a breakfast on the day of 
this fatiguing journey ; and, out of tho throo nights, X had 
slept only one, and that hub a little. X am ashamed of the 
minuteness with which I am telling all this— -but my head is 
not yet entirely my own. 

From my return to Catania X sickened, When the idea of 
illness first came upon me I do not know, hut I was obliged cm 
May 1 to lie down for some time when X hod got half through 
my clay’s journey ; and the next morning I could not proceed, 
Tliis was at Leonforto, above one hundred miles from Palermo. 
Three days I remained at the inn therewith the fever increasing, 
and no medical aid. On the night of the third day I had a 
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strange (hut providential) that I was quite wall. 80 

on tho next morning l ordered the mult’s ami .set ulF towards 
(Urgent!, nivdestitiatiun. 1 lwul m*t gmie fur when a distressing 
choking fwling (const ritUitm*) of th ■* throat uml chest mum on * 
am l at the end of seven milt**, l lay down exhausted iu a cabiu 
near the road, Here. as I lay **u the ground, after a time, I 
felt it hand at my pube ; ii wti-. a medical man w lm by chance 
wtw ut hand, and In* juv crihed for me, mid enabled mo ) »y tho 
evening to got to t Vtn» Uiovanni (the ancient Kuna). At 
first l hml ditliculty in t inn n hslging had it been known 
I had tho fever l aupjHiso it would hin t* l*eeu irntxiKKihlo, for 
numbers won* dying of it there, at ( Urgent i, miu, l believe, 
everywhere, However, at last I gut most comfortably housed, 

I did not then know what was tho matter with uu\ t believe, 
hut at I^eonforte I hml thought myself so laid that l gave my 
servant directions how to convey news of my death (hIiciuUX ib 
l *e an) to Rutland* nt tho Mime time expressing to him a dear 
mid eontideut conviction that I should not die. The miHouI 
gave wiiii that * t thought Uod hud work for me.* t do not 
think there w m anything wrong in thK on consideration. 

At (Tutfrn (Huvnmii l was immediately bird an essential 
service hut with this exception it seems ns if nature re* 
covered herself ; hut not till the eleventh day* during which time 
the fever was increasing, ami my attendants thought t could 
nut get over it. Since, I have gained strength in the moat 
wonderful manner. My strength was **0 prostrated, t could 
not mine myself in Iasi or fetnl myself, The eighth after tlio 
crisis I began to walk aU*nt (with heh*). tin the twelfth I 
began a journey of three days to Palermo, going one day 
Kixty-two itiilcH *, and here, where I have (asm these ten tUvya, 
I have Kurjirlxttd everyone by my improvement (though I mm- 
not mn yet ; the weather is \ cry relating). When l mine hem 
I could not rem l nor write, nor talk uor think, I Had m 
memory* and very little of the reasoning faculty, My head 
had l men quite clear (at least at intervals) during the early 
part of my UIuchh, and I had all through the fever corre- 
sponded with the doctor in (rctdly very good) Ddin; but a 
letter from home wan brought me, containing letters from five 
persons, and l mired through it to Utid new* of your election, 
you unworthy fellow* which it did not eon tain,* This throw 
the blood into my head, which, t have not yet quite recovered, 
And now you will my my exjaditlon to Hieily him lama a 
failure. By no meant*. Do I repent of coming I Why, cor- 
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-Jimild not have coino had I known that it was at tlio 
g my lift*. I had two objects in coming — to sco the 
os and to soo tho country. In the, former I have 
f have lost (Urgent*! and Kmmunti, and I have lost 
-i of perfumed gardens through which the. mule track 
tiuuti is carried. But. I have seen Taormini, and the 
from Admin in Palermo, and can only say that I did 
V before nature could he ho beautiful. It is a country, 
t belief, i t is like the Harden of Eden, and though, 
the lint t of my anticipations (as I say), it far exceeded 

itiuually say En> unqtuin^ 1 being vary homesick. 

i \ 7. — At last our vessel is noari ng Marseilles. I hope 
you a newspaper from London or Oxford to announce 

"iih 

: lay before this letter was finished, * Lead, kindly Light J 
lien, and, however familiar to many, perhaps most, 
it should have its place hens. 

Load, kindly Light, amid tho encircling gloom, 

Lend Thou mo on 1 

The night in dark, and I am far from homo— 

Loud Thou mo on 1 

Keep Them my feet ; I do not ask to sco 
Tho did ant HOtmo,— one stop enough for rno. 

I was not ever lima, nor prayed that Thou 
Shmildst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path j but now 
Load Thou mo on 1 

T loved Urn garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

Ho long Thy power hath blest mo, sure It still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
Tho night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel fares smile 
Which I have loved long since, ami lost awhile. 

us 10, 1833 i in the Straits of Bonifacio? 

pc. m. i tm. 

aching to get home ; yet for want of a vessel I was kept at 
for throw weeks. . . . At last t got off in an orange boat, bound 
*€tllk)fl. Thou it was that I wrote the Hum, “ Lead, kindly light,” 
i five since become well known. We wore becalmed a whole 
the Btmiti of Bonifado. f —^e%i^ ( p. 35. 
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To ma Motiikh* 

I'tih'nnn ; June 9 , 1833 . 

Hero T am waiting day uft<»r day nut! week after week for 
a vessel, and very anxious lest ymt should be uneasy about 
mo. Had 1 written to you via Naples when I lirst oiuuo here, 
though tho lot tor would Imvo lieeu throo weeks in jotting to 
you, you would havo hoimt in gtwnl time. 1 write now, though 
lain, lmt I hoartilv ho|H* I shall bo at homo liefuro you mul 
thin. The captain of a Sicilian vessel promises to nail for 
M arsei 1 \vh t o - ui< »r row , 

Thou, again, f nm told that minis are common at thin lima 
of year twelve or twouty days but I run tin* chimcc. Tim 
average time in six days. 

I havo two lot tors written for It, and J,, one of which I 
havo destined for tho jmhI at Marseilles; the second in un- 
intelligible without tho first, [Uuo wont from Marseilles, tho 
other from Lyons,] My furthor advent ures when wo moot, 
plmse Uod, by worn of mouth a tut ire pleasant way, Kxcuho 
my scrawl j this place is vory hot, I havo oujuyod myself 
how vory much, havo Usui a g<«>d deal on tho water, Tim 
breezes aro most ref rushing ; there is a delightful publics 
garden and terraces, and I know ono or two of the merchants, 
who are very kind, Knmi Catania to Palermo I {wkhihI through 
a country which baffles description, l never saw such a 
country before ; it wiw a now thing. 

I wait very idle in verse making till Juno, when I miulo a 
start, and have done one every day since June Imgan, having 
dorm only three in April and May, 

In much longing, for i tun home-hick* 

J. M. N. 

P.R.-—I have received the quiwjuijmrtite letter* you, If,, 
J,, Williams, and Christie, 

On the add mm uf thin quinquipurtito letter, which lien 
before the Editor, in written : *T\m h the letter that mum 
up to mo at Castro Uiovarmi, and which I tried to read after 
the orbit! of my fever, with the hope of learning tdmui KogtWa 
aiaction, till f threw the blood violently into sny head, and it 
all minuted like a dream*— J. IL H7 
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To ma Mother. 

Lyons ; July 1 . 

J trust when you receive this I shall not ho far from you. 
Really it seems as if some unseen power, good or had, was re- 
sisting my return. Tim thought of homo has brought tours in 
my oyos for tho last two months. Clod is giving mo a sovern 
losson of patience, and l trust .1 am not altogether wasting tho 
opportunity of discipline. ^ It is His will. I strive to think 
that, wherever 1 am, ( lod is (lod and X am I. It is only forty- 
hours* journey from Marseilles hero (200 miles), yet on 
arriving hero last night I found my ankles so swollen and in- 
flamed, that 1 have judged it prudent to remain here a day, 
though in a miserable dirty inn, yet the host in Lyons. I have 
tho prospect of confinement in my bedroom all day, with tho 
doul)t wnelher l shall he able to proceed to-morrow, for at 
proHcuxt it is with dillitnilty and pain that I hobble across the 
room. Host is the great remedy, I suppose. Ho it is a simple 
trial of my patience. I am quite desolate. I am tempted to 
say, * Lord, heal me, for my hones are vexed.* But really X am 
wonderfully calm, and X trust from right principles. Thwart- 
ing awaits me at every step. I have had much of this even* 
sinco I left Naples. 1 earnestly hope that to-morrow will end 
your doubts and anxieties about me by the receipt of my letter 
from Palermo on June 9. 

I have said nothing about France, which is truly la Idle 
Franco in all externals. 1 am enchanted with it. 

[No letter was received in England from me between 
May 7 and July 1— eight weeks. In the letter dated April 15 
ami received in England on May 7, I said I was waiting at 
Naples for a wind to take mo in a sailing vessel to Messina.— 
J.ILN.] 

Mr. Newman arrived at his Mother’s house at Iflloy on 
July 9, IBM. On July 11 he wrote to Mr. Koblo. 


Hkv. J. II. Nkwman to Rev. J. Kiddle, 

Ond: July 11 , 1833. 

I have come in a week from Lyons 5 X was up six nights 
out of the seven. 
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J*wx //aw at Xrniux 
Haw Ihaa** to Ukv. .!. II, N my man. 

Mv clear Virus*, XmVn -*»Ar \mp«, ami nguin 7r«\t> 

JIuvv iSrii-htlM! if i* to think of your bring mmmgT im 
j«u'tirularly after v»*ur hern;.* m» 1* ttnhraril of 1 * 

Hi;v. II, W. WtumisromT, to Itr.v. .1. If, Xkwmak. 

/kf/i ' */«/#/ 1 11, 1 83 3 k 

l heard tlim morning, I mint n**i *ay with how much * 
thiitikfulur *; i, thni y«»u have pavanl through l«ottihiti towards 
( K ft »t*it, Xor nerd f toll you h*»w mini* I felt- uu hearing 
indirectly thni y«m had U*t*n m * danger* Italy ill in tlm heart 
t if a hourly Iwirfuimu* country, nor hh» the iitmoty min tumid 
nut hut tWi lit yutsr tong «l*‘»**urr. « * * l have thought 
tiiurh of Mix Newman nod of vonr M.?*tort imtl of thn aulTer- 
iug tiny ime*t Im* i* ii i it lor #*»»**. • • • l ?4mll think of you 
to morrow,. when, I nup|«r*e ( you will l*e at St, Alary *h* If 
yoll ha vo judged ma worthy, it will greatly delight inn to hear 
wmething *»f whnt pa^.«**d m your mint! during till you have 
Ifuiir through. It hi not euriodty ■-■ -considering it the runo of 
one m dear to roe* mn\ I think you will not four hum me that 
vulgar puhlirnlinit of feeling* uttered in tlm rniilhleutto of 
friend*Id|H which U tun 4 disgrace of our #ig*% 

It hi not unlikely that thn letter may have lived in M>. 
NewttmiiV mind* and put him upon willing at n later tlato 
what he could reeidl of hi* illmx* in Sicily, Thu following is 
a |io|H*rof mmlieetimm, simony mul uncertain, of the men Un its 
nf hh fever* written* n* the reader uiu*»t observe, at simait lov- 
able interval of time. There me break* in the narrative, 
whirl* nmy l m tmduratond m troika! inn pa^mge* tow private 
fur print or sera tiny of *lmttuo eye*. 

A friend whm» judgment nmy lie relied upon, tm b&ing 
tmmmUed hy thn Editor, hm written *m ihk remarkable paper, 

* There in a great stmt id tout hb* illue&s nml a good deal that 
intn minutiie mtd ajieriul feelingH in ilhmrx l hit hci bo 
plainly always lonkecl on the fevi*r in till itaf*mtur«^ m crisis 
in km j^rtly juilgtnetit «m j*u*t fself^will* partly u ^igti of 
ifgirkl electing ami tlireciittg fuvmir, thni the jmmiinotioe 

N#n to it in itmmtttat! for by thow* who knew him, and 
mflmm why all thi» titmnge pkiuren uf fever urn given/ 
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My Illness in Sicily. 

\Aiujmb 31, 1834.] — I have wished for some time to write 
in tins book an account of my illness in Sicily [in May 1833], 
for the remembrance is pleasant and profitable. I shall not 
bo able to recollect everythin# in order, so my account may bo 
confused, running to and lVo. ... 

Again, 1 felt it was a punishment for my wilfulness in 
going to Sicily by myself. What is hero to ho noticed is its 
remarkable bearing on my history, so to call it. I had been 
released from College business and written a book which I felt 
on the whole was worth publishing Suddenly, I am led to 
go abroad ; the work being still in MS. When out, I could 
not but fool that something of service was in store for me. I 
recollect writing to [John If.] Christie to this effect, that, 
nevertheless, it* Uod willed me a private life, the happier for 
me ; and I think l do feel this, 0 my God 1 so that, if Thou 
wilt give me retirement, Thou wilt give me what I shall rejoice 
and prefer to receive, except that I should bo vexed to see no 
one else doing what I could in a measure do myself. Well, in 
an unlooked-for way I come to Sicily. From that time every- 
thing went wrong : I could almost fancy it was on that day 
that f caught my fever. Certainly I was weak and low from 
that time forward, and had so many little troubles to hear that 
I kept asking almost impatiently why God so fought against 
me. Towards the end of the next day I was quite knocked 
up, ami laid down at Nioolosi on the bed with the feeling that 
my reason perchance might fail me. Then followed my voyage 
from Catania to Syracuse and back, and then to Adorni), 
where the insects for the first time ceased to plague me. I 
had noticed feverish symptoms in me the foregoing day 
I could not t»at at Catania on April 30], and that night being 
almost choked with a feeling which at the time I attributed 
to having token some ginger with my supper. However, I 
have got into the narrative here, without meaning it. What 
I wanted first to speak of was the providence and strange 
meaning of it. The fever was most dangerous ; for a week my 
attendants gave me up, and people were (lying of it on all sides ; 
yet all through I luui a oouUcleiit feeling I should recover, f 
told my servant ho, and gave as a reason (even when semi- 
delirious, and engaged in giving him my friends 5 direction at 
home, and so preparing externally for death) that ‘ I thought 
God had some work for me. 5 These, I believe, were exactly 
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my words, and when, after t lit' feu*r, l was <m iho road to 
Palermo, so weak l could nut walk by myself, I sat on U 10 bod on, 
the* morning of May *Jl» nr Mav 27 profusely weeping, and only 
able to say that l could nut help thinking t hkI had smoothing 
for mo to do at home. This l repented t ** my servant, to 
whom tho words vvoro unintelligible of course. Now it. wv« 
taiuly is remarkable that a now and larger sphere of action, 
had opened u|h»u mo from tin* very momout l returned. My 
hook [‘Arlans '| indem! was nut published fur sumo months ; 
hut lung Indore that t was busy, Immediately on my return 
I hoard that Koblo was going to preach un nssi/o sermon on tho 
times, and it was preached on tho vory first Sunday after my 
return ; then it was printed. ( ‘lone upon this t suppose, 
within a fortnight of my return l Miggestinl to Palmer, Koblo, 
and Fmudo an assiHuattmi for tenets. In August l wrote and 
printed four ; thou followed the address to tho Archbishop, 
which with the tracts cjuito occupied mo during Michaelmas 
Term, in the course of which (Nov. 5} my work was published, 
Then followed my senium:*, published in February or March 
of this present year, Then, in Faster Term, the resistance of 
the Dissenters* University Admission Hill, in which I wax 
much concerned. 

Now fur tho particular* of my illness. On Thursday, 
May I startl'd from Adorub tho scene was most lieautlful < 
hills thrown alsmt on all sides, and covered with gmm corn, 
in all variety of shades, relieved by the light (raw sienna) Htone 
of the hills. The whole day the scene was like the garden of 
Eden, most exquisitely beautiful, though varying, sometimes 
with deep valleys on the side and many trees, high lulls with 
towns on the tup its at H. Filippo d’Argm\ Etna behind us, 
and Cast 1*0 Juan Iwforw in the distance, Un the whole* l 
suppose T went forty two miles that day on my mule, but with 
great pain. I wst out walking, the mules coming after, and 
fell to imm thinking of dear Mary m 1 looked at the beautiful 
prospect. Whim 1 got to tiegidbuto ! wna obliged to He down 
for an hour nr mo, l cannot tell whether l thought myself ill or 
not. With much distress I nrnmHled, taking mime wine at H, 
Filippo, and, I tsdieve, tdsownere 1 1 recollect with ditthndty due 
mounting, and crawling with my servant** help to a wine shop 
and rntting on a stone], till in the evening I got to Lecmforte. 

Ham [at tern forte] I lay, 1 believe, without deep, and next 
morning, when I attempted to get up, I fell bank and wm Urn 
ill to do so, (This is the \ml of my twoUtmtion,} 
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member 1834.] — x believe I must have boon somewhat 

lit-bcuukxl kut] scarcely myself the day before on my 
, surely my iixdisapositioii would have been forced 

iy mind by my freqvumt stoppings and rostings. I 
; hful but one wish - — to get on ; that my troubles at 
;e lnul quite taken aivay my present enjoyment of what 
mcl tdmt I looked at everything but as the matter for 
rotvospeetivo ploasu.ro, which indeed was my original 
coining here. Well, after sometime, a great person- 
in^ £C ouc - ^ r(,iu tlio otlier inn, I managed to dross and 
V11 thevo. ... I thin. 1c it was Friday, May 3, that I 
to tli ink what X ccmld take to do me good. ... X 
3 atul thought, till it h truck me camomile would do me 
ls being a tonic and stomachic.-— March 8, 1840], I 
11 some growing wild nt Corfu, and, remembering this, 
y servant inquire*. There were no shops in the place, 
iss m* c’hen list’s ; hut it ho happened that camomile was 
iar medicine with tho common people, and each house 
so lio gut some. At first he made me some tea of tho 
whioh was very rougH, and 1 had some comparison for 
lioves the turn*, bu t l forget what. Next ho made 
.0 with Urn ilowor.s, wliich 1! thought beautiful, and was 
ly very refreshing. ,1. consider it was owing to this 
Providence) that I was enabled ultimately to proceed 
journey. 1 muni loot thinking at last I had found out 
-as tbe matter with mo, and the whole night I passed in 
.at running way . . . which I used often to do at home 
I wont abroad. X told my servant so, and bade him 
' pul ho. 1 le said it wjvm fever. I said, ‘ Oh no ! I know 
better. * Ah I lay in bed the first day, many thoughts 
vor me. I felt Clod whs lighting against mo, and felt - 
I know v'/iy It whh for self will. 1 felt Iliad been 
If-wUittd, that tho Kroudes had been against my coming ; 
at Naples the Wilherfomes, perhaps the Neates and 
ions. I said to myself, * Why did no one speak out, say 
vorc i f Why was 1 lef t* now to interpret their meaning 1 J 
tried to fancy where the Frondes were, and how happy 
del Imvo Iwnm with them in Franco, or perhaps in 
id. Yet I felt and kept saying to myself, ‘ I have not 
agni 11 st light/ and at one time f had a moat consoling, 
vveriug thought of Clods electing love, ami seemed to 
was 1 i is. but I bcsl leva all my feelings, painful and 
it, worn heightened liy somewhat of delirium, though 
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thoy ill itro from tUnl in tlio wav of tVnvidrnt't*. Noxt. day 
f In* w*!fov|*n«u*lttnK footings tnoroaiusl, I >u*ojjit*d to *<♦»* mom 
untl ttmiv it tv uttor hollow n***n i twgun to think of nil my 
profound priurtph's, and foil thov wo?v mow intoihvtual 
doduot itm* front out* or two admit tod t rut ft., I i*nni|turt*tl 
mysotf with Koblo, and foil that I wa*. tnorolv dm otoping hLs t 
not tuy, riMiviftioiiH. I knmv l had *vr?/ rl**/ir thoughts about, 
this f hon, and i holuno in tho omit* trim on#**., tndord, thin 
in how I took on niv .oil » vt i v numb (ii-H tin* ttlird ration gnnn} 
iih a patio of gins*, whuh Iran nuts boat, Wing cold itsoff, £ 
hiivo #1 vivid |*otvoptn»n of thooi*UHO*|uoi***oii of rortnm admit tort 
priuoiploH, havo a rumddornbln ttiiolloointd oh parity of t!mw*« 
it iK thorn out, hnvo tin* rofmomoni to admtr** thorn, ant! it 
rhofortonl or htMtrinnit" |*owor to wprowmt thorn ; and, having 
in* (L*\ no vivid) to vi* of tin* world*, w hot (tor Hiding 

honours or any tiling otw% and *otm* hrmnon* amt imtumi 
ilijbCtiity of ohnmoior, toko tin* piolWdott of llmm U|*on mo, tm 
I might sing ^ tun** * hit'll I hkod hiving tho Truth, hut not* 
|MitiM*HKiitj^ it, for I lioltovo toy n*tf at hmrl to ho nnarfy hollow, 
*\r. with tilth* to vo, lit tin M«tf doniat, I l*»*tiovo t Imvn maim 
faith, that is nit ; and, m to in y nit**, thoy noo«f my pmsoaHtitf^ 
no lilt to uiuount of faith to not- ngntmo thorn and gain thtdr 
rt*mi**tfUm. Ity tho hvo* t l*ia stJilomont wilinooomu f»»r it, Imw 
I mn prtwdi tho Truth without thinking imndi of mymdf. 
Arnold, in Ilia lotior to i {rant id #*ut m«% mvin-sos too among* 
othora of ttlontifyitig high ovoolhmro with oorhiin j*o*mIiimltm 
of tny awn *>, proaotmig mysotf, lint to rot urn, Stitt mum 
Ht*riouM thought* onmo ovnr mo. t I In audit I hint boon vory 
nolf w iltotl idmitl tho tutorddfi attair, and n«w 1 vnovod my 
whoto 00*1 run m nno of prnwmipltott, It *4 rank too flint tht* 
hit* of May wm» jnat at fnintt, wtimh wrua a momomhlo day bm 
luting t hat on whirlt (what w o 01* II od) my 1 /Jtimutum wan wait* 
in to tho ; iwnt that on tin* lltirti nnidvormry I nhmihl 

I*p lying on 11 mirk land in it utmttgoeMtintrv. . . * I mollmtofl, 
too, that tny taut not on having Ofcfnitl warn to proitoh ii 
University Mormon itgidtmt »df will* , * , Voi **iilt 1 until t*v 
ittymdf, * I fta vo not Htitnt*«t agatmit light/ 

I mmtot tlow'ritai «tty full nd*ory on lltio Saturday, May 4 * 
My door wamtd only i*#k % L**> no hut with a kny | 

tny iu*rvuitl w m tt go* at dml away, atnl tint** io*d*«t mo tit. Sly 
footliig# worn ni'tif o amt norvotn in it high dogoav f form I 
myw 4 f up to lioo|> toy mind from ihitiknig of ttwdf, 1 kopt* 
eottttUttg ilto tmttda*r of Mtar^, lluwnra, *kv i$ in tin* jwittorn «< 
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tlm paper on t lio- walls to occupy mo, Just at this time 
(hoforo or after) the miserable whine of Sicilian beggars was 
hoard ont-sido n iy door, t he staircase communicating with the 
st reet, \Vho on .11 describe t ho wretchedness of "that low, 
feeble, xnonotom >« s **»\v 'I which wont on I cannot say how 
h>ng (I unable t*« > <h> anything) till my servant released me 
idler a time. 3N < >w r in my lowest distress I was relieved first 
by Home music from some* travelling performers, who were 
passing on (I btdit'yr) to Palermo. [N.B.— I had seen a bag- 
V l P*\ to my sui’pw, between Catania and Palermo.] The 
music was, X believt 1 , such as harp and clarionet. And now I 
think it was tln*d* my servant proposed a walk. He had talked 
much of some Handsome fountain at the end of the town, but 
l put off seoinpc * holtovn now, and we walked out in the 
S. Kilippo road, 11 ml then turned up a lane on the south (i.e. 
the loft hand). 'There. I sat down on a bank under a fig-tree 
(the leaves, 1 btdirvr, were out), and wondered how it should 
be t hat T was t hotv ; it was the evening. I forget what else 
l thought of or saw. (I think this walk was on tins day, yet 
somehow have h« onetime* a notion that the ride on the mule 
which is to com*' presently was to-day.) My servant wished 
to get on, I bed it* vo, naturally enough. [ February (>, 1842, we 
had a specula! -h»n about, having a litter made, in which I 
might l)o carrier I to Palermo,] He thought me dying, and 
told mo a story about a sick officer ho had attended on in 
Spain, who Ioffe Itim all his baggage, then got well. 1 did nob 
«*o t he** drift of idle story at the time, I gave him a direction 
to write to if I died { Kroude), but I said, M do not think I 
shall, 1 have n« *t sinned against the light,’ or 4 Clod has still 
work for mo to find I think the latter. 

[Sunday, Aft trek I, 1835.] -During the Friday May 3 and 
Saturday May 4- I hud eaten nothing or very little. T could 
not Hwadlow. On the Sunday May A I was eating every half- 
hour all throu#l * the day. A fancy came upon me, either the 
Saturday or Sfttsday night, that I was quite well, and only 
want t*d food ; utttd I quite laughed with myself through the 
night itfe the 1 hovh I should have to tell in England, how 
shamofvil it was find how ridiculous I had been to have missed 
serin# C Urgent I fmiu mail n neglect. One of these nights, 
Saturday (i thi t*U), l was awake all night (My servant slept 
in the room. I. forget when first) l recollect asking him 
whether ho Haiti prayers— ho said, ym. I had had a plan of 
mul in# to him mt Htimlays, and had hoped to do it on the 
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Sunday I supposed I should pass at Girgenti. I recollect [on 
the Saturday] the dreamy view I had of the room, with the 
wretched lamp. I dreamed of the buildings of Catania. 
Well, on the Sunday I kept eating all day. I do not think I 
knew it was Sunday. However, in the evening (if it was 
Saturday), we went out on our mules towards Palermo for a 
ride. It was very fine scenery. As we came back there was 
a Sicilian family of the upper rank with servants, &c., loung- 
ing outside the town near the steep parapet of the cliff. I 
recollect asking some questions about them, and somehow so 
strongly connecting them with the notion of its being Sunday 
that I certainly thought it was Sunday, whether it was or no. 
That evening I determined to set off next morning for Palermo. 

I had a strange feeling on my mind that God meets those who 
go on in His way , who remember Him in His way, in the 
paths of the Lord ; that I must put myself in His path, His 
way, that I must do my part, and that He met those who 
rejoice and worked righteousness, and remembered Him in. 
His ways — some texts of this kind kept haunting me, and I 
determined to set out by daybreak. 

Before setting out on Monday the 6th I drank some toast- 
and-water which my servant made. We set out almost before 
sunrise. Scarcely had we got half a mile, when I felt very 
weak (I believe), and said I must have something to eat. I 
said I must have some chicken (on which I had lived the day 
before). My servant remonstrated — the things were just 
packed up. I was peremptory, and he was obliged to undo 
the baggage and get it. I forget what was on my mind. As 
I went on again a great thirst came on. I began sucking 
some most delicious oranges which were on the wayside, 
very large and fine. I kept thinking what I should be able 
to say to my mother and sisters about the fineness of these 
oranges — not sweet or tart, but a fine aromatic bitter. (1 
believe they were very fine. My servant said so ; they wore 
very large.) It was not thirst I felt, but a convulsive feeling 
of suffocation almost about my throat— very distressing. At 
last I took to eating the leaves of the trees as I went on., I 
said I must have water. I imputed it to the toast-and-water* 
which I was sure was bad. The bread had been harsh for 
some time and I said it was very rough bread. This I think 
was the notion which the feeling in my throat gave me. 
Several miles passed and no water— no house. At last a cottage 
to the right— hut no means of getting anything. Wew«p# 
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going through a level (high, I suppose), with Castro G-iovamii 
before us. I recollect (then, I believe) debating whether it 
was worthwhile to turn aside thither ; it was four miles out of 
the way. We saw the outline of the buildings and a temple 
or castle. My servant was told by the muleteer it was 
Koman work, I think. There were few trees or beauty of 
scenery near the road. Caltanisetta, on the other side (the 
right), I forget whether I saw it now or in the afternoon, in 
my further progress. 

This was seven miles from Leonforte. It might be between 
six and seven o’clock. I set off before five, and we went about 
three or four miles an hour. At length I was taken some 
little way to the right to a hut, I think it was a tent, where 
I got some water and rested. There was no floor, only the 
ground. Under Etna, where we lost ourselves, I noticed 
high black cones, like collections of hop-poles ; and I think 
shepherds were in them ; we heard dogs. This might be 
something of the same kind. My blue travelling cloak was 
spread under me, and I lay down at length. How long I 
lay — hours probably — I do not know. In the course of the 
day I recollect a man came in to the good people there, who 
were of different ages and sexes, and as far as I understood 
him, asked for money to pray souls out of purgatory. How 
in my then state I could understand his Sicilian I do not 
know. I recollect asking my servant whether a bad man had 
not come in ; and he said no, a very good man. As I lay 
when I opened my eyes, I saw the men and women, young 
and old, hanging over me with great interest, and apparently 
much rejoiced to see me a little better. At length, as I lay, 
I felt fingers on my pulse. [Sunday, September 6, 1835.] It 
was a medical mam who was visiting persons ill of the fever 
(I believe), near, and some one had told him there was a sick 
person, a foreigner, close by, and he came. I forget what he 
said. I was almost stupid at times. I think he recommended 
to give me a drink of camomile , lemon, and sugar, every now 
and then, and to get to Castro Giovanni. It was most refresh- 
ing. After a time, I do not know the time of day, someone 
said an English party was passing. It turned out to be a 
diligence on the way to Palermo. A thought came across me 
that if I were dying, I might let my friends know the last of 
mo, and I insisted on speaking to them. My servant remon- 
strated. I was very earnest, commanded him, and could 
almost fancy I rose, or opened my travelling bag, or bade him 
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carry it, or something or other. At length I got my way, 
and one of the party made his appearance. They were not 
English ; but this man, a German, could speak English. I 
gave him the letter of introduction I had to Mr. Thomas (?) 
at\Palermo, and beggedhim to say I forget what ; and thanked 
him most fervently, "and felt much relieved, though it was not 
much which I did, or he promised. After a time, X suppose 
towards the evening, I managed to be put sideways, and held 
on the mule, and so set off for Castro Giovanni or Juan. The 
parting with the poor people in the tent was very affectionate. 
I asked their name and said I would mention it in England. 
(I have forgotten it.) My servant burst into tears, though I 
should not have thought him especially tender. It was, I 
suppose, four miles to Castro Giovanni, and uphill, very steep. 
When we got there we could get no room ; nothing appeared 
possible but some damp and dark place, which my servant 
would not consent to. Some friars (in brown ?) passed by, 
and I entreated my servant to ask them to take me into a 
monastery. At length I got a very nice comfortable room in 
the house of a man of some property who let lodgings. I was 
put to bed ; the medical man who had felt my pulse and was 
(they say) the chief in the place was out of the way, and they 
brought in another, who was said to be inferior, but I made 
much of him. He had moustaches and a harsh voice. 

hfow I do not know how to relate what comes. I shall 
recollect so irregularly, and medical and other circumstances 
so mingled together ; and there were some things I do not 
like to put on paper. Eirst, they determined to take blood 
from me. I preferred my instep to my arm, thinking they 
might not be skilful. They struck once, and I think again, 
and no blood came. I thought myself going. (I cannot quit© 
tell whether or not I am colouring this, so let me say once for 
all that any descriptions of my feelings should be attended 
all through with ‘I believe/ for I have half-recollections — 
glimpses which vanish when I look right at them.) My ser- 
vant was so distressed he fainted away. At last the blood 
came. I had three incisions. It was very like cupping. 
They took away four ounces — little enough. Mr. Babington, 
to whom I told it afterwards, said it could do me no good ; but 
they said they were afraid to do more, I seemed so weak. I 
cannot tell whether I was myself the next morning. I have 
vague recollections of medicine being given me more than 
once, with an injunction to close me with cold lemonade* My 
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servant was for warm tea ; 1 insisted on the lemonade, and 
made a formal complaint to the doctor that he (Gennaro) 
changed the prescriptions (and I would not see Gennaro for 
a while). X corresponded with the doctor in Latin. I have 
the papers still with mo. He, I suppose, was no deep Latin 
scholar, and pretended my Latin was nonsense ; hut it is very 
#ood, particularly considering I. was so ill. I was light-headed 
tho.sso days, and barely recollect things. I was not still a 
mnrncvnt, my servant said afterwards, and was flushed in the 
face. They called it a gastric fever. It was very destructive 
t'hercn Persons were dying daily, and at Girgonti and at 
Trapani (?) an I learned afterwards. It was attended commonly 
* • . with what they called cholera, hut not in my case. ... I 
dori't know how long it lasted; perhaps from Catania to Adorno 
(May 1 or 2 to May 11 ?). ... 

X have some notion that the other complaint lasted five 
days. J -was in pain. . . . They gave me over for a week, but 
my servant said he thought I should get well, from the avidity 
■with which I always took my medicine. The fever came to a 
criHiB in seven, nine, or eleven days— -mine, I believe, in eleven. 

. « . I hud some miserable nights ; the dreamy confusion of 
delirium- sitting on a staircase, wanting something, or with 
somo difficulty, very wretched, and something about my Mother 
and sisters. How I dreaded the long nights, lying without 
sloop, as it seemed, all through the darkness. I wanted to get 
Homo one to sit up with me, but did not succeed. Indeed, it 
was with difficulty I got nurses. The principal one said to 
Gennaro (as lit' told mo afterwards), and he to her, ‘ Well, wo 
must go through with it, and if we catch the fever, wo catch 
it.* ( dennnro slept in the room. I got the muleteer to sit up 
with mo. The heat, too, was miserable. I suspect I ought 
to have been kept quite cool. I was reduced to the lowest 
conceivable weakness, not being able to raise my hand to my 
head, nor to swallow. I had macaroni, &c., but nothing 
agreed ; biscuits, some T liked. (When I first got there, there 
wore some camomile flowers on the table near the bed, which 
wore most ref resiling, and I bogged they might not bo removed.) 
I continually had most oppressive almost huntings ; I suspect 
tho boat had much to do with it. They bad nothing but vinegar 
to relievo mo, which the muleteer with his great bullet tips 
of finjgcwB (bo I recollect I called them, while ho administered 
it with thorn) applied to my none in the middle of tho night. 
When I got better I used to watch for the day, and when light 
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np|»emvd through the shutter, for there was no blind nr curtain, 

I used totfoH!<K|UtHo : 1 0 sweet light ! tods best gift/ A t. By- 
t he bye, t dUehurged the muleteer after some days with a 
tjuurrel (he going l*efore t lit* magistrates) between him and mo, 
through Uemtnro, about wagon de|*ending on working mid 
stopping days, in which I got somewhat the \vorm% as might 
ho ox pool otl, My rout muni faintness wan most distressing hy 
day, afterwards. A eontimml miuthug uj» vinegar was the 
only thing whir It kept mo tip, I wantod rohl wafer to my 
head, hut this w as long afterwards, The doetor and Unumro 
would not lot *m\ 1 managed to outwit <*ntttiam hy pretend** 

tug to dah my temples with vinegar, and so hold a wet doth 
to them. Ho met I to I ait he with vinegar temples, ears, nose, 
fare, and nook ft), 

A fair was held m (‘astro Hiovatim after a few days, and 
(Mntvh | S JO, LittleimaeJ I think I was mueli annoyed with 
the great noise whieh this fair ran sod. It was under my 
window*, ft was a great fair, I Itrlieve, mid there w*ere to the 
Watt of my recollection lodger# in eon««njuenee, or guests, in 
the next room (through the folding doors) three, according to 
my impression, who talked. What distressed me most wan 
the daily Maas hell { f supjw*se it was in a n«*ighl>onrtug church). 

I used quite to writhe ahoiit, mid put my head under the lash 
clothes, and asked Ueimaro if it eon Id he stopped. He 
answered with a laugh of surprise that if dtould not annoy 
me, ami « if encouragement, as if making light of it., I have 
si nee thought they might ?mpj*o*e it was a heretic's misery 
under a holy hell. Uettmiro ruled me most entirely, l was 
very milmi waive, and In* authoritative, The master of the 
house w m very civil, tie heard I liked music, and he got 
mine |erfortueri to play to me in the next room, ft was very 
Iteuotiful, hut tm much for me. What st range, d reatny 
reminiscence* of finding dors this attempt at relation raise I 
Ho the immie w us leftotf. When I wm getting well, nil sorts 
of maladies name upon tne, One which came, or whieh I 
fancied, wait determination of blend to the head, I had ti 
notion it w§w mounting, mounting *, that it had got m high 
m my ears, At, I got an idea that sleep would bring it on f 
that I might not to sleep, and I did all I eon Id to resist it, 
A cough etime on, a wearisome rout i mod rough, for mmm 
hourm every dny itt the evening* I spit ti go<*l deal. At 
length they wotihl not let me, saying it would hurt me, Ttney 
mma& an isnufi in my arm for it, whieh took it off, I think. 
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Even at Lyons I had profuse cold sweats at night, I had a 
notion that I had got inflammation of the chest, and recollect- 
ing that at Brighton in 1829 Dr. Price had said he would not 
leave my Mother till she could draw a deep breath without 
pain, I was ever drawing deep breaths, and felt pain at the 
bottom of my chest. 

When the doctor came in the early part of my illness, he 
used to shako his head on feeling my pulse and say, £ A-ah ! 
a-ah ! debil, debit / ’ 

When I was getting better I walked about the room to gain 
my feet, first leaning on my servant and a stick. But even 
when I was come to Palermo I could not get out of the carriage 
by myself, and for some time walked with a stick ; improving 
rapidly, so that one of the servants about the inn said — I 
think, in English — ‘ Come, sir, cheer up ; you will get quite 
young again.’ After walking about the room a little of a day, 
my servant got me to walk a little in the next room, through 
the folding doors, partly to amuse me, for it was the time I 
thought I had inflammation of the chest, and at length he got 
mo with great ditheulty downstairs (down the stone steps) 
and took mo out and seated me in a chair — I think under my 
window, looking across somewhat of a space, so I seem to 
think, to a pillar winch he said was Homan. As I sat in the 
chair, T could not command myself, but cried profusely, the 
sight of the sky was so piercing, A number of poor collected 
about me to see me ; I had made them a present already, at 
my servant’s suggestion, as a thank-offering. The chief Lady 
Bountiful of the place had died of my fever during my ill- 
ness. I heard of her state from day to day, and at last of 
her death. The boll at length went for her funeral. One day 
l was able, with Gennaro’s help, to get as far as the Cathedral. 

1 suppose it could not bo far. I walked up the aisles. It was 
Norman, to the best of my recollection. I remember nothing 
but thick heavy capitals. The day before setting off for 
Palermo, for which I was very impatient, we went out a little 
in a close carriage. 

When I was getting better, and lay in bed thinking, the 
events of my life came thick before me, I believe, but I could 
not recollect the state of things, ejj, I could not tell if Dr. 
Nicholas was alive or not. 1 had all sorts of schemes how I 
was to make money to pay my extra expenses from my illness. 
And f thought a good deal of my book on the Arians, and how 
it might be improved, and re-arranged parts— and I almost 
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think I ovrnttmlly ndoptod Homo of t host* Miggo.stinns. I think 
it- was on ono of tho^o oarly days of my ill non h no, it, must 
bo ml hor whon 1 win gutting w» II, for I fanoy if munorUMl 
with tho rush of blood t*» my hist*! tlmt I raliod torn jtoncil 
tuiil psipor, sunk us it writs rnutjttisod tho u*hri t si urn in tho 
4 Lyra *) hrgi lining ‘ 'Mad Hd.nk * mngir firm.' W Immi I got 
to Piilrnuofl think it \uv) I f*mml to my Mtrprim tlmt I had 
ulmidy nuupnsod thorn at M«* . imo Tho immodiutn rmtsu of 
tho rush of hluod to my bond waa ivroiviug ti lot tor from 
homo ; it rnmo up from Hnlormo, am! I think this whs from 
tivo oorrospnndouts. I ovor it, small writ ing, without my 

glass***, with grout avidity* hoping to soo tho nows of thr Oritd 
olortion, but it wits not thorn. , , . It soomod Uko a drnaiu or 
absurdity how I should ovor got to Kn gland again. As to tlm 
Uriol olootmn, I first saw tlm now* a of it in a 4 ffuligtmm * at 
Halormo. and <m *ooittg that itngorx was tdtvfod, f lit sand tlm 
|tfi|mr rapturously, 

j J/urr/i *Jfs IH 11) (/n‘t/f* ##m#v). | I think I Imvn forgntttm 
to mi y tlmt I hud onntimml pains in tlio oarly part of my 
ill liras in a way whirl* win vury tinrommon with tu*s Also f 
should moot ion mutto fatitnata* tlrnuutu I had wh**u I was 
got ting woll, whirh I handy romllort nows thus that I was 
iutruduml to tho 1‘uvdan Court, and that I liogan talking 
to tho lint proas ; and thou I hothought inyaolf, * i low ill -man- 
norly ! In flit* on*o of groat p«*iph«, *mo should not spunk, Inst 
I to spokoti to,* Aimthor, tlmt- o»m army from Hoggin was 
t*rOKsiug thn strait to anothor at ^fountim, and taking a town, 
I wm in tho tmo or tlm »u hor, Frourli or I’htglish, I think* 
Anothor wan uu army miming up Indghta to ("astro tiiovnmih 
Thotto droams about armioa might la* partly suggoutod hy a 
visit of ihroo magtHtratos to tins who taliod about tho *|U!irtof- 
log of tho English at Castro Uiovnitni ; tho ««vustoti of Ilnur 
omntng was a cfttitmd I hud wit li my doctor. Wlini I found 
tuymdf gifting woll, I win* grmtly tntptvsaod with his skill find 
vory gmtofuk 1 wtshud to ttmkt* him promts ovor and above 
his* pity. I gavo him or tho umstor of tho house n jtmdcot 
rotti pass* thermometer, a Virgil ami, 1 think, some oilier Imiiu 
I it inks, and |*erhnpH some other things, The doctor t«»nk a 
funny It* something whirl* Uenmim thought t**o expensive to 
jmrt with, or, m I fiutey from tint event* wished tin* twister of 
tliii house tt» have, He took it away wit!* hint, ninl uty aar- 
vatti took tlm mat tor before tho ttingislruU**, who mrmrdingly, 
partly porlmpn front ouritmity, paid mo n visit, I tlitl nut 
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understand a word they said, though Gennaro interpreted 
Home things. By-tlie-byo, on my falling ill, all my knowledge 
of Italian, such as it was, went, while Latin remained. One 
of the three was an ecclesiastic, and I do not know why, but * 
I stared at him in a strange way, till my servant, thinking it 
would hurt me, forbade mo briskly. I got my property back, 
and then Gennaro wished me to givo it to Aloysio, the master 
of the house, but I would not. I was visited at the beginning 
of my illness by a priest ; and told my servant, when half 
light-headed, I wished to dispute with him. I was also visited 
by the brother of my landlord, who asked and obtained of me 
a yellow wash-leather, such as they rub plate with. There 
was some one else in the early part of my illness whom in 
my Latin with the doctor I called^ro&u# homo ; ho might havo 
been the husband of my inferior nurse. 

And now I havo said everything pretty nearly that I can 
recollect of this illness. I set off from Castro Juan on May 25, 
Whitsun Eve. I mistook, by-the-bye, and calculated it a week 
wrong. For at Palermo a week after, I fancied it was Whit 
Sunday, whereon it was Trinity. Ontho Sunday before, I was 
well enough to know that it was Jemima's birthday, and fancy 
that* I revived about the 17th ; but the crisis must havo been 
earlier. By-the-bye, I should have acknowledged the great 
honesty of all my attendants. Gennaro had charge of clothes, 
money everything. I lost nothing. A large sum of money 
came to me from Palermo in dollars safe, lie paid nothing 
without asking my leave ; and though he had coveted all my 
effects, if I died, yet even then lie wished them formally be- 
queathed to him. My watch, and indeed everything I had, 
was at the mercy of a number of persons. No English consul 
was nearer, T suppose, than Girgenti. To proceed ; I setoff on 
the 25th, and had great compunctions about travelling through 
the Sunday (next day), but at last overcame them. 1 travelled 
through an exquisitely beautiful country, part of it, however, 
by night. My joy was too great for me at first. I never saw 
such a country the spring in its greatest luxuriance. All 
sorts of strange trees very sleep and high hills over which 
the road went ; mountains in the distance — a profusion of 
aloes along the road. Such bright colouring— all in tune with 
my reviving life. I had a great appetite, and was always 
coaxing (as I may call it) Gennaro for cakes. Here, by-the- 
bye, l should record my feelings of returning appetite after the 
illness. As I got better at Castro Giovanni lie used to givo me 
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tin egg linked in wood ash*** ant! ^ome fen for hreukfuHt, a 
cake*. How l longed for it ! An»l when l took the ten, 
multi not help frying out with delight. I u-»ed to suv, 1 It 
life from tin' tloatl ! ’ t inner had Mich feelings, All thmu 
my illnesn l had depended on ( Jennnrn m* much t could * 
hoar lam from tin* room five admit oh, t tied id win a to 
crying out, for 1 don’t know how loin* 1 together, M«cnr 
ro- at too «mi! 1 They fed too **n chicken broth, I did tint tit 
M h rut 1 1 or hoof tra till 1 got to Palermo, and that gave % 
something of the ecstatic feeling** which the tra had given, 
got to Pain mo I ho third day, May 7 » having i I think) on t 
iHith rented nt a wort of iuu where the landlord ciune ai 
looked nt sue, I w a.*» very weak, \\ hen I got u|* the nmrtdi 
of I hr «<dh or I’Tth I mi tome fdnr by the Wtbide, eryti 
bitterly, and id! 1 rotild my wan that I w a.*-» nttrn Hod had not' 
work for tar to do in Ktighmd. This, indeed, 1 had mu\ 
Hr, WiHriimn nt Homo, hut though bmejejy naid, tlir won 
wrrr not pointedly *niid ; hut m sinxwer to ttm ijm* ta«n hr, 
long weMnyed there, I wild that we had work at la our, 1 wji 
I could nee my Irttrr to HhrLtte ; I unt hi ask him fur it, Ifi 
now my puLe war* tulenxe and over|*ower$ng» and my **erviu 
of course could not understand sue nt *dk lint f t j*rorrrd 
Palermo, 1 w i*.h lodged nt Paged hole! she honied Aim Pag 
who had married* I think* an Italian or Sirihan, in he wj 
very eager to plrnne me, and legged mo t»* recommend hi 
Imuxe nt home, She win* a motherly mnl of pemm, and sisur 
iii*s an go and faptoen, *l’«\ The iur reliant-* t w me merchant, 
were very eivil. At first they thought me dying, l wain i 
very weak, and eon hi not &|*eak e v» epl drawling. I u ed I 
go on the wafer every day, and that &e t me «|c I revive 
tiny by day wonderfully, I wua there nearly finer week*, ti 
tltme 1*1, It wm n very trying time, yet §«erln*f*H I dioidd ti« 
have been at rung enough I adore that time and to go by sttj 
*»elf ! 1 eniu|H*x**d it Lyra a day, I think* from the day I g* 

there. Hay nmking wins going »m while I wan there, t wer 
Up to the Monte Pellegrino ; I went to the Hydra ease, Ac* 
but I made very little tine of my time, e* peri tug to nail ahum 
daily, and home #dek and tntteh dn*a|*| wanted ml the delay, 
went n great deal into the public garden, called, I think, th 
Villa Ileitle, uud along tin* !*m* h ouitdile* mtnm | in the xrtiti 
However, they told sue 1 mutt not go out in the middle of fit 
tiny, though its the <4mde. Saner mir* there were *ein*rni 
and very trying, the wind like n furnace, Tin* cloud* wer 
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blue, the tawny mountains looking wondrous. I dined besides 
at the merchant’s, at Mr. Thomas’s, a merchant living two or 
three miles out on the Monreale road — a married man. The 
day before I sailed I met there Mr. Page of Ch. Ch. I called 
on the German who had passed and come out to me when I lay 
in the cabin on the road under Castel Juan. My conveyance 
in which 1 had come to Palermo came from Palermo. All this 
time 1 knew my friends in England were in a state of anxiety, 
but 1 had no means of communicating with them. My ‘private 
diary J for 1833 gives many daily details. 

I loft Gonnaro at Palermo ; he was to go back to Naples 
to his wife and family. Since, I have heard he is in Lord 
(Barrington’s family in England. He was, humanly speaking, 
the preserver of my life, 1 think. What I should have done 
without him 1 cannot think. He nursed me as a child. An 
English servant never could do what he did. Ho had once 
been deranged, and was easily overset by liquor. I found him 
so at Palermo, though he denied it. He once or twice left me 
a whole day, or a long while. 

When we parted, I fancy I gave him about 10£. over and 
above his wages and a character written. Before I had given 
him anything, ho began to spell for something ; but what ho 
thought of was an old blue cloak of mine, which I had had 
since 1823 ; a little thing for him to set his services at— at 
the game time a great thing for me to give, for I had an affec- 
tum for it. It had nursed me all through my illness ; had ever 
been put on my bod, put on me when I rose to have my bed 
made', &e. I had nearly lost it at Corfu — it was stolen by a 
soldier, but recovered. I have it still. I have brought it up 
hero to Littlemore, and on some cold nights I have had it on 
my bed, I have so few things to sympathise with me that I 
take to cloaks.— [March 25, 1840.1 

[April 24, 1874. — I wonder I have not mentioned how I 
simply lost my memory as to how T came to be ill and in bed, 
and how strangely, by little and little, first one fact came back 
to me, then another, till at length I realised my journey and 
my illness in continuity.] 

[Littlemore: March 25, 1840.] The thought keeps pressing 
cm me while I write this, what am I writing it for ? Fi r 
myself I may look at it once or twice in my life, and what 
sympathy is there in my looking at it ? . . . Who will care to 
be told such details as 1 have put down above 1 Shall I ever 
have in my old age spiritual children who will take an interest ? 
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How tinm in patina on ! I nwm to ho m-oimifmj* myisolf to 
tho iiloft of hoing oUl. H ««•»*»»* hut yrstoniav that f ho Whigs 
into j«»\vt*r ; atinthiT sm*h to morrow \v it! make mo almost 
fifty - an ohlorlv man. \\ hat a <hyam is Ills* ! I usnl to 
rogrot festival <lavH going ««> quirk. Tin y an* mmo tuul thoy 
mo pmo ; hut so it is. Timo is nothing oxropt as tho ami of 
otornity. 


THE START OE THE MOVEMENT 


Ihiou the long illness, fever, and consequent weakness in 
Hicily, the solitude of the sea, and the hurried journey, there 
followed at once the plunge into the Movement. On July 14 
Mr. Keble preached his assize sermon, ‘which/ Dr. Newman 
says in his ‘ Apologia/ ‘ I have ever thought the beginning of 
the Movement/ 

The Editor is allowed to open what may be regarded as a 
history of the Movement, through the correspondence of its 
movers, with the following sentences from the pen best fitted 
to write upon it 

‘Mr. Newman landed in England at a critical moment, 
it was the moment when the fears for tho Church, which had 
long been growing, and which arose, not merely from tho 
designs, avowed or surmised, of her enemies, but from tho 
helplessness of her friends, had led at length to tho resolution 
in a few bravo and zealous men to speak out and to act. Ten 
Irish bishoprics had been at a sweep suppressed, and Church 
people were told to be thankful that tilings were not worse. 
It was time to move if there was to bo any moving at all. 
The month of July 1833 saw several things. Tho resolution 
was taken, Mr. Palmer has told us, in meetings chiefly in Oriel 
Uommon- Room, by himself, Mr. Fronde, and Mr. Keble, “to 
unite and associate in defence of tho Church.” On July 14 
Mr. Keble preached his famous sermon on National Apostasy. 
Between July 25 and 29 a meeting was held at Mr. Rose’s 
rectory at Hadleigh, at which were present Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Fronde, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. Rose. Mr. Keble was to have 
been there, but there is evidence that ho was not. Mr. New- 
man was not there. There appears to have boon some division 
of opinion at the meeting, but two points were agreed on : to 
fight for the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession and for tho 
integrity of the Prayer Book. And two things followed from 
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it t li % 4 plan of aaxncifitiu# for drfrnro of tlm Chutvh, and tlm 
u TrnHs for tlm Tinmn/' Mr, Newman was not at tlm mind- 
ing, hut hi 1 liii.it utroady KUggwtod tlm plan of mmeuii ion to 
Kmudo and Kohh% with w hom ho was in oh 00 rormsp* mdr imr ; 
and, ns anon m tin* dotonuiimtion was tah»»n to mmv, 1 «\ with 
Mr. Palnmr, took tlm labouring «mrs in tlm Hlhri vvhirh fol- 
io wntl it/ 

ft may ho wrll to luitmipnfr thn rapid tarn ran «f moots in 
tho last half of JS.'W hy giving Imrn u fmgnmntury diary, 
writ ton hy Mr, Now man, tho final words of whirh hoar tlm 
dato l tooomhnr «th l*Tk This umuusrript mans to givo tlm 
first mttfjtfoHtiiiu of what i.vumd in m mtunorahlr 11 stir and 
oflVnl, Who tin* * miggrshu" ‘ was, whom tho w ritor 4 will not 
nnmo/ is not known to tho Kilt tor, 

ft was tho habit of Mr, Now man itt fmiowrihing lotting 
and tvt-ord* (as in this tliary) to intorj«dato short untoa, 0111* 
Itodyiug thorn within hraokots, in tlm narruth o. This syMtuit 
will la* rot a i not!, Wlintovor oxplanatorv ronuimtt! onohmotl in 
bmokots stands in tho pa *40 if soft", imi*t !*■* tmtlorsfootl to ho 
from tho pon of «f , It, S\ tho only titlo whirh no rtnuigo ran 
put out of dato. 

KUMfMt^rAtlV I H vtlV, 

OnW, />o#v#»/#rf f», t$*U!, Robin proaohot! his asd/r nornion 
July t h and tho Advorliniutmtit 1 prolix od to it wu* tlm first 
intimation of what wiw to follow 0*1 our part, 

I mm low spirit od about tho Mato of things, and thought 
nothing could ho dotio, w hon otm, whom I will not nnmo, 
Miggrsital wfmthor Koitmthittg rmttd not In* don** in tho way 
of a ki aunty, assmuaf ion, A*t\, for (iiurrli purjawH, or it! Irnat 
ho pmssod tut* to do Moiiiof hi t*|| that I thought of it, I forgot 
whirh, 

I wrolt* to Frmtdo, I think, who wm in K wu, and In 
Krt»l*\ urging on tho InUnr thn gift wn had rommittnd to %m 
in Rung in < Hford, whirh wait a kind of nnntrn and f nidi f toft- 
nry sontvn of good pttnrijdus. On Ida doubting aUiiit it, I 
wrote him wo*d liu might join it or not! hut thn huigtm wm in 
e*h»Uuict*. It was a fart, not a projrH, Fronde mid I were 
tlm only two timmlwra at that moment. I i\\m w j rute to 

t Hint !» t when |ntbU#htul, 
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Palmer or spoke, and he liked the notion much. Hose, too, 
was written to, and he came into it. This was at the end 

of J lily. 

I wrote to various friends in August, but cannot tell what 
was actually accomplished towards our object in that month. 

I thought I brought out the first Tract in the course of it, but 
the printer’s bill dates it September 9. 

Shortly after the first sheet and a half of tracts were out, 
Palmer went into Warwickshire, and excited a great interest 
there by the notion of an Association. By-the-bye, I should 
have said that in August Keble wrote his ‘Declaration of 
Principles and Objects/ which we are now at length publish- 
ing. Palmer took it down to Coventry. It was thought not 
Businesslike enough, and ‘ Suggestions for an Association ’ was 
written by Palmer, which on his return I re-wrote, and 
Ogilvie corrected. This paper was largely circulated ; the 
tracts stopping which Palmer thought too violent. 

By this time my views had much cleared on the whole 
subject of our proceedings. I was strongly against an asso- 
ciation, i.e. any body in which a majority bound a minority, 
and liked Keble’s way of putting it, 4 we pledge ourselves one 
to another in our several stations, reserving our canonical 
obedience.’ I found a great many people agree with me. 
Palmer went up to town at the end of October to Archdeacon 
Bailey, Mr. Norris, &c. I wrote out for him clearly my views, 
and he came into them. 

Then I began reprinting my tracts most earnestly, and 
distributing them. I had before this written to Bose how we 
had best start agitating. He recommended an address to the 
Archbishop. When Palmer went to town the draught of the 
address from Keble ought to have gone with him. But there 
was a delay between Keble and Proude, who was going down 
on his way to Barbadoes, and I was obliged to send up to 
Palmer a draught of my own. This, in itself too moderate, 
since I wrote under the fear of Palmer’s thinking mo ultra, 
was further weakened by Palmer in London, who struck out 
all mention of c extra-ecclesiastical interference/ and was still 
further diluted by our friends in London. Thus it came down 
to us, and written in a most wretched style. We polished it, 
struck out some offensive passages, and sent it back. It cam© 
down again as uncouth, and almost as offensive, as before. 
We amended it, and printed it; then circulated it far and 
wide. 
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Meanwhile the friends of the Church who in any sense 
listened to us split into two views of the subject — one party 
for a Society, the other for Tracts. The associationists abomi- I 
natecl, or at least were offended at, the tracts ; the distributors 
of the tracts dreaded an association as being anti-episcopal, 
productive of parly spirit, and open to secret influences, <fcc. 

In Oxford the unpopularity of the tracts was made a reason 
for denouncing the Association. Mr. Norris and his friends 
in London made Palmer abjure the Tract system. Pose was 
for the tracts. Pusey and Harrison of Christchurch took 
them up. Archdeacon Proude wanted a monthly supply of 
them — an idea of which I hope to take advantage, and get 
friends everywhere to let me send them to them periodically. 

Dr. Spry warmly approved the tracts. The Bishop of Win- 
chester expressed approval. At Bowden’s suggestion we mad© 
Turrill’s our dep6t. 

At the end of November the questions became frequent, 
c How are we to act % ’ and to myself, Do you approve an 
association or not V So I wished to bring out Keble’s 
original paper above alluded to. On going to Palmer I found 
Mr. Norris had almost cast off address, Association, and all, 
being frightened at the laxity of the address. Palmer seemed 
to assent to the proposal I came to him about. [This is 
expressed in P.’s letter without a date. — J. H. N.] 

Wednesday , November 27. — E. Churton came down from 
London with the considerate desire of setting matters right 
between Mr. Norris and Palmer. He wanted the address 
altered, but found that impossible. 

When I spoke to Palmer again about Keble’s paper, ho 
was most earnestly opposed to the notion of printing it [this 
is expressed in P.’s letter of November 29], but I determined 
to do so.^ He was to see it in proof. Accidents delayed the 
publication of it. Christie and Copeland had a talk with 
him, and his indisposition to it was lessened. Palmer seems 
to have thought that our joining the tracts to a project of 
Association in one paper interfered with his promise to 
Mr. Norris. • 

Tuesday , December 3. — Perceval called and made my 
acquaintance.* Thinks the address weak ; assists the tracts. 

The c Record ’ took notice of and quoted the tracts. Before 
this Rickards had written to me, strongly disapproving of 
parts of them. R, Wilberforce also. 

December 5.— Letter from the editor of the c Record/ 
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declining (or something like it) to receive any more communi- 
cations from me, and expostulating about the tracts. I had 
sent him some letters on Church discipline. 

December G.— An attack upon us in the £ Record.’ The 
1 Standard ’ began attacks on Dissenters in a series of letters. 
.Letter from Rose approving of the tracts, urging their con- 
ti nuance, and mentioning his intention to insert them in the 
magazine ; from Turrill, saying they were approved, sold well, 
and that I 10 wanted more ; and from the Librarian of the 
British Museum requesting copies. 

December If). — Since the last date the ‘Record’ has re- 
tracted the violence of its attack, apparently having been ex- 
postulated with hy correspondents, who defended the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession while they gave us up. Thus it 
has, in fact, advertised us. I hear, too, that the ‘ Christian 
Observer’ has attacked us— -nay, Oriel by name. The Bishop 
of London has turned round, and advocates the signing of 
the address in his diocese, on the ground that it is the least 
of two evils. He has denied, moreover, that he had any- 
thing to do with a Ministerial Liturgical Reform. Stronger 
and stronger reports of the intention of ministers to intro- 
duce some swooping measure, certainly ecclesiastical, if not 
liturgical. 

December 29.— The ‘ Record ’ has taken up ‘the Movement 
begun at Oxford’ and the association, but has declared the 
tracts have been recalled and others substituted ! I have 
seen the * Christian Observer,’ which does not mention Oriel 
by name, but is very vehement. The Bishop of London is 
said to have retracted his approval of the address, and again 
recalled his retractation. The ministers are said to bo sur- 
prised and annoyed at our Movement. 

[This diary did not got further than this. — J. II. N.] 

The earliest correspondence connected with, but preceding, 
the start of the Movement relates to the little gathering of 
High Churchmen at Hadleigh, Mr. Rose’s living in Suffolk. 
Ah Editor of the ‘British Magazine’ Mr. Rose had for some 
time been in communication with Mr. Newman and his 
friends. The previous duly, 1832, lie had visited Oxford as 
Mr, Palmer of Worcesters guest, and his impressions of 
Oxford and of the men to whom his host introduced him are 
given in a loiter which the reader has already read in the 
order of its date* 
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lt#u*a!ly hum |wg«* 'M'J, 

Iti;v, J. K khm: to IUv. *h II. SV.wmaw 

JiiI,/ isn:i 

I mean to semi \mt on tin' other j-n'e some imnuvi of 
|i*n'Si»ns to wloon J wish Ihirkn* nmt Ui%in*»t»»n to ^»ot*i rr»ph *4 
«»f my nofiiooi |tm N .it i**na! Af***%t,4.Hy A it. X,j t 
wise, like many u( its 1* tiers, it w til Mimty jmsn nwiiy m n 
flro-iuii. 

Ah you my {niUttliit^ to tin 4 * Anon* ' j one's UpUHriilii t]o 
tittle* 4 *! grem iOOierahle tvliru ton 4 eotneg to look rtmllf tiVt'tp 
them ; Imf I »m»» mum |*u t uj« w if 1 i thut, in* with other 

nn§*ieu.mnt geemm**% or r* ahl o*, for a rh«* to o of «totn$ n hatfk 
jimmy worth of ***#*I, I am mtirh tn <1^11* with you 

t Imf \ vty fi’W of tntr brethren ar«* yet m the n^lit of 

sttiittl for h*nkint$ #*t tins «}tie*tmn ; I nil I *lr$*r!ei iuu**h on the 
iliiiiihfiiitini;' |tow**r **f $% little wholesome | 4 «U's«**nit imh. Nothing 
in tin* worht that wo « at* writ** is Mmr * 1 likely to *I*» gut*| 

gnultiitlly limn bringing forward *i*eh r wm|*Ie* m St. Am- 
hnw**, %i*t\ [ allusion to my |*rn|rete*| *t *hmvh **f the Fathers *j» 
Fray fin if w it It nil your might , , . I 4 ii* wry asi\ioiih that, 
whatever nin 4 line* jnihltrly, whether alone #»r 11* rnnrrii. with 
nthero, nhotthl he somehow »wit**li*mr*| «'j*i 4 e*«j*iilly ; nt nl | *{*1 
ttnj*e Fr*»ii*lt* w ill bring iu liMim* m g*N«t ojuninmi m to 

w'liiit their I i*»r« I i*hi|**i (of eanrite I *to not mown your Whitti'lvM* 

lk*t\) W'lilllft ItilV** 11% 

litirrrll Frmote, »■* has Urn anol, no one of the jiurty at 
J Iiullrigll, Til** following let lea to Sir. New m*iu nil'll |||i 
r**j**»rl of jtrnrerdtitgs uml In* *injurs%i« 4 *s , 

Utcv, It, 11. Four UK tn 111: V' J. If. 

*/»i/y lift, 1 sriil, 

I #ottt| you n lino nr two to my w-lmt wo hut** l**m nltotih 
1 floii't think U**m* lik*"** the tmimn *4 jntttmg 4 f*yra ‘ mh* tin* 
f**»rf***|**»iwloiioo, IS, It i r, timi tlm ® fliitinli X| 9 

ilioill** tint !»* uoff* for tS*«i * t«Vr<r A|^t%lo!*m,'j I Itiltl 

tlint iiitr iioliiu* *4 quitting it s*»|mrut * 4 ruiios u, lull ho m*«*tiit*it 
In think th*H it wniihl I*** 11 fntltir**, tliMii^ii ho ijitl not *Miy mt, 
Mv own im! hit* i« ihnf, with f!t«* n.<Mn*t 4 »ti«H* «#f Mtlh*r will 
otlwr^! we Ifii^ht %um II |*tarriy uf j*r*ii** m 
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'Well a,s verse, with IKLe bio’s name, Excubice Apostolicce, exact! 

tlae pktP- oxxx? present c Lyra , 5 i.e. generally of persona 
re Hgioix nmd now ctxxd *tlx® lx ecclesiastical. I think, as in it 
nature it must exclude facts, it would take very little trouble 
^nd. I should not despair of a very great sale if we made j 
Proper use of KehLe's good fame among the Evangelicals. be 
us start the first number about Advent. ... 

They QJST.B ,-— -*£ m th-O mooting at Hadleigh] think that n 
one will ax t tciul xtt present to anything one says about th 
appointment of hislxops- I see that Rose has not abandons 
Conservative ^°pes himself, and is in suspense. . . . Hi 
notion is, that tho most important subject to which you ca] 
direct your reading at present is the meaning of Canonica 
Obedience, which we have all sworn to our bishops; for tha 
this is likely to be the only support of Church govemmen 
when the State refuses to support it. I myself have a mos 
indistinct idea of what I am bound to ; yet the oath mus 
certainly contemplate something definite, and sufficient to pre 
serve practical six b o r d i n *xt ion . 

Hose has many- <goodL notions, and I like him much, but Ik 
is not yet an Apostolical. 

Perceval is sx very delightful fellow in yOos — a regula 
thorough going A-postolical ; but I think Keble should wan 
him against putting* himself in the way of excitement. Souk 
of the things ho says a md does make me feel rather odd. ; 
am sure lie should "be sot to work on something dull that woul< 
keep his thoughts from matters of present interest. I neve 
saw a fellow that seemed, more entirely absorbed heart am 
soul in the cause of the Church, and without the remotes 
approach to self-sufficiency, which his writing so often wit] 
his name made one suspect. 

I have not heard from Rickards ; so I have not venture^ 
to go uninvited. X go to Round to-morrow, and shall pa; 
Archdeacon Lyall a. visit afterwards. He is a most agreeabl 
man, and clever, and X should think not a mere Conservativ 
at heart, though no A-postolical. 

Hose has just "been throwing out a notion that might b 
made something of - that is, that we should proceed to elect 
Lay By nod, as SccXSo^os- of the Church of England. ... 
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lU;v. J. II, Xim*m t« Ur.v. A Kmim?, 

ih't-ri r», 

# * , i*i.ihll«*p h i * infill M» 4 tf**m U***;*\ Mnl I hull 
fftilii Fmtnh% an v*m j*i**Uil*ly hn*n, Frwinlw n nhrn I. 
with I {»»,•*«', w huh nui-il n»*f W, I thinly, l«#4 it* % 
return «f nvmit ?», h ln*|«*og Fi *t : till wi; 

M «|1 If, ||V«!i't i*»1* | U* l*' |IilJ-*vri|U!»% thr »0 U fW* frAWift Wtl 

f»lk m ih** i* il »*t I hi’ f« **iv nothing a; 

Hot £*rit*if |*iv|*<tr***l iW it »tnl y<4 vin fnny |m»tn«t 
iiit*ivsunvk vu* think ttnrhrritriu* IC**^*? hn* <* ttMfmnof % 
In v *iml rlrriral, nmt let t*«4 if a* mi mriningn f*#r thn 
mil’ lining |H|fc **f» «#, w ill *1| hit think* lion »t*ihh\ ! ri ij 
to «*titti|Htuntl hi thri w»y I 

| hi vtiti tint think vti* 4n*ttlbr| »*rt- in a# tinirl 

wnv of & rWi«fy *m* f « *, t*» taka* unwHttrt'-* 

ritvuliitinu of tra* i* t j**ui»j*hh4*, A*?-, an* I I** writs* nyti 
rally t«* *1 ir tt|» i*iir frodnri. Wmihl «t l*< 

Arrlshritioj* f I towhyl to know th*? frrltng* of |**»j*h* Hi 
aptwlt t»n tin* irnniil moling * l*n n«4 y*»n think vs 
got timnv ntgtutttirr* titular th«? liwiing of * W«\ tin* 
*igttntl tuninhont of tin* Fnrior'tnty *4 i.Kf«r*i*1 Ihmw 
Ifitkriti lottnr 1 *4tow thni jnsMn* twi* ilu not hntr *4 
(iruh&tkm which *$tirit toon In their I 

Might tint flin Arriihrihnn I#* r !*<*•**» **« | hy it- f 

I hi ynti kit«w etimtgh of tint law to 

wlnii the clergy of Wit«orfor4 *hmthl tin f If yntt r*i, 
that they ought- tint f« til *nv it |l*n.h«|i *4 t*a*4tet # ought 
tnthi niir |mrt iti J»tirriii|$ llmiti itj». nr $« U|t tin? 

In rtiftitwiitn it lliihfiji nf Wntnrf*»rtl f 

.A frintnl of tiitiin W on thiH |m*int, *tt4 Ini 

writing to » oloviQfmAn in tmlnnd mt tin? inhjnrt, 1% 
ri |tr»j«rttli for ll«^t » tli||t%t nf thn l%«tml$tnl 
1 mn itfiiiniii t» *m* it. |«f^r in tint fmm ymi 

unhjnrt nf riritntJ m%mmimunknt%%m^ ntt*4i mftm gHvn m 
In fnnk fnr, MnttiJy it wmiltl I m *4 grrnt ttw?, 

I Imvo written ittm «r t.wn iwip««ri *m Kt, A nil trow?, I 
tliflttlnni ithmtil thnttt till Frinni** «t^l^ hi* nyn iri'ti 
milynitf it tiiit tlti}nilP nfmmt Mi? CAiir*4r*, IVrlut}^ 1 4n 
his onmlttot HiPftifiwttiH tir%i. A« t« ynnr ji 

th» lii»t|tltit« iji|tmtinn # tilths it til rn* will tt> I, 

* $m p., im 
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formidable, I should like to do it. I do not know Bishop 
J ebb’s arguments, but it seems so open to common sense that 
a Church must have discipline (else, might a figure exist with- 
out outline) that it seems as if our business was rather to 
accustom the imagination of men to the notion than to con- 
vince their reason. 

I fear they did not get on very well at Hadleigh. Froude 
wants you to give your friend Arthur Perceval a bit of advice, 
which I think Froude himself partly requires. We shall lose 
all our influence when times are worse, if we are prematurely 
violent. I heartily wish things may keep quiet for a year or 
two, that we may ascertain our position, get up precedents, 
and know our duty. Palmer thinks both Froude and Perceval 
very deficient in learning, and therefore rash. 

1 do not think we have yet made as much as we ought of 
our situation at Oxford, and of the deference paid to it through 
the country. Are not many eyes looking towards us every- 
where, not as i masters and scholars,’ but as residents ; so 
that all our acts, as coming from the University, might have 
the authority of a vote of Convocation almost, in such cases as 
when Convocation cannot be expected to speak out ? Now no 
party is likely to ho active in Oxford but ourselves, so the field 
is before us. Do let us agree on some plan as to writing 
letters to our friends, just as if we were canvassing. Now, if 
1 could say that other persons agreed with me in thinking it 
desirable to say and do all in our power to stir up the Church, 
and if I knew the points of agreement — i.e. if wo were to settle 
on sorne uniform plan of talking as to principles, (fee. — then I 
would not mind writing, as in an election, canvassing, to men 
I knew very little of. Pray think of this, and send me a 
sketch of principles—' e.g. that by the Irish Bill the Church’s 
liberties are invaded, <fee. And should wo not aim at getting 
tip petitions next year to the King ? . . . What do you think 
of preaching about the state of things % Of course no one 
should do so who is not conscious to himself that he is free 
from excitement, nay sick of all the nasty bustle. ... If wo 
leave our flocks in ignorance . . . will they not bo surprised 
at a call to follow us from the Establishment, should it come 
to that 1 
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Hr.v, J, K t:tu,K t*» Ut v, J, It. Ni;wm\v. 


| Few of his Idler*, an’ dated, w hh'lt tins keen a miuiyc o{ 


great trouble.—- J. H. N,J 

Many thanks my dear N , for y* *nr kind I* *1154 letter, If f 
could answer half the ijm* turn, tn si t should he u utitrli wimt 
matt than t am. Ah o»!»rrmn^ Mater Kerlcsm, t tiink If the 
lindieighun* could not agree J referring to flic High t limvh 
Meet ini; at this time at Hones living. - J, It. N , )» where Intty 
ijntttm*? mutton will you find *i\ men to agree together f Hut 
I tjuitr agree with you that- Umhc’h Magazine muni he supported 
— unless lie actually rat'*, which I never w ill hetseve till I see 
it, Ah tdr ! turret!, he i» so ntninv ed ju-.t now at Ids project 
not being accept is l that I count his dissatisfaction for wry 
little. 

Now ns to what- situ!! t*e done, first mill f*utun*»#f. wilt tin 
hishnp «»f them all give uh a hint ? It would tie m* vrry much 
Idler ami more satisfactory to l#« acting under them, even 
though one might not always think they gave the wisest orders 
in the world, This I mentioned to Hone when I wrote to him 
lust* and I Impe he will lie nl»|e to give us a hint, lie need not 
name any twine** as their l^inUhips are so eery coy. Next m 
to my own feeling ., 1 think my mind is made up thus fur, 
that I cannot take the (htth **/ m the nettue which 

the (legislature clearly nmv puts ui«m it i cannot tnvypi any 
curacy or office in the flittrrlt »*/ Knghwd ; hut I have not 
made up my mind that I am Uamd to resign what I Inna*. 
Indeed, t rather think not, now that I have given public notice 
in W'liai respect I differ from their count ruction. A Ho, t am 
convinced of the propriety of preaching; and otherwise pre* 
paring; one* flock for some trial of their tliusvlt principle*. 
Indeed, 1 have already h^uit to do so ; ami I am meditating 
Moittdhing of the kind in print. If for no other reason, it 
nhould itn done to ohtnin the prayers of the well iJisjuiMth 
Ainu, I am wire the thing can he matte plain to them and In* 
tereating* Hat, w ithout any kind of high jmlitirui seasoning, I 
don’t any with* mt making t hem indignant ; hut if are rt%lt»i f 
flwt will not la* tmr fault. 

Then mimes the rptestton w}mt line we should tuk« in lli« 
4 British Magazine/ «£*•., and this is where I want! if {M%,4Me$ 
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utitJicn-tf a > an <l if wot, very good advice. I feel myself terribly 
unlearnt^ > but, 'with all deference to Palmer, is it so much a 
u 'atter of learning 1 . . . Saving, therefore, errors through 
i8n.orartce, this is my feeling of what ought to he done. *Jf 
tiler© is »*iy chance of such a reaction, as shall lead the State 
to nien<l what has been done, re-establish the ten bishops in 
Trola.ii.cl, and make the nation pay the church rates, by all 
moVtns lot us wait for it (I confess it seems to me as unlikely 
as tli© 1 Juke of Bedford’s restoring Tavistock Abbey) ; but if 
ill© €*tion do not amount to a retractation of the anti- 

(hurch principle, X think we ought to he prepared to sacrifice 
any or xUl of our endowments sooner than sanction it. 4 Take 
every pound, shilling, and penny, and the curse of sacrilege 
aloxi££ with it ; only let us make our own bishops, and be go- 
verned by our own laws/ This is the length I am prepared 
to go * but of course if we could get our liberty at an easier 
price, so much the better. Only X don’t see what you gain by 
Having ** Synod, as long as the ruling members of that Synod 
are non limited by an infidel Government. This would make 
me Hesitate about Rose’s compromise ; but perhaps a greater 
KRoritico of property, in addition to the rates, would purchase 
the Ixislxop 8 ’ nomination for us ; and then the Synod would he 
worth 1* aving. I see old Whately and the * Times ’ have both 
bee xx lxx*onehing something of the sort {par nobile), and this 
you will nay ought to make me suspect it; but, however, it 
BoemK ixh If the thing were feasible. This may give you a rough 
notion of what I should like to be driving at in letters and 
the M and perhaps in tracts and pamphlets. 1 

Your cpicHtion about, the bishopric of Waterford seems to me 
to involve it all; but I fancied that Palmer had long ago 
throw n cold water on any notion of resistance there at present. 
Tho wl iole matter appears to mo newly modified, and made 
infinitely more simple, and more within everybody’s reach, by 
the notorious anti-Christianity of the House of Commons. 
That* xx Hikes it a stronger case than Bt. Ambrose against Va- 
hmtxxxixxn or Thecnlosius ; and I think should bo dinned into 
ears in every safe way. 

i like the notion of addresses to the Archbishop, hut have 
hiwl HUtdi ill-luck with the many which 1 have before now tried 
it* %tp, that T have little heart to originate one. When I 

hftvo done my Ihmtoml Letter , perhaps 1 may try an appeal 
fro* xx t ito new to the old Churchmen, or some such thing, 
dwelling especially on the point of supremacy and the Coro- 
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39a /frxav Xxivujm 

unlit*!! mill' 1 shell 14 like* U*% to try t he * 

lull: tear I might U* know my W*-k* Uatcr. 

IVrhftjH* I tony rtin n|* to * Kr**nl Monthly evening* m 
Ttiemlny iitonting. tl»*w I 4n*nl*l like !« meet i*nhucr uml 
y»m ! 

!l i;v* IL J, Urnr* to Ht;v. J, II, Nkwm\n, 

20, I $4 A 

Your jacket i » Min t ii* * I atoilt hegtn your wrien 

J‘ Church of the Father*! * 1] in Oct olier, mu t Imp and trust 
flint- y*m tony lie aide nml willing to continue it very lung, | 
deeitlv regret that I mtiht not have the jdwmre of feeing vuu 
lit Ilmtbigh, I am, a.** you may well Mt|«|»»»c, 11 gt**i ileal 
dinHemt ami |fcr|4e*rd hy tie* M*»|»etiae ami uncertainty 
which hang; aruumt my tut tire movement*, Ibsi in the only 
tiling which I now crave, ami far which I am tit ; hut them 
aroma in* |*m*J*eet of that. * * * 

I fervent Jy (toxin that I may myself l*e ^|»ar«4 from going 
tn I Jurhitm, which under i in u«at«Mie , i of health I i4**»tihl 
have covet ett* m the duties* of the tVotV? fc anr will m* much lb 
in the ft »r mat bn of clergy, IVajr forgive all thia egotbin. 1 
inti hardly tHfunl to anything rUr. 

Itr.v, It It. ffantmt to Hta. *t It Ntmimr, 

Amjn 3 t tl, 

, » , A* to IliV Jirnarlting I- have, **U the whole* tweti MIC * 
ee.v-»ful. . , » 1 liavc written a Martin »n on the duty of contour* 
{tinting a time when the law of the la ml »hu!l erase to Ini 
the Saw of the Church ; am! I h«{m to get it §»reaehe4 hy 11 
friend of itfifin nt the JlWt«|»# vbitatbn. My father _ think# 
it mmi ieiiijieriite nml out War-lory, If 1 hail strong tonga I 
dmM go it Unit the country holding forth* 

It luw lately cornu into my head that the {benefit *tale «rf 
thing# in England make* m% uftMtlng for muting the monastic 
system, Collegia of tttttttnrriftHl pricatn would he the rlimjw^t 
(tiiaathb w#i y of |*rt»vttlittg effect tijilly for the »)»irittml want# of 
a targe jaijtukibtt. 

It*?, J, If* N kwh am to Hkv. II*- II. Fiftinm, 

2 A I 

lleint the encii^al imn*iciiiw* f ‘ IlotneTInnigtita Ahr«w4'frt«l 
wwl it hack forthwith. I tin not wbh yon to my if b noma*nai*, 
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for I know it ; but whether it is flippant, by which I mean 
what Kebl© blames in Arnold’s writings, conversational . You 
will see there are few enough facts. If I go on there will be 
a chapter on the Gregorian Chants, if possible ; and on 
painting, <kc., in which Eroude loquitur. Perhaps in another 
I may have a dialogue and bring in some good sentiments 
(l propos of the Telegraph Bill or the Solfatara ; and I want 
you to write a chapter on Prance, or at least to supply an 
account of Lamennais’ system. 

A friend of Mr. Newman’s, admitted to the knowledge of 
the task imposed on the Editor, thus speaks of the papers 
published under the title of * Home Thoughts Abroad/ 
Writing in 1885, he says 

You should see some papers in the c British Magazine/ 
1 835 6 (I should think), entitled (I also think) ‘Home 
Thoughts Abroad/ which were the first to turn people’s 
minds from the classical antiquities and fine arts of Borne to 
its Christian associations. It was a new idea to me when I 
read the paper, and I really think to everybody else. Now 
any one would say it never was otherwise ; the fact was, 
however, that no one then thought of Borne in connexion 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, much less St. Leo and St. 
Gregory, or of sumptuous worship as anything but a kind of 
theatrical sight So that the paper had an originality then 
which is now eclipsed by satellites of his satellites. 1 

Bev. C. F. Goughtly to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

Penshurst : August 22, 1833. 

You might safely have assumed tluyt I would most gladly 
join your society— what do you call it h A Conservative 
Church Society 9— and urge others to do the same. Of my 
neighbours, the Bev. G. B,, a sharp intelligent little man, 

1 The paper enclosed to Fronde did not really appear till 183G, after- 
wards* reprinted in * Discussions and Arguments ’ published by Dr. 
Newman in I 872. The opening advertisement says of the six portions 
of which it (the volume) consists « The first appeared in the British 
MMqtmmin the spring of 18JW under the title of “Home Thoughts 
Abroad." * As that title was intended for a series of papers which were 
never written, and is unsuitable fora single instalment of them, another 
heading haw been selected for it answering more exactly to the parti- 
eadar subject of which it treats. Tim present title is, ‘ How to Accom- 
plish It,*-- Kd. 
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I do not deny I look upon you as an ultra. ... I will not 
for a moment conceal that I look upon you as very extreme 
in , your opinions . . . and I should say that I share the 
opinions, generally speaking, of those Evangelicals of whom 
you ask me whether ‘ I do not think there is great hope . . .’ 
Golightly, 1. believe, has told you that my opinions are not 
quite 4 satisfactory. * 

Rev. W. Palmer of Worcester to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

August 31, 1833. 

I received a letter from Rose to-day, which has given me 
great pleasure, as I am sure it will you. But I will copy a bib 
of it, written ixr reply to my letter to him about the Society. 

1 1 have only just received your letter, and in reply can have 
no difficulty in saying that I enter warmly into your plan 
and feel that, as far as your description goes, no Churchman 
can entertain any objection to a Society the object of which 
is to disseminate right views as to the Church and the minis- 
try among our less informed brethren. But I want more dis- 
tinct accounts of your plans, and, if I had them, should not 
despair of getting sanction for them/ 

I have written in reply to this, stating again our two 
objects of maintaining the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, and the orthodoxy of the Prayer Book against 
Hocini&n innovations, and have informed him that our plans 
are to publish tracts, &c., on these subjects, and make use of 
the press, and that we should have a committee to revise, 
and pay great attention to the bishops, &c. But that on the 
details of our plans we wanted advice, and should be happy to 
take it. 1 also mentioned that we had many friends and sup- 
eriors, and that branches could be formed, and begged him 
to speak to his friends, and especially to the bishops. I had 
a letter from Perceval a day or two ago in reply to one which 
1 wrote, explaining the principles of the Association. He 
desires to be a member — so pray, Mr. Secretary, have the good- 
ness to put him on your list of candidates. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Oriel College: August 31, 1833. 

Mont probably I shall be in London the second week in 
October. It would give me real pleasure to find myselt with 
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IiWjsj I tit %'*»*| *• * * a ",*'**' ll*r> * Ili^l^l* ^ It W tt!iU*l 

|ty *4 !.*iin*h ! f s4*|r # fttol *«* liiw- W'lii.*!** ^nsl 

t'!||lt^:; t-. a * % ei'y I'ir eef'ly* s*is*l llirfw |i* a 

I ^niafiil iirrw nh*t |%rl4^ IliSS^f* i%lili#l t 

iili 4 ^shri^ I Ii4tr e*.«(iv*Uti4 l«*J ipy^lf fvlitof {with 
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another * man) 1 of a poetical series which comes out in the 
Magazine, and which always contains some good things, 
though perhaps you may consider the September number 
somewhat violent. 

But one gains nothing by sitting still. I sur ^ J} 10 
Apostles did not sit still : and agitation is the order ot the 
day. I do not at all fear for the result, were we thrown on 
the people, though for a while many of us would be distressed 
in re pecuniaria — not that I would advocate a separation of 
Church and State unless the nation does more tyrannical 
things against us; but I do feel I should be glad if it were 
done and over, much as the nation would lose by it j for I fear 
the Church is being corrupted by the union. 

, As to poor Whately, it is melancholy. Of course, to know 
him now is quite impossible, yet he has so many good qualities 
that it is impossible also not to feel for him. X fear his love 
of applause, popularity, &c., has been his snare ; for a man 
more void of, what are commonly called, selfish ends does not 
exist. 

My Mother and sisters desire me to send you their very 
kind remembrances. I found them quite well, after having 
almost despaired of ever seeing them again. I fell ill at Lyons 
again for two days, which frightened me, and made me travel 
fast (since I found I could) lest I should be laid up a second 
time in a foreign land. I am, thank God, i*emarkably well 
now. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to D. Rogers, Esq. 

Oriel College: August 31, 1833, 

* . . Thanks for the two letters, and the song, which will 
be the more acceptable because the present time is evil. A 
strange notion yours ! as . if we were not disposed more to cling 
to what was, on the ground of its being 4 fuit.’ Do you under- 
stand 1 Charles?!; aiid his line are the more dear on accost 
of the apostasy of others. Yet, ‘ I confess, Tory as I still am, 
theoretically and historically, I begin to be a Radical practi- 
cally. Do not let me misrepresent myself. I, of course, think 
that the most natural and becoming state of things is for the 
aristocratical power to be the upholder of the Church ; yet I 
cannot deny the plain fact that in most ages the latter has 
been based on a popular power. It was so in its rise, in the 
1 [N.B. This was Richard Hurrell Froude.] 






ctrtV'H of AtuhrftM* mid in flm dwy.s **f It« * krl, and it will \ H% m 
iipiiii, I uni profuiriug !ny*oh‘ f*»r *u»-h *1 of things, iUI< j 
tW fltw Htntplo mtntm, tin? Suto !m » d**ormd u M 
wo runnoi holj* ottr-Md***#. Von tnu t not think, howovor* tlmt 
1 mvHoIf intent to imatuu tin* downfall of f ho Monarchy l»v 

word or tlootl I mm! tin? W lug** uml Uuduah will roup thoiV 
pmpr glory* nmi wo Imi onjov tlnur Inut w- it hunt ouuuinttiiig 
ounudvos, Un thin ground, I urn nguitmt nil uhmmuvh on mtr 
jmrt tending to tljo **o|Miraftoi-i of 1 ittttvlt find Statu, siirlt tim 
putting the bWiop* out of Ikirlinmoiit, *ie * though* t ctinfo^ 
If tin* il***trti«’tivrw go imirli further m tlmir i^r^roiition of u* 

■ fv/, if they made Arnold n hidiup I wight eonddor it 
wrong to nmiutmu that jsndfiou longer* much I duudd wid* 
to do mi, AWf* no *# #* wo hat «* wt n|* Sf**iufh*t urn* the ktn^- 
tlom in deftwe of tin* (*hutvlt* t Vriottdy this i% vntt will ^ny, 
n dfigtdnr confident t*d coutmuountion, Unit# niuiml i»y m 
nmny ; hut f lu* tntr* #m*m* * elute** to «v, We tin not like our 
tinmen known, You may -?w%y an imndi it* vmi will to ntiy 
one iilmut the foot of I fin S* *•*«*!»»•** am! th*dr object* They 
are already started tin germ) in t Mttrthhire, iWottdtire* 
i.*kiumtU*r*htr*\ Berk** Suffolk «»>*! Kent tin* object Udng 
4 in make t lit* clergy nine t*» their mt tuition, to enforce the 
AjMtHtolirul Sttrre.H*4uit, and todefend the toltirgy.* Wo itimti 
to publish ntid circulate tracts, f hnvc* started with four, Wo 
think of a !|tii!rloriy tnitgamue* I w tdi I hod more money (a 
iW|**K*tid»lo wt»hh hut I have M|t*i*mlert*l none m Sicily, All 
tlii* plan of publication will not lotertVre with U**W** Maga* 
mm\ Everything m ye! writ hut wo are merely 

talking itlnmt it m yet* nml lunn got no ruh^ *H»m, My work: 
in }nt ( M%tng tlirotttih tlio |*r»’«w. l*o you rwolirrt. how I wm 
ImmI nbnut it fhw fitim two yrnrw* wlion I lm«i not. w-rttlofi » 
wortll It tii« now I toot* # It it m t|»o iwt t« r |*«»rt %4 a xmr nn« I n 
Imlf 1 I itiil wtttrwlint in it with nil mu I* ui int|i»ii«ii!« 
four* - yot I Iio|m* I )mv«« rnttitii it ti%l no hlnndor^ 

Wo nm hringttig out n Mfttigtttg 4 I*yrw * tin* Hopi*utiU*r 
in«lnsmti% w«»ll jtidging Uton will \m nliOiArd ut it, I atn ji|ru«*tt 
t« find wo itro r-itllrtl nut litt 4*MUtr f«*r wfmn tlttl it 

tmttfiii wliit li mu Id Itt^ mi fiiil of »ttrrr%t I t Itinti 

btwtii writing a mnim t#f j«ijwm for nillrd tl$o * ilnirrli of 

tlift Fiifltnm,* wltirh in th tnlwr ; I mmlimr 

wurk lM»itlr* f wlitrli m tint known yrt, Y«it w ill |*o iitutiiwl ui 
tliin nrrnunt ulwwt tnyurlk hut ut |»num«tl I hu%u uotldnn t4m 
t# tnii m think itlgtut, Kvt^rynnn §■» frwin tiMfutth m%*\ unthiug 
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ing on ^ *xnd yoxxr letvfcor certainly did not contain materials 
• m uc h oommeat or clov'clopmcnt. On© would think that a 
n who uses hiss oyes o.nd pen but seldom would abound in 
sayix'i^C 3 lie pxx t> pen to paper. Every sentence ought 

be a vix" w * 

I am ^txri>i*i«in^ly wol 1 , except that my hair has all deserted 
as is xiHunl after fovors. It seems so astonishing to be in 
gland so many Sil d forebodings : Le. I could not re- 

lcile nxy xuiagi nation, only my reason, to the notion I should 
?,r get TTxo way seemed so very long. Yet now I am 

?innin££ * ° got vexy dissatisfied with not having done more 
Sicily. lit was* xnost xtnlueky to bo detained three weeks in 
lermo, -vvUen I xxiiglxt> have been roving over the island. 
)\v glad I nhall V>© to «o© you as a Fellow. Everything went 
against# ana in Sioily tdhnt I made up my mind you were nn- 
Jcessful- I iwn. particularly obliged to you for your kind 
•entionm to my iVfothar’, according to my request. You have 
notion I tow useful your Tillemont already is. The ‘Church 
the Fa, taxors’ is i grent measure drawn up from it. 

Rkv. J. IT. Nbwman to Hbv. It. IT. Fuoude. 

Stptembw 2, 1833. 

. . . j\& to your* criticism on the doctrine [JST.B. of ‘Home 
oughts*, * viz. as ix^aiixH't the Church of Home, which I have 
<1 was possessed witlx the local spirit of Pagan Home] 
risto to I never will cease to maintain that idolatry is 
ong. 

I haver luul most favourable answers hitherto, so much so 
at I have been obliged to print some tracts in self-defence : 

. to save eontmxutl lot. for- writing. I send you two of them. 
d>lo thinks thorn. pompous, which I do not deny. I have 
fc heard from Itiekardn, but hope to establish something in 
ifolk tlx rough another. There is a clerical meeting in Berk- 
iro on tlxo 12 tlx, whivli Cotton and John Marriott attend, 
t© latte i* Iiuh talc on it tip warmly and will introduce the sub- 
it. Xhrlrnvr, wlxo was to have written to Cotton, is so ill as 
have j«et> off to Hastings. I fear Cotton thinks me hot 
methinjuc- Trow or cu,11h mo an ultra and yon an enthusiast, 

arriott 1 topes tlmougii Itis undo to set up a Society in Shrop- 
ire. son ItirH sont his approval to Keble, but is silent 

to bin fvdhosion. O^ilvio approves also 1 I walked to the 
nsccrat ton of Buxnmors Town Chapel the other day with 
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Until | now <4* Now fimttilWI). If k itHtomdiitiu how 

wo rttiWro* Ho <uIimU«<l I list! ho Con tod tin* mtiitHiry, n?p| | 
llinl hi*ho|*t woro fins'****! in Itolkuoiih though 1 mould havo 
nothing fn tin with minming tlmiii, in whhli 1**" jm|td«'iti‘od, 
®lninrn Moduy i*» ritvuhituu* my tnnHU m tanrnhidum hy 
|*oh! » I tin hold a ijivat d*%d umy l*o sintdn »*f thh im*dn of 
r ovulation in t Irn way of •«.*#*. Wo tn*|*o t*t huvn ii iipvi • 
ing horo t*l t f ty* iUouoowo, Marriott, and Mo/loy in a 
fortnight. iii'iitiiHtiin wan rutivm 1***1, -iV, la a# f*f***nt t hy 
KohloV* Hornum, I haw writ tent to Itogorv 

Uia. Jons Kkmm: t*i J. fh Kmnw, 

S*pt* mi*r t I K It It, 

1 *ond y«ni funli m I ran (hU It mi irart 4 Adhorotiro/ 1 jn\ J , 
tmim m*$iyr nifty u* mtdr* if hint |»t*»vnl ; hut if it, *»r any j*art of 
it f h worthy of *»«r ft until King* juro.*#, y*»t t i»n» hurohy tint In* 
rimnt in tin whn I yntt %% ill with it, lit** ti»i»m I *ttidy yuttr 

I mpor* jtho first trartnl tin* Ifottnr I hko l Innit. f non it**** 
tty* inkott Ihtrltiiio, Hf rmtmo tho Mngmnnn must rhutigo 
llltud*. 

t mtito forgot wltnu I *»nw y**u to »»tw**tL t** \«»u aU.*ui y*»ur 
kind tnought of moot toning no* at th*» imgit»iiing of y**nr I wok 
1 1 In* * Amin ‘|» 1 twill $t and fr«/y think it hail Wflnr tint I*#* 

dottt% it#i fur m. ji gtuvt, in ro*»jtoot. of th# m « »»*, \V«» haw .wn 

how rulinttlmt* tho An1tlti4n*|* of ttohhn an* I hi* ? vt t*uw 
Itmiiitif hy thoir notitimnd |*nt$ing and i*|m!tiug ou*1* nfltor, 
If. riitiivritH oh <*# avoid tho * of anything of t honor l. 
If wo worn not notion in ti kind of sot t**t*oth*o% tin* «*hji*rti«*n 
wottltl not Im nmr m nt mmi, IVny rno^nh-r, noil I tvitlly 
think y<m will with mo At nil ovont#*, I thunk ym 

with tilt «ny hourly titttl Imp hy ilogm^to l***m«o tnor*» worthy 
of llto intonchwi ninijiHttmiit* 

Ilttv. H. llwtuum m Rkv. 4 IL 

tl t 

It vo3t<.*i* mo ! Ititvo uni lu^nt nhto to toll y*m how myitklij? 
I onUtr ttthi tho nHumuro yntt }»n*|Mwi* ftw tmtinltitnitiK our 
|*rojn*r podlhm m C*htkt‘?» nnou tor?* in i\mm' m II ttnya, Kvoty ■ - 
thing ought to lut dontt hy m tlmt rim In* iluiin t*t ulaw tliiit 

1 iMkecuiKW to A|*^t«limt SmwoiMtt tlw e-ntirit ** 1 
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at least arcs in earnest when all around us seem in sport. 
The point to be maintained as to the Liturgy seems to me to 
Im to admit of no changes, but such only as are made and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Church ; they who are no 
Christians themselves must not legislate on matters of religion 
for those who are Christians. I would not stand forth and 
protest against alterations which were directed and approved, 
by what might property be called the same authority by which 
the same things have been done before among us. 

As far as my opinion goes for anything, 1 disapprove of 
the concealment of names. * I am small and of no reputation 5 
Ih an old plea for shrinking, which the best servants of God 
have never liked, and 1 like it not any better than they did. 
The sooner the tracts are begun the better. Be so good as to 
advance a subscription for me, according as you may see fit. 

Jtnv, J. !L Nrwman to It. E. Wilson - , Esq. 

Oriel College; September 8, 1833. 

• * * Your fears about my health are, I trust, as ground 
less as they am kind. True it is I had a fearful illness in 
H icily and escaped as by fire, yet I have quite recovered, 
except weakness in my joints, and am now better than I 
have ever been these seventeen years— that is, through my 
whole Oxford life. Whether tho blessing will last is another 

S piestion, but them can he no harm in boasting of what is a 
act, and what is a present, though it may be a transient, 
good. . • „ 

if we look into history, whether in the age of the Apostles, 
Bfc. Ambrose's, or St. Backet’s, still the people were the fulcrum 
of the Church’s power. Bo they may be again. Therefore, 
impact on your return to England to see us all cautious, long- 
headed, unfeeling, unflinching Iladicals. We have set up 
Church Societies all over tho kingdom, or at least mean to do 
mx Already tho seeds of revolution are planted in Oxford- 
shire, Berkshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Kent, and Suf- 
folk. Our object is to maintain the doctrine of the Apostolical 
BuccenHion and save the Liturgy from illegal alterations. 
Hitherto we have had great success ; Bose and Davison, to 
my nothing of others, approve of our plan. And we have 
begun to print tracts. We intend to have nothing to do with 
party polities ; Tnm Tyriusqm mild, &c., and self-preserva- 
tion, as Polignac said, is the first law of nature. . . . If we 
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you will sim tin® ; it w«* fail, wr shall at 

h’ivst Inivu tin® .sat isfar! ion of transmitting tin® sharks *«f truth, 
ill living to n lmj*$»mr ago, It in in* slight tiling to hn mad** 
tlm iustrtmmnt of handing down tlm |0 im **f Iwmd till 
tin* tutio mums, , . . 

I wiw throo wmk* hud ttp at ( W4r»* Juan (tlm nmi**nt 
Ktmn) without any |*n»|»rr mivn*% - , « I » *o taudv rotighrd it ; 
nut ii hud Hvmt ming fur tho hsV of a |»*lgi im ut honn% if linn*** 
iiivuino had, o\t‘t |*t that I was tmifrd with last r»v«|*tvl as 
lining im Englishman. Tim j*m|4n mi» mne»t kind ; tlm litth* 
i®5Cj«*i 1 hiivo had of thorn malms mo miito luvo tlmui. I 
would I multi twomjsmso tin® h! Ioniums I had ns I lay hy tlm 
roudddo in n misomhlo hut, Thoso I rrmivrd »t i V*t m Juim 
I unit ark now hdgn now I ham got safo Iwirh ; hut tlm jww*r 
|»m*nnt* tiro unknown to two hy tiattw, though t shall try 
to gut my frond* at i ‘astro Juim to find tlmrn out, Sirily is a 
Mt|K*rh mm try. It h not right to jmt hfr a gainst miy utaki*, 
hut, it* to my j«un and utt\t«* tv» it m morn than iwomjsmmi 
hy w hat I saw thorn. 


!lt;v, It. II. Ftnirntt ro Itnv, J, If, 

» , t I liko your tnmt* murlu My father thinks t Im 
gosmrntUy of jairnona Imro would not mUo* into tlm *$**% of * I 
nut it i^ivihytvr/ 1 urn itstotddmd to wv h*»w ttntrh ini 
jinm4o*i tlm umirh of ov**nta Um mndo uj*m hint. Ho nivs 
tlmv |t!m KviiiigrfimbJ would lilt \m jadting dtfWvnt ways 
with m?tniYim*t* of ilmir own, Tim High llnitvli, Im thinks, 
goimmtty *|w*jtkttij& too njuitlmim to l*o w**rk»'d tt|««it. If wo 
mu Id gut tiny good intdmnm* t« tlm j«*or written » , » ho %nys 
im in »um ho inuiltl rirmihito thorn uittong nil t ho rlurgy of \m 
titvlulutiuunry, unit flint ImroiiUI got tltn Arrltilumn»ti«if Eirnfor 
to tin tlrn snmn. I In ha* to jimirh a *umion for tlm Nittkonul 
Hrluwil* at ilio (Mtlu^lriih amt intomU to in vory nhiin 

turtiw nlitmt tlm mtiml m wnll m rrlighais, «t tlio 

higlior onion* ; ami tlm ttw&mity of all mmmn jm**|*ln .stirring 
tli!Uii«4vu* f im|MH*titlly w ith a %tnw to in^tniufing tSio low or 
onlu« in trim (Ittttvh |»iinri|»lu^ for that w ! «* nnn*t look to 
lllittri* thw jamr, for our aunjmrt, 

Wlmt would Im thu rtiort of Hiilhuitt^ ||ti4i*i|i of Rttntnr j 
liritighif forward tlm Pmnmmrt f My father tliiiika it ini||ht 
tekft „ 4 
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-\\Thy should not the Archbishop have Ignatius and Clement 

Printed, and recommend the clergy to distribute? Ogilvie 

otj cy-lit. to be touched up about this. Without high authority 
the country clergy will never give a thought to the Fathers. 
XheV have got it.in their heads that such matters are either 
oxit of date or Romish. 

Bev. J- H. Newman to Bev. B. H. Fhoude. 

September 9, 1833. 

Our Conciliubulum [Golightly, Marriott, &c.] meets next 
iVToirday, and I want, if possible, the above [‘ An Association ’ 
and ‘ Considering, &c-’] printed by that time. No. 2 [‘Con- 
sidering that the only way, Ac.’] i&Keble’s. No. 1 [‘An As- 
sociation has been formed by the friends of the Church, Ac.’] 
rndrxo- Keble has not seen No. 1. Criticise the whole very 
accurately in matter and style, and send it back by return of 

P ° St you see x call the Association ‘ Friends of the Church,’ i.e. 
bv implication- Next about the Committee [Keble, Palmer, 
Newman, Fronde, Williams (I.), Perceval, Prevost, Blencowe, 
Marriott, T. Keble]. As the meetings must . be in Oxford, 
it is no matter what names we put in, yet I can find none but 
Oriel men. Nay I, without leave, printed Williams’ name. 
Copeland I cannot put down without leave. Can you get any 
Devonshire names on the Committee ? Keble has made Palmer 
and me secretaries. I am going to London in October, and 
hope to "lean there ; a most intimate friend of mine, a layman 

F 1ST 33 J W. Bowden], has taken it up warmly, i.e. as far as 

the plan has' "been laid before him. I shall have a try at 
Benson [Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Master of the Temple] and 
Hull fa barrister, W. W. Hull], Bickardshas written a most 
-warm answer and begs to subscribe. A neighbour of bis, an 
old contemporary of mine at Trinity, has done the same. . - - 
Yon must at once write a tract on ‘ the project of shortening 
Services ’ Your knowledge of the breviary, Ac., points you 
out as the man. Give a succinct view of the origin of our 

861 XC eble is writing two tracts. I have written to Pereeval 
for another. X have written four. I have proposed to Biek- 
ards to digest the opinions of Sanderson, Hammond, &e., on 

the ^Apostolical Succession. ' , , , ,/ 

X drink I told you Bose joins ; and, if we turn outwell, 

VOL. I. 


„|i'l 2 JoiM /frx*r %* l\* !H31 

will got u* high jmtrmutgr. 1 nut v» *v iuimmih hv*t wo -4i«%nl«l 
rnktfij^ mir /it###*. Nut i«i g«*t in l*i h*»|vi iiiitni woouiko miy 
iimtwiitl iiitomlunu 

lli;v, fh It. in H$;v. JL II, XtiwttAS, 

\\ |s:i:i. 

Win n I got homo hmi night I found your lot for* I 4 ?«niM 
hint* Imd little to **l!Vr it* tin* w-oy »»f t*rii iiti , . , , Why 
dun t vnu grt Hmm OgiUin to |*Mf flnur iioinr* *m tlm 

C hmmiUw I M. II, ought to tm on, ii it Wii.fi only to gi\n t In* 
filing mi imitit«*IIwtti<tl rh irnrtm , Wo tmt*t not rnliirgn mir 
litistM rvofi for liithojm* 111 **h* »rt, I ohfor? to nttyottt* wtirnm 
i»iir wn liiivo not mwttrvtl, no that mir ogtitiioti* tuny bn tin* 
rm*tj nf l tin AAiionintioti, I ntn «|mto *nr|>riw«l to titnl how 
**nntly I got mi with tmo|*hs now that otm thrown 
tin* nl wnit whirl* joojtnitrr** nn* «oirrm.tr«!. 

Ah to titty mtiflti l Irf w nut ■ umot and otint* I a}*|»rm 

Itntnl no rvtl front hint, howmmr j<nm!nl it nmy l»«\ Anything 
ilnti m*tti |hhijiIo ngog t* on mtr Mtlo. I d^juwufo n mini. 

lim\ 4, II, Nkwuas t» Unv, H, 1 1. Finn t*u, 

I ilntilit wltoilmr you will Hkn tho wny wo nro going on, I 
tttywlf ntti tlifiti|4|w»itiin«l 4 Hint wtuli for your jwrwttro itnnn I 
will my n. f**w wortht* 

A iltlltnilty hnn uri^it mlmnl irtirf.fi* Ymtr futtwr'H oriti* 
rUtn mi initio hint t*u*u voriiiod in tin* ret*** of t'ottoii. win* in 
t»fftuitl«*i iii it, Thtut mtrtn tin* t|ttt**Mnn : ‘fin tin* tmriii 
mtiititii th« Hoeiuty f * No * n4in% for »tv dmuglirdly 

In tlio timt |n*w«in Tlmn !*#t(tm*r miy#* I * * 4 No tr»H* two* Im 
without fin* Cmniniitwit uitpmvuh ant t wo imi«t lmw» 
mi if in#*##, nfiliffrrmi imim % ##\ (uJwAyit nujipniiiig fh**y iiilnj*i 
our |irttiri{4t f »)i tlmt wo tuny hit mi tlm riifht tliinn for m *kk\y 
doffty, for fciirli k Utt* jtmwttt gmirrntioii/ 

At prw»**.Qt t thru* 1 huvuM|tmtl with I^iltnrr mt fltn follow • 
lug IwaIh, whi«*h, hciwnvor* jiftrlmfw will tuf fnmhth*il : *Th«t 
thft Hnehity hIiouIiI jnit into it# Cutfituitlrw innn of t)«u highnit 
nutk it run got ; flint fill it *tt morn »ffl««l in tin itwjto it 
•tottltl puliIWi nu tmcU nf nil ; but flint uoy itulivhluitlH in it 
oottnui) way nuhlUh wlmfc f rnrU fliry |i|r4.ii%' 
lit oil Um tmnr bm& % tins iiiglmr |n*wor» will unt join 
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we then nifty without immodesty take a bolder course. I am 
not satisfied with all this myself, but I do not see what else I 
could hav® done. 1 cannot hut hope, on the whole, that this 
Society will bo the first slop towards bringing men of like 
minds together. niust. not he impatient. Never mind, 
though our creed is not stamped on the body ; we may single 
out from them those who agree with us, and form a second 
society out fit die fust... . 

I have tunny misgivings about the fate of ‘Newman on 
Arianism.’ The adventure with Cotton makes me think 1 
shall offend and hurt men I would fain be straight with. Yet 
what can one do? Men are made of glass: the sooner we 
break them and get it oyer the better. 

Is not How bold in this last number? I quote 'him 
against Palmer, when the latter preaches about moderation, 
since ho boa an especial notion of Hose’s prudence. 

Your father’s question is quite out of my depth at present. 
Of late months the idea has broken on me, as it did a little 
before on yourself, that the Church is essentially a popular 
institution, and the past English union of it with the State 
has been a happy anomaly. It is odd this should be a dis- 
covery • for Gibbon, to go no further, is ever saying so. The 
Fathers soom to keep up as a constant principle the com- 
immitv of goods mentioned in the Acts — that is, a community 
ax far ax jiwd and raiment, &c., go ; the Church being the 

I,K1 Wo^li'ave had our conference here— Golightly, Marriott, 
Stevens, Copeland, and Palmer— and it has been satisfactory. 

Palmer is about to make a journey to Hook and others, 
and has sounded the Evangelicals of Liverpool. 


IvKV. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

, Oriel College : September 23, 1833. 

Our nlftn of a Society goes on hitherto very well, though 
of co™ wo hear of objections; nor do I suppose any pro- 
1,1, wm nvi* started against which real objections were not 
^ 1 to 'vqut question of laymen belonging to it, 

» «... *£ w‘*« 

vou on© or two tracts which are not authorised by the Com- 
mittee bull are written by individuals belonging to it. indeed. 
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would Ini to sft t the matter before people, and to win their 
favourable hearing and concurrence, yet to be slow in increas- 
ing the number of our Society, as wo very likely might have 
the adherence of some who would not like the tests we might 
think requisite. For instance, one, which X suppose would be 
most necessary, a concurrence with all the doctrines implied 
in our Prayer Book, in the most plain and obvious meaning. 
A subscription again, would, I suppose, be a great test of 
people s real heartiness in the cause. * . . Baptismal Eegene- 
ration seems a doctrine of such great importance, and the 
many practical consequences arising from the different ways 
of considering it so great, that it seems to me that in the 
Evangelicals we may find great impediments to that union 
which we must so much desire. But, however, hard times 
may do much ; and, nil dettperandum. 

I am very sorry to hear that you give but a poor account 
of Proude. If you hear of a few acres of land to be let at 
Lift femora, which would do to let out in small portions to 
the poor, I should be glad to rent them for that purpose. 

Krv, Wm. Wilson , 1 Walthamstow, to Bev. J. II. Newman.* 

October 3, 1833. 

With the general purport of your letter I entirely agree. 
If must he beneficial that the attention of members of our 
national institutions should bo more directly called to the 
authority on which the Church is established, and that com- 
bined effort should be made to preserve in its present form 
our truly scriptural Liturgy. 

Whether t he existence of an Association for the ends which 
you propose be desirable, without further information, I am 
not able to judge. 

With flume who sincerely love our Church I should be most 
happy to unite in resisting any and every alteration in the 
doctrinal and devotional parts of her Services. If we err, it 
is not in these respects, but in the want of discipline into which 
tmr National Establishment has fallen. The people have 
ceased to feel the value of our institutions, and therefore esti- 
mate no longer their importance. Will your Association do 
anything towards the renewal of a more efficient discipline % . 

Pardon me, my dear sir, if X entreat you not to identify me 
In any exclusive manner with the class usually called Evan- 
1 [Mild Evangelical,— J. H. N.] 
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Letters and Cqrrespondeivc. e 
j. W\ Bowden, Esq., to IIrv, J. II. Newman. 

October, 1833. 

It is al considering the very short time you herewith 

us, what lioM the idea took of both our minds that your 
presence with us was a settled customary thing. Yesterday 
[Sunday], *'<>«' Distance, it seemed quite odd to go to Mr. B.’s 
chapel in t l“' morning, or to Belgrave [Ohapel] i n the evening 
without y* »»«■ A »< 1 f«lt both some difficulty i n admitting 

the undeniiiltlo fact that you only passed one Sunday with us. 
[N.B. — This {mssage is so charaoteristio of dear B.’s feelings 
towards me. J- II. N.] 

Rkv. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Oriel: October 18, 1833. 

Your -fcriuit on the Church has been revised by Keble and 
myself — tluit is, we have altered half a dozen words. It meets 
■with great) npprolmtion, and we hail you as fellow-labourer with 
great satisfaction, especially as being a layman. . . . Rose has 
sent me tw« » splendid letters since I saw you. He goes all our 
lengths. \V« talk of getting up at once a declaration or 
address from the clergy to the Archbishop, against material 
alteration** in doctrine and discipline, and against extra-eccle- 
siastical in terforonco ; at the same time granting improve- 
ments, if Kttch, and the completion of our system. We have 
also instituted a bureau for newspaper influence. We have 
about twol ve country newspapers already in our eye, which are 
open to our friends, and wo hope to introduce traets into them 
hy their moans. If you can do anything for us in the North 
in this way, it will ho a service. Our papers are to appear in 
the ‘ Brit.iwli Magazine,’ with a notice that all who please may 
reprint cheaply, or have them from us. X have had a 

most interesting letter from Mr. Snow, who entirely agrees 
with the bracts, and gives some useful hints. "We know Mr. 
Randolph. only hy name, hut if you find him apt, we will find 
means to enter into correspondence with him : indeed, you can 
introduces us. 

XIkv. J. II. Newman to Rev. J. Keble. 

Between August 5 and Nov&mher 5, 1833. 

... I had a swarm of intruders last week, Mozley, 
Golightly, Blenoowe, Marriott and Stevens. We are getting 
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a ti on Mi be/ Ac., unless he wishes everybody to detect 

irn grieved to the heart with your account of him 
.©], and shall try all I can to send him off — perhaps 
mi^ld suit him. 

ouclo came to < Oxford October 5, and remained there till 
r 2d, 1^33. During these weeks the following letters 
between me and Palmer,— J. H. 1ST.] 


XiKV. J. IP Newman to Rev. Wm. Palmer. 

October 24, 1833. 

, u t down my thoughts hastily for you, intending them 
an notes to remind you of what I mean than anything 

d not like the notion of forming a Society, or Associa- 
eri, for many reasons. 

st there is an awkwardness in doing so without the 
n ’of the Bishops ; and, though it is enough for satisfy - 
conscience to know that really they are privately with 
, the world cannot know this, and it goes out to the 
is tb bad precedent, and an inconsistency in the case of 
dio have (rightly) made the absence of episcopal sanc- 
objeefcimt to certain Societies hitherto. 

A< r ai*b a Society is a formidable undertaking to start 
Many of us are inexperienced and have to learn how 
lueb an important and difficult scheme. It is a danger- 
ing to set up a large system at once. The London 
»sity started with an apparatus of professors, which first 
I ridicule, and then disappointment. Besides, a pro- 
of something great excites jealousy and suspicion, 
would be the notion abroad that we were taking too 
ipon ourselves, whereas no one can complain of indivi- 
certxon. „ 

And further, if we profess an Association, we are under 
>essity of bringing into the government of it men who 
agree with us. We feel our opinions are true ; we are 
lat few though we be, we shall bo able to propagate 
, y the force of the truth ; we have no need, rather we 
afford, to dilute them, which must be the consequence 
dnir thorn who do not go as far as we do. I am not 
or (far from it) the inexpediency of obtruding at once 
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that others are doling elsewhere the same as we are, we have 
1 mi oxousefor being more bold : the circumstance that we have 
pledged ourselves allows us to introduce ourselves to strangers, 

dm. Wo print and circulate tracts ; our friends in other 
dioceses read them, approve, and partly disapprove. We say, 
* Make what use you will of them, and alter them in your own 
way; reprint, them and circulate them in turn, and send us 
yours to do the same with/ We try to get a footing in 
our county newspapers ; and recommend our friends elsewhere 
to do the same. Thus gradually certain centres, in correspon- 
dence with each other and of a proselytising nature in their 
respective neighbourhoods, are formed. 

But you will say that we are moving too slow, while 
external events are pressing upon us. 4 Parliament will meet 
ami settle matters while we are hut forming/ ' Well then, 
here is a measure which will at once meet the danger and 
hasten the formation of the Association. Lot us, for example, 
draw up a declaration or address to the Archbishop, an 
expression of our attachment to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church. Bose recommends it, and it is evidently 
natural and seasonable. Lot each of our centres, i.e. corre- 
sponding members, exert himself to get signatures in his own 
neighbourhood. This very attempt will lay the rudiments of 
n number of associations ; channels of communication will be 
opened with a most definite object ; and whether the attempt 
succeeds or not, the groundwork of a second future attempt 
will ho laid, and this without any display of our real object, 
i % t\ the organisation of the clergy. As this process is repeated 
again and again, being called for naturally by external events, 
an Association will gradually develop itself ; and when, in the 
course of events, the Bishop in this or that place puts himself 
at its head, then at length it may bo avowed. Thus it will be 
formed as a liabit by energising. 

Another advantage of this plan is, that we need not formally 
adjust our opinions with each other. We have the same 
general views and aims, but one diocese may b® more High 
Church than another, may modify the tracts of another, &c. 

Do not suppose X am blind to the appearance of fancifulness 
and theorising in the above sketch ; but such must all anticipa- 
tion of the future be. Doubtless many things would modify 
the plan in detail, when we came to put it in practice ; but its 
great advantage is, that it may be modified ; whereas, if wo set 
up any Association at once, we commit ourselves. 
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I in fm* thiit I nt ii j» th*» 1« tt* r t«< Inn* t*» )3«v.oui«*»ttt -Hiiwt 
in ||m }»»r*n*»>u ; th it I**' * siiim l*» in*' him! Krmi«h'] with 

it ill lii:* hiMitl, j»ft«| 1*4 1 it with n**i sifter w **» l*i**| *■* m*tk, nii4 
iimtrthfttf t«» lit?* |*rr»mt*t Jnihit ?*, n<4Hr«i -.it « '«»**«* tV->r )#*! *«)«»$! t** 
♦Ml try tint til*' | thin *«! «»*hllrr^ %% hi* h w«» h>»*I A^i*****! tljwiit, 
1*.H, All thi* i* * hit t l*r 

Afmitmr r\|*h*ui*U»*ti »?* Unit my IrU^r w ii.n «« h*tt*«r l 

tin* rritttll **f funi*»»r ^ 1 ^ 111 ** 1 *^ whi«*h h^ w 4 j.«» t.«* ttAk^ttihin 

hit lit I Attil »*h«tw m , Iml it f ( tr t««« 

thmtUl ft*r iff#!, Ati4 liw u*»t Ut it in thvfitlluwttttt 

S *\t*r. J, It X.J 

W, SUtniitt ft* Ur% J. II Ste%tm%n, 

ffalk tf* 4 rf t 1^33, 

I lm%«* I.Nn'tt htitiy ntitrt* I ntfttt*, th«*i I h*v«* not |»4 a 
fittffftrtit In mv*i*4f tmtil ttww* I «Hi«« <ht« t«» hr# thniymi will, 
mnllmml <my •/*■/*♦ ♦#„ ^ t*4 tij* lw».*i l^r-n *it ww-it tt|* Jtyy . 

hy mr* Fmtiih'j in th*’ »lini*r *4 «in «#|4fr« t«» th«t Ar^lr 
binhup, Kv«*ry«<tH» «»t rnirh «n wthlrvMw^ #i*4 it m*mm 

t#* In* tlinnglit thiit ti w *ni hi «t r«*si h«‘t» tli** tiglit r.«nwi %Pty 
ttitirln 

1 iiiiiP iMW|t AnMmrtmt* Watj #.*» ah* I |Uy|«v% f^ith ?i|p>n? 
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I have been in continual communication), Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Hook; and on Tuesday T am to dine with Mr. Norris at 
Hackney, where there will be men of the right sort collected 
from various parts, and l wish I had the address to submit to 
their inspection. (^Kxtraet. from my Private Journal : — ‘Oct. 
28, wrote sketch add mss to Archbishop and sent to Palmer 

with f>Q0 c< Suggest i< ms.” 1 1 ^ Archdeacon Bay ley is most active 
In the cause, and has been circulating the prospectus [‘ Sugges- 
tions ? '£] largely. Mr. Norris also has been writing to his 
friends in all part h. Ho is about writing to Archdeacon 
Fronde, and has written to Archdeacon Oldershaw of Norfolk. 
1 had a letter from Mr. Coddrington containing an accession 
of force from Cambridge, including Henry J. Rose, Mr. 
Isaacson, Mr. WH»on-Evatm, Mr. Temple Chevallier and 
others ; and they ar© going to work. In short, we are getting 
on at a tremendous* rate. I wish you would send up 400 or 
HOD copies of the * Suggestions * (or more, if you can spare 
them), by the same conveyance as the address comes by. 
Perceval wants thorn, so does Mr. Norris, and the Cambridge 
men, and Archdeacon Bayley. 

I should tell yon that this latter clergyman is a most lead- 
ing man among the* Church party, and in the closest communi- 
cation with the highest dignitaries; and will take care that we 
do not give offence where we mean to support, and to express 
our sentiments of respect and approbation. 

As far as I can mn\ it does not seem to be considered at all 
necessary that thero should he at present anything of a more 
formal organisation, but probably by -and -bye we must have 
one committee in Oxford and another in London, 

l am sorry to fine I the London clergy are generally quit© of 
the Liberal school, a nd all under the Bishop of London. But 
the country clergy, I hope, are sound. 

I wish you, and Fronde, and Koblo could have heard the 
Bishop of Limerick [JebbJ and Mr, Forster yesterday, talking 
of Church matters ; it* would have done your heart good. 

Archdeacon Bay Icy m at the head of a clerical association 
in Hampshire, whitdt he engages to aid us ; and he has requested 
in© to go to their minting on November 21 to establish a com- 
munication. 

Mr, Hook will ectraa over to Oxford towards the end of the 
term, I believe. 

I shall do what X can to get some good tracts written at 
’Cambridge, or by Perceval and Hook, 


4 f 4 


Joftx W ,i * v i 

I inti nt ii* »w iui ••«*! ; snnl i«_v »l«*.u* N^wumu, 

I' mu hu litirrt***!, itmi nu**li n num^r »4 Imv#-* t»*vttrm! t 

l tt>it I liiivt* |}4i! no titiM* for my timn^Iits, \ml li<n#% 

jii-4. written «hvih iv*l M* mo. \ *hi must thnvtuto m*tko 

uUowam*** lV»r thK 

Will ytm, thon, * m\ ny, tvillmul -mv ‘Mm, ilm o*Mo-v> niul 
fill* * Sug#*Vi|i»«IlS* if > * *U »’4*1 Sultm t r i%*'t rs|irs04llf 

l lint mi tlio tdfutify i uw*‘h ilm < t\.%rr v**ur% Ai\ 

|*,8, I mtnmi f<* )*** in t * \ t • »i > I W *olnr\4m tift*o m**n, Will 
yoll | MM j»ru^|w*rt I *y tlio U'iirrf, <llul ill*' front 4 | If 

yuil «‘ini v,jmr«« rtiiV tn**i'*' **t tlm tr.roM'r it lw' n gootl 

M}t|M>rlttiiity» *»•“» I nli«ill |»r**MI»Iy *iv, S\ ill vmi *% 1 

ttmkt* n list 1 if •/**«#• Jrwnd* owf m 

vmttilttvi «.;* tlii'V ****** ill* to V*«M* 41**1 **.<* _/«-?/ m y*«*t# *'«*«, tloii | 

nuty ItrtVi' my rnsMitmU w»m|*M*% im*l !«* aMo to nlmw mtr 
Mii'ti^th to *mr frMob m l#»i*4**u I 

J, II, \ tin -Unix t** J, W , fluttMrSt, !v^. 

:n t i sin, 

A-S i*» ill*' ill tnttll* I *‘4*1 fi^vHv^ly *lu 444% thill}” till 
Vo I mo r rot urns. You *! » tmi know ili« stmt aHrmta 

It* lU.OlV lo*..* UijJ all I ho *' %r.r 

1||H»I1 lliyiil*|f., I h»4 % f* to U nt«% 1*1 r-vt, tfltaftilntta lilt tlfW 

X*» olio rati |»r-||» in*' : liht, lirrmtlin oi»o Sh *»J»l to 
illitlk 140 111!*' r*l*l *|m fj*4 Writ utM'Mf , -'WV-uli*Ily, my 

(rmiuU tti'0 IWIm^r in t«»n, I *** ***<!*» 1 tu 

Ifti^rrVs im'S 1 -mu |v.m f ao4 

Imvi* ii juin^li. As tli« tnuti my* m * # »» man 

tin ini if*' timil li*' *-4*i/ I **4i» «m1y I siisi Inisy Irufo tmoriM 

iii^ till iiinSit, 

Yftitt wlmll lirnr niMl'r* Mill’ **■*%$ r<* *4" rn^iouOMo* 
lliiii is* fsMMii, 4**11 |>ritit o?*«l in floor 

||oi^lilnilirliil«**l f O i whh II. roIIr'M, I 

kntiw fm winliml ji lint my itv -m nt*ijo*lly 

lutelifill, lUltnrr is iififitlmr of t!#** li*mt 

Um\ It. II. Fum*m t* lt»* J, It Sr.ntn*, 

T*»nv lUtMnr Wits Hr* 4 

rii|4tiil M!«m% *i*i4 l*> oo 4 turn* U* amt * i 1 M »illi tfunMIrt 

» fiit* !tt topi |*ift f.4 tmt *•#« at lit in i; 1 !/,.'.:, 1 4 

tin *l|t| luii tuil i-ill itit* wwl **f 
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nmmy la any way lie can. I told him it was better not to 
anything about money till we had given people a longer 

trial of us. 


Rev. T. MozXiKY to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

November 1, 1833. 

I and my brother James have had a long talk this morn- 
ing with Smith and Bailey [of Edgcott]. Bailey has consented 
to send a circular to all the clergy within eight or nine miles, 
requesting t hem to meet at his bouse to consider the address 
to the Archbishop* He is anxious that you should come. He 
also wishes much for Lancaster’s sanction and attendance. 
It occurs to me that you may feel some unpleasantness at 
coming over, from being the writer of this address, but 
Palmer or anyone would do as well. ... It might bo as well, 
perhaps, to send copies [of the address] round in the circular. 

< H* course you will refer this to 0. Marriott, who, I understand, 
is Registrar, &e., to the Society. 

Borne of the tracts T. have given to Mrs. H., my now novel- 
w riling neighbour, who has taken them to London, where 
they are to bo exhibited in some literary soirdos. . . . 

The difficulty of getting the tracts into circulation— of 
nelling them to those who wanted to buy them— was a standing 
one ho long m they kept their original leaflet bulk, so great in 
hirt ns to make it hard to account for the noise they at once 
made, But the first idea was to dlstrubute ; to sell became an 
after necessary consideration. Mr. Bowden is the first friend 
nnd ally to press this difliculty on the writers. In the 6 Chrono- 
logical Notes’ there is this entry : c November 1, 1833. — Sent 
parcels to Rickards, It, Wilborforco, Golightly, and Pope. 
[This is how we began scattering the tracts .] 3 

A few days after Mr. Bowden writes 

J # W. Bowokn, Esq., to Rkv. J. II. Newman. 

November 4, 1833, 

I long to get your things in a distributable shape ; which 
in Tendon ii only to bo done by selling them. Any tracts, of 
which you may send im a few copies, in a vendible shape, and 

with a heat nfmxwfy I will push. 




4 if* iii \-vr ,v# 

Thnsr tn ulmiu I tun** 4»mvn th»* ‘ iuu-* ’ -„ i \ > 1 Hut 

whom nii" t !»** missm » / VS h*» an» f h»-> I VV h**r** mo thuv f 1 
Fur own I hi’ w«»rtt * i\f**r*l * U **h m«t u]»j« ur ! homm, F«r might 

t ho 1 1 sny, th** fonts* In- » »»f th** might i^ftutg 

lit till* tifin’titivr rlstv-m i*t Su'l*’!V, iltul t Ill’ll* lp*itt| !|tiiirlrf --i 
might In* its *»»mo alloy in I#*n4«*u. Th»» ymr, ton, 4fuuhl f»* 
j’lit ; ii rm*h*r might* if h** I* mm I a tlir ty n*|»v\ m tli« 

wlutin .srlit’itto ti n v*'{|?"h *44, 

!U;v, J*ms Ktuu t*i U%\ J, II. Sm%nn 

*V k'Vftnhr r **, 1^4*1, 

W ith Mutuit I Intel ii husg r«m|Vivnm ; h** w illutglv nut - 
Ht’iiU’il In hi* tin* it gout for IhitH , Imt in \ri I luno \m%n f no 
in* irt* of huts. I fun** Ink I No lung un4 *>«*truhh* h*f top* tn^n 

I h\ Sjiry* wltu will h* glml irf wutw»» *r.f» **f t Ii«*» j**i|*rp ; i jt nui** j 
. • * t i**i it’ 1 in It* I tits i right in tolling j»r«* i-i, that wn uri* t?*»t 
#*» tmsrh forming on** gmml A.HM**m*f*Mt* a** lit fir. ms.^amitlitssp* 
in vnri«*ii.s juirt/ix Sj>rv mxn J»«* g«*t Mt«ir>»«Mrth, ftiiviMum 
iihi tummy > t*» nH lit ntnl *l*ml*t.*> imt ho will In* n, 

vignmtt * iigi’tst. Hut lt»* (Hj*rv) h**f*n v*m will f 1 1 |i*«k v**rv 
ttsiirli to III** |*mst son utul j*r**t*ol*h* wpfi *»f th** flnhn|#^; 
{») in hit if Htstf ot*u*mnigf* tho 1 .ditty m mnoli m |«rmh!n ; 
(*f) in vh’W tin* furtmitiiisi **f n grmul jw*ri y »»ut »»f th** 

tilth’ niii’h. 

AFo I httmhly Miggr**!, tliiit tlmr** s*$ nor*! i»* Ft 
mwytimly tsssik** i/ut#** ovory itlti-ruisMU thoy |*lm**«* in *mt 
ntt|n*r»4 ; nntl if 4 tiny mm** **f mssm «**#* |*t ustnh I ^hult Uirgusu 
fur thu fiilUiwittg fiintig u* hi** I to tfu* »it fh»i ton ■ 

V«, * it fnhilg* wf nnir^s I hut nurls 

tint usrt*?i.>*i**t*uit v* it Is tltD giuitunl ojurit *sml *lr.«igsi of sfm 

Ktiw it* tu my miutitirinl j«|f r S I r«tlir-r ihiunt***l 

h lw fill it l*y Fr«ititf***f« whirti I funrirtl rom $rtr*l mr 

of Iwl Itigh’ in it ; xti I )tnv«* not y**t- n*i it # Imt %% ill $r% u*» 
mnmm 1 liiiv»* tsm4ml tlm litm-«fvn; I list*** g«w*l 

tfiifei John Miller in nfstmt it, 1 w«ust tlnmii with Krm«cl«* 
fur ni Itiith, jtsil htnt iutu th»* t*tiarh in gu*»| j4ijff»t t*ii T«i s .'i»ltiy 
isturniiig li«t (Ctrl, S!tt) Hsst! j*r*it*p#»*lnl to mil i*n Mmirst 

Xiilior m full of * ohsthuo riml tnuis|f|j*ig*4 *4 iiimi*!/ un*l 
to think 1*** hit* ronwtiUotJ httu.^lf fitrtlmr tlwm h«* 
thmight Thiw fa % mt I IttMt with him tlm Athmtmum 
Cmmi |ih« Aimtimtim), hut I will bring |«u tu# Irtt^r#, **<»*! 
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^ you will Kay that such doubts as his are more profit- 

tlia,n a thousand unreflecting adherences. 

Ed ward James Prebendary of Vinton, desires to have 
papers sent to him, and says, ‘Emoll me.’ I will ex- 
fSUx to him what enroll’ means. If you have any new 
to throw on the meaning 0 f the word you will let me 
h 1 x c> w * lh< k r( k in a, '«*r\ nice person near here [Fairfordl, 
•* >n rhoit hy . ,* 'who called on me the other day 

aiu l -professed lnmselt a, hearty convert. He has sent to 
Ot t l<*y. 

\Vluui I route up I hope to bring you some prose and verse, 
hut, you set' L am growing old. and stupid. 

X warn it very much tracts for the poor now. The Layman’s 
ndt 1 t*t*HH is excellent hut hardly plain enough. It will do 
<* a |> it, ally for the imddle classes. 

X hoo by the 1 British Magazine ’ that the clergy of Dromoro 
n,lt l Ourlow are making a stand, and calling on us for aid. 
ihnrPt# lot uk lose sight of that. 

;Kkv, J. U. Nkvvman to Rev. J. ICeble. 


Oriel: November > 1S33. 

X Itn-vo heard so much criticism on my tracts that it is 
cniifortahle to have hoard one or two things of a more plea- 
kiriii : first, what you and Spry say; next, that the Bishop 
of I amthm has asked to see them. The principal thing I fear 
is t htur Being neglret rd> but if Bishops prick up their ears and 
lh I >,h xtnd Poetry Professors encourage, I care for nothing 
on .***«*, Ah to my nuviety for many tracts, it is simply on this 

areimnt, hreau there are various classes to be addressed. 
We have .scarcely any for the poor, and not many for the 
clergy* < *r (again) the middle classes. 

one imprortn In/ writing: one hits off the thing 
bet f o*\ find* at leant* one offers a selection of styles to the 
nmclc^r, find iitatoK differ, no that this is no slight advantage. 
I It 40i vo It card almtmi all of them abused, and again praised, by 
dill’ m rant* rondure. At the mmo time I fully agree with [John] 
M i 1 1 w that we ah* add lint keep driving on. one or two subjects, 
urn l tit* it* wo should not press them, on men. My notion was, 
whciti ox too we hud done enough to make them known, to send 
infill ly one or two of each fresh tract to friends as a specimen 
him t fA> rider them to TurrilPs (where we have opened a dop6t) 
for 'file* »f* 

vot, x. E E 


i i\;\n 


4 1 K J% w.v Hi \ a * r Xt n . v i v 

It Hill ht' twollrrtrtl, ton, 1 Imt if i • *}Mitn tmi-rvutry to «*o 
in# * iv miu th tail ; our |nvM-nt trart n at'*’ * .u'ur nm! ^rnrra!, 

Hint f i «:$ Iliilrlt ill ill** \UIV of hint*, H.*» >oli Yonra'll uWrVinlL 

Wo hnvtt hoard, authority from Lmntota, l hut t ho 

Mitrrif($;o Siti in* h* l»» I*o nlt» , r***i f«» | *I**,i. -.«-* tlm I >i rnl«*i %, 
What thin nir-j.ii:> I know not, l»tit it m qnito rn tain */<*« mu 
forthwith writ" a Mart «m that nn\ t*n |»ray i t M tll«-r 

<»H fitUUO of hi * ajl >|i***t t \ Mil till* *1 I'rrolh-rt t llrfo in mint hrf 

Ittamfii of t ra*' I n ; U * n -tfaunrh tin n m artivr Wiirhuv, 
Miltnr will hiutUn w h* n ho t«*#inn t*» wnto ; mnl only 1 1 # ink 
what .authority it will I*i it »4 t*» tlm ran'-.*- nt*»l I*# t h»* tnirl-* tu 
ha\ o hi'i itmrUt’tl ro n|trratton, I % mh14 \ mii not. ?,•* n S|*ry in 
writ** I Finally, who known wo tuny ha*o tin*** tu work ?<iv 
Wi’« 4 i>t hnttrn ! Fr-f- H* writo wliilr wr ran. 

Sj*rv F J»«t tor i* oMrmnuJy vnhinhh* ami rm-Mitra, »♦*!»}£, | ani 
l#hi*l In* nj*|*r»nrH of »»nr ttoiitg* *** a whoh*. | F<wr-v *u\ \v»* mu t 
]H- n*» nun runiro! tin, )Vn nlnill U* n irmr i*t' tho trart,-!, hy 
YMttr ntlltv a* a r*uvnraity jud&oof rompo-a* a nr*, |*n* **< hm u *41 
n,Hi vorno, | Sttl will u}» v no mum oh«\ hnwrvor thankful for 
Ml^untioin* from iiliyotm. I will takn ihmn MntititF nu^y'i. 
t it »n**, 

I havo hwinl fr<* m ihnu* Fn*n*h% who F *n! .only i|»nv ur-.v-A , 
tin 1*4*1 hottin In thy> ami wain In k<» w » * 1» t ’anon U*n*nr, till 
S*»t-tinhiY, wlmt* Urn |«:u*k«*! nail?*, IF- »•> tnll mI *h i| j **n*f|M* nt 
lit lilt* !MltitV?M i hlM flnui, *uiy I, > ? * th’rt h Hvm thin:,;*} In -it, il 
ll«l«ltvnwi** tilt* Afrlil*| , 4l»«j» na tin* lira*! *4 tin* tint* alor ■», 

Hint it a#|*lr«m’.**a him stt*4 n**t Hii»n **t Fai hatn* ni ; wlnrh 
}*H5 it tlr«*lnnat inriinm^; im*i n a |*iir* *<*h n! . ttuw(r%»*r t 

Fminln nilhi inn naint'H, am! ttiiU Mm &l%r You ti|* into n fury if 

1 ni-in 


J, If, SmH\% fn Hvv It II. Finn i*i;. 

..v, a swhrr 7 , 1 ^u!k 

I filial yr*n vnry iinirln Yoti will In’* .ifliwl !*■# Iinar that )*n?r 
itrfirln*i tin tlin t*tmnnnlm % &t*., Iwvi# tlriiio ttiarlt h*k»I, Ikiim^r 
wtm! fmm t**wii tlmt ymi h««l ntTrrtiU'illy >*t# *|«|«*^| tlin 

t iff' flmttf lily *»f **nriiiiti ; in that t In* Ar»'h* 

tialttiji winihi Im ttfmhi U% nwitut^mtn «ibtm%u*u*< ; i«p! 

Imvn |»twn Ittttt ti Jirntfttim for m 

ft *mn» kmmmm that tlmrn wnn it j^tfiy in thn <*!*«?* h t *«m! fh«y 

W& wifftk lit Imlnnt-g* [If 1^45% in tlm * Fntnli 

ritl# f j s wltO Wuitlt! gM nil h mtlmr fltntt uttlniul to Fftil«$ 
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tyranny. Palmer is also delighted with your Hooker article 
Tu the last Ho. 

The tracts are spreading and the Evangelicals of Chelten- 
ham join us, but deprecate them. I received this morning 
&OL from Thornton's brother [was not this ultimately paid 
hack ?].* Golightly has promised ■ 50i [he gave it and had it 
hack ultimately], and 10L% beginning with Rogers, are flowing 
in. Both Greswells (C. O. 0. and Worcester) have joined. 
3?usey 2 circulates tracts, Harrison exerts influence. The Pro- 
vost listens ! Mr. Jeuno of Pembroke joins heartily; he has 
been converted by Jeremy Taylor on Episcopacy. The 
•Archdeacon [Clarke] joins ; and recognises a plan of his own 
hi our notion of an address to the Archbishop. You know 
Archdeacon Sheepshanks has joined ? They say the Bishop 
nBlomfleld] of London has a snug plan for reforming the 
JLiturgy in preparation. I have loft off being anti-aristo- 
eratical. I do not feel the time has come, in spite of your 
being right about the Lrmmunire . H. Wilberforce has been 
back hero and working most vigorously ; wherever he is he 
talks and distributes tracts with all his might. 

November 8.— The address is done to-day. Such a com- 
position I never saw ; we have re-written each other's (Lon- 
don and Oxford) three times ; but now wo have made a few 
alterations nostro periculo and have printed it off. The word 
& Bishops ' at the close has been put in hero and taken out there 
five times sub dlentio . Dr. Bpry has been the best London 
artist. 

4 We the undersigned/ <fce. 

‘ At a time when events/ &e. 

4 And while wo most earnestly deprecate, <fcc. . . . Your 
Grace may rely upon the cheerful co-operation and dutiful sup- 
port of the clergy in carrying into effect any measures that 
may tend to revive the discipline of ancient times ; to 
strengthen the connexion between the bishops, clergy and 
people, and to promote the purity, the efficiency and the unity 
of the Church.' Southey is circulating the * Suggestions ' in 
Cumberland. Mr. Oharnoek, at Ripen, is reprinting our 
tracts. We are opening a depdt at Tamil's. 

1 Finally it was given to Cholderton Church, when in the course of 
building. 

* First mention of Puiey’s name in association with the Movement. 
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Hi;v, II. \\\ \Vit.m;tii'oi:« s *: To Km. J II. 

/ f | M, 1 ‘ » i, 

I W it ll till* ft frw i*| t L*' I » '* -»h»*W 

in y U-»ri!. * » . S tm tin hr* trturn |f«* iho I Anri ] i«» 

.hniit rmm*t * * to tin# ri» , V|*y, mol *r 4 « thro* to 

flu ir util imi'i thrivon, that thun tv m nmv k#n»w lim* f,ir %i«# mu 
m ktfti mii limit* ft^m-sm-nt with osi* |*n»n »j ♦!**•> 

I 11111#'“ .nlimvii lit*# tiiji I i ft* my tl»«»i it, tin# 1 Kjiitro* 

| *it I ( Intsvh AjwMitolici*!/ tip# * tViiuitivr V*tu lu *\ I hi# 4 lulur^y,* 
iiipI ‘ShnrMuiuj; ilu# K«*r% t***p*<‘ II## • Iimw#*! imt* Ii him*** I limvli 
it* ♦! iMjtH limn I know him f«# lift* «\ Hm .{ill highly 

«« 3 t.c**<|*t fl#*# ‘Sin of tin# t Initvh/ itml tl**l not v mh'ftilv ohiorl («» 
fit ft! ; In# jmrtii tihirly hkrtl tip* 4 Kilor^y * am! * Kj*r»*oj*fti 
fllllivll A|wi!4t«»lu*4ftl/ To -Mill! ft I* th»# w||MU\ hr ••'ftftl, ' WpII, I 
think it rojutUH ftti*l ft) *li*is ilmtum *4 thr u will *1** urmt 
I 4 #«nl ‘ ; lit* flitftt fifttih 4 U liv tin lliry roiihtm thmrsrh iv» -ft* ninrft 
In ilm mum of ! Ism A|***foliri»i * oMi*ns& umi* I I tvnl* Shry 

would tmit nthrr Mihjorf */ I i» 4***4 *4 w lift! Liim! f * Win , 
fur ft\fttft|4*% Kftjft inn. I think m #i« A !*>** hHju ih j'lumi'nliy 
thought itlmiti it/ from whftt Ip# mini hP*r«* I flunk !u# 
t|Uitft HjftVPH w ith Uft mji thftt #fttlft*n"f. Hu tliftt. #t j»i i* iifi# 
t*t»ltuuuitir»ti*»u in ttlwityw tir*4ft !«* tin* Af<'hhi4p*j* %% turn if »*t 
r*#*#tft#n|4fttr*l to |4 *ho imy uifti* on tin# Hnuift no4 ft" tip# 

Atvhl»i’4#*#|# S MIIPUiH! Ifttnl, hr lift.* Sim ihuiht %l Wsitthl ho 
4ro|*|w*4. Ihii In* ii|»j*l»*vr#» f ho ftlrn ot yr! ii totting tin* \r* h 
hmho|* it' ftftV fpftit who ^p« in* *1 to tin# r|rr#y vory tinSif w*o» 
Ho »i|«*ko «*t f * h»% * n f\ | |n K|Sti«o 

tlm want #4 iittciTotir-Hf* tip# »i»*l flu# n^wl hlu-iy 

to ttriw* front if. 

I itfliiftkiftl Amohl, Ho luul nut ?:* # on !**•» |»u**t.?iorjj#t, *i*\ 

I r«'|H'jfttin| t Ii* 1 # | turf iilftitis t ir*lttiftf tun. An* I Ip# tMii* 4 i 

ft ml iiiif«***tltiifp|y iwmiI* * Wlmt run lm siutko of tin# 
Ortliimtiou Sorvii*«% ** Itmuvr* flit# Holy »i s u, V Tin# 

hltmvit t lip itt wlituli /**# hrtUN tlio u* wor«U. I mn him# 

you won I* I tiki# him if you know hi* irnmn ittut frolifin«. 

Hus*. J, If* Xmsixs tn Iltiv. It It Fimnm, 

Ktw* |3 # jHItll* 

I nut In flit# tmdxt of frmihlftft imp I mm mwlmt m*pfi m-rdm «l 

[flili in ir«tiii e iil J m Uagom to ronsiutt with, Ihilmrr «tiu**tor»i 
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i | Jistiddishment men] in great force against the tracts, 
oe Evangelicals. I lo presses, and 1 am quite ready to 
a dlselaimer (in the shape of a circular) of the tracts. 

further, and wishes us to stop them. In these 
access is the test of sagacity or rashness. The said 
rive offence, I know ; hut they also do good ; and, I 
n, will st frit t/f ftt'n t ho Association, by enabling it to take 
mml, yet seem in t ho mean \jxicrov\ I suggested to him 

* wtMv only doing hem what Hose is doing elsewhere , 
vert he less in a member of the grand scheme. He said 
hh fcmnrn as the editor of the Magazine. And so, I 

1 suppose Keble would have no objection to give his 
> the tracts* 

at will be done I know not ; hut I want advice sadly, 
no eontldeneo in anyone. If I could be sure of live 
vigorous c?o -operators in various parts, I would laugh at 
ion ; but I fear being beaten from the field. Keble 
i mn»t be read, unless we grow stupid ; but I am not 
re of our fertility even. 

tracts are certainly liked in many places ; among 
eu'Houh, by the Bishop of Winchester. O that he would 
up ! I would go to the length of my tether to meet him. 
W jlber force is now there*. I wonder whether, if one 
im, one might exert any influence over him. Evangeli- 
I anticipated, are struck with the ‘Law of Liberty’ 

». 4 Sin of the Church.* The subject of Discipline, too 
ot doubt), will take them. Surely my game lies among 
f ran make no hand of the Z.’s. 
n half out of spirits : but how one outgrows tenderness ! 

years back, to have known that half or all Oxford 
lour heads at what I was doing (p.g. in the case of the 
Missionary Society) would have hurt me much, but 
w now l manage to exist. Do give me some advice 
rouragement. 

o think our tracts, if we persist, will catch all the 
Antic people among the Associated; which will be 
ml for the Z/h. 

* proposition is that we should cease the issue of the 
till the address is happily got over; but I say, 
n% you delayed us live weeks with your scruples, which 
'■umdf got over at last ; and now you are playing the 
fame again . 1 Yet I should shrink from spoiling the 
i, and 1 do not know what to do. 


i m 


4,'?. Jons* Hs xxv Xr n i fix 

Tv )*1’ Inm #if hv-->i jamtuA I »w\ ■■' t-A !j a -- 

I !*< r-i t lying t**r |**%r «»l lh»' I ‘hmvli, ^r-,4 ms -* -;rr.s.|4u?\ I will 

^ivr* Vmi I liu **# ||W I v.ioomI |in«( if, 

* «^ilviiitt 1 1*' Infill, I Minn* A ; » *4 la-. ■. 

lir **i\«*f* tl«* *«\rt'i«.»!l fur liul lilkitlg tm t lim *i‘; 

My l*Yuii<|»% 1 rlii mt fmr I nmy *Ai \% *U«A m i|4i 
liliill^r *4 fhii l*» 4 V lilt mhmp Urn ir.vui'.iut;; t*» \ui*f 

Mi*. 

l f .H. I fmip f * P.ilmrr t«* I ml! j**m ltt\* 

Awirkl! lull |f }|«« i * , Hi *-4 lisV th’ihlio |*j It ; |*i|| ( 

will Hitt rr,s|,h« my Ml f i4*f» 

At t.lirwliiinA I liujp in ttmkr a im^ini^rv tour t*i t I# *rl»v f 

Imivsfnn 1 1 tl tl 1 1 1 i|f* I ui is 1 1 1 I'm, Hullnlk, % « * i f 1 1 «i 1 1 » J *■ 1 8 s 1 1 Ain't *„ iii\ 

Slittuhm'urtli lm#t* I ftrimvn Wf«>r«* iltp I Irl^Iuiiiiiiljil 

llimnl tliP t*f r» turn in;* t In- lu flu* 

Ail irl#% nt witrrmt**'. 

l(l;V, it, II, KtUirtlH TO UlU J It. \ Ht%*| 4V, 

-".if/r 1 1 , I*:* A 

’AfiviiW t **, lini'ci Vmu «*«*! I »-*in a n|«**n ! t«* 

iilluw flirt | Vl i turn I** IwVfi’ iitit)iiis|« utiMitf itm * *»y *i«‘m j*r** 
Mt|l|K**ft*l| ill i|jt< Htlltf imi/ li$)i*l 1 m Jr it % «* till I %uur k«’V tomij'* 
# r*tiiij4iiliiig *nml U'xitit 1 Tlmliml I 

fttitmtltit't* tint* : *Tlti*y ink*’ flint up|*»fMmiiy *»f r\|*rr’a.«iu}« t)i« ir 
rtttivirliMii that- tin* j«»vv*’rn mill v» In- h ll*A tw* rnirtnlnl f)t«« 
Hjiiritiitti Hull’ll *if flip I iMirtli nr*< Mitlmmtit fat it* *|»if tttnil 
guvortitimtil, iiml l Itiif iilt **vt m intmfrirm «« in %i % 

pjtirillllil crutti •«-ri»A $<i I mill Ittttiwmiwy 41**1 }tr*'ftitti)|riumiT* My 
fiiilwr h Ai»iit«yr«I ui tin !**mg hih Ii milk wnl wnt«T ; *kt tmikn 
«, mw itlwnt It, 

1 nJrviiily flint, 1 *l»*itl Hint in ymr timik film 1 Afitiiin J 
btmUmmm whkh I n»ii mm fttrnnt wlmn tWy wnr tirvti wmHpi« 
iiftrr mmm ntlmr tamtam** thnn tlmt wlimli ##•' 
t!mm now unit mnm% mnmmm *4 Imitu in tin* tiri$rM*mirlit**t 
cif n Htr*ii mnr- 4 !i«i^ 1 wlmrti tlmrn ulmiilit 1 U**m $ mm h % 
A* i*,— of wliirfi f him 1 1 mnkn n mfnlomm nu«( jmy \m nil f«r 
nil tli»’ m*rktmjn ymi Imivo sjivon urn krlWn n*m if 

tm*kn vpry |*rrf ly ; iiml wlimi I piiJt if, nml |#%tj*|p fiirn m^r 
flip |tii||«^* t ifmy inn*« it vrry rilWf. rmijtln my n All t 

I mty n vm*y intni >f $m| wt»rk/ 

In It. It. Kmmli* «|i|^#i« mmm m 

trttic tliim t)rij|«imt0r or million lib mmm frimtli 
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required Mi criticisms and rested on Ins judgment. In his 
tm tt pemon this faculty acted mainly as a check. He often 
e peaks of trial and failure in his own attempts to bring out 
wliat was working in his mind, as, for instance : ‘I have tried 
to write a criticism on the Apollo [Belvedere], but cannot bring 
tint my meaning, which is abstruse and metaphysico-poetical. 

I always get bombastic, and am forced to scratch out.’ His 
crit ical facility was too masterful to be practised upon himself, 
but when exercised for the benefit of friends to whom he 
looked up, he could give free licence to a pungent pen, and 
yet leave the reader to understand how anxious those friends 
might well be to secure liis comments as long as they were 
attainable. Keble, in his own simple way, sends his papers to 
bin old pupil to be overlooked by him, and Mr. Newman was 
more at ease with Frondes imprimatur. Thus he sends him 
draught* of pipers ; for example : ‘ No. 2 Iveble,’ ‘ No. 1 mine,’ 
w ith the order, ‘criticise the whole very accurately in matter 
anti style, and send it back by return of post.’ Of course the 
mute of Froude’H health made criticism more possible than 
authorship, hut also different intellectual powers and functions 
lire called into play. 

Ituv. It IX 'Uamiwkn, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
to Ukv. J. II. Newman. 

November 15, 1833. 

1 am norry to nay that I have not had time as yet to give 
due n moderation to the proposed Address from the Clergy, 
which you have been so kind as to send me. There are so 
many things liefore me just at present, which I am forced to 
nit Hid to, that l readily pass over what is not equally im- 
perative. I trust, therefore, that you will excuse my only 
nr know lodging it with my thanks. 

It isv. J. JL Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq.* 

November 13, 1833. 

We are full of difficulties. I have boon strongly against 
ini Ax-Httifitiou because it was awkward having one without 
Jtkfiiipn, mid because the High and Low Church parties would 
rumo into collision, and because it could hardly be responsible 



tor V * m will niv my ‘mhrmo m tho lr* n-r , , , how- 

ovrr, I 1**4 r I 4mll h«* IhmSoi*. 11m »*ou *»|M«m** t.** % our tmrt'i 
l«* iiuitmtliiitrly «I» ^n% im*!, m fur ?!m tvagtotfsthiSity *»f 
mm A^mn'Uitum k l omvi noil, Ho rim* Ur*. it l«4 jm | tiro fti 
In* iv4inl ill u-Uimiu^ thorn, Wo ?4mll *»n {ttiuimo hu «1 rir- 
tniktiiittf, huwi-vor, through our mu* frmmh ; though tin* High 
< litiivh |*urty n *4* u . t*« >ioj» thous nlto^* t hm Jly * wo ' J 
ttmm Kohh\ uiy-.«4i\ luomh-, iu**t *ottr frmmH * n ho uro tm»r«* 
*»r lli* 1 follow ing f I hough ii**t or Until*.! tog**lh*T 

hy iuiv li^v ; many j < * *j*lo him mifttfiiilv tlmir t*w u wnyl : 
Ihriry nmi Hnn itMii, VU. i ‘!». <fh«y nut I n* utmitsomni 1*4 
i*f our j.mrty), Willmm * »»f Trimly ; t limit**, llo**rr% \Wh*y 
nmt itm W iit*rrfotw% Him! ; T. K *44**, tVovont, UmUmU, 

Kt|*% of Miigththm ; Ih*w, I.VivuviiJ, llohghtlv* I * % -smii, Av, 1 
ntti writing thi * in girnt « ojithlriiro ; t*i **•/ f Imm w«*rr w till 
ih umiiU! t«i *|u*t** turn 4ni*nUit4*% n**r lour* any writ lu 
form a |*t»rty, tint I think limy urn |*rmot*?i w ho f* * t kwtiiy, 
mitt woiihl rmntUto *mr trartn, 

On llto ntlinr hi***4 tUlumi*, Ini* h* 4 hy Mr \%*r n% &*\ »lv , 
i nfruitl of thn intrtn* t*ti4 wUho** thou* *»toj#|«Mi, atnl U aiming 
lit iiu A^orhit ion, | my> 1*4 ovmyotm rinj»h»y hi* tahuit m 
t»|H IIWU 1ft I IV. tint I hot’** In* 1191 Aw^Ution, if ttmy ml* tin it, 

lilift Wlf null t*o of it, to rtiohi a|«jN'*ir2i9jt'«* of ;*«-hnil« ! 

though I mnfiow I 4o not. !ik«* joining in nnythtt*^ tin* flt4tu|% 
Imivi* not jrtii*ii*4y Htill* 9u*v»*rtlirlrn.<« j | n hy tiiity 

hi* not j 4 *i utt with mir tr»«*lA I I rrunoii, I numt, 

IVrh«|»*i n'«* .nlmll |*r«n4ittnt K»44>* nlitor, hut thi* m atmrimn, 
Wu urn vi*ry ntnmu Cl hojmf %n 

I flinty O^furti, itiiti Km thiimjitoiuiliin* ; hut n«* tu4yitii%%l- 
ritirtfn iiitr fitrru Imrn titut llmtm, M«m fcill off nlu si limy roiim 
In tin* MRmU'li, Thn iHfk** trf Xnwni^ili* luu j**iu* i 4 m * in I if* 1 
ft ml il^fitli* m thill w« »rt* trim to tittrtttlvr#,* him! !#*r«l Ar*!* 1 **, 
1#tn! Kuuytm, Hir W, i|nutli«*Mtu, J*^htni Wiitmm, tlm Ii$.4i«§f 
uf WinrfmHt^r 1 1 ftiijtu)* afe*\ Hut I ^itf *§.«■?*»* 

ftumun $nmi n«t tm nwnihnmt hy nttytmu, Of r*uirm, thuru w 
itittilt ruitlimm mul np|»imttiiin fmr*% f«r ttik k m rrhmmn^ 
jilitct* ; I nit innmr m tint, wn mull 11*411 timim 

I will riiismulHr your ohjimtion nlumt l \w )mvu to tilfw tl*** 
Ifitiftii, Kuhlu agrr*^ mritli you, hut I tfu not tuynilf ttro tli« 
tliilntilif* W on hi u j mmon n« to Urn unjuuinu ttf rn|»r»ntinf n 
tmufc wliinli Sin itttn uuitlo n«nwiwi hy * not/ Am* 

wht>n !i# iniglit writu un«i j*ri**t ui»u *>f \m own f t inn vt»ry 
m tuunl lravt* nth 
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P.8. — We have no regular committee, but suppose we shall 
ultimately have one in Oxford or London. At present we 
aim at an indefinite number of local associations. For names 
of leaders take. Rose, Archdeacon Bayley, Norris, Keble, 
Palmer, Hook, Rickards, Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon Fronde, 
the Wilberforees, 0 reswell of 0, C. 0., author of the 4 Harmony/ 
Lancaster, Miller, &c. We have agreed to make Tamil's 
house our depot. 1 am the i Churchman ' of the ‘ Record.' I 
hope I have omitted no question of yours. Thanks for your 
criticisms, they are always valuable. 


Rev, J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 


November 17, 1833. 


... As to the indirect inculcation of the Apostolical 
doctrines, we have begun the records of the Church with that 
view. We are printing extracts from Eusebius, &c., giving 
little stories of the Apostles, Fathers, &c., to familiarise the 
imagination of the reader to an Apostolical state of the 
Church. It was with the same view that we projected our 
ballads. I had not forgotten Arius's, but his was the abuse 
of a lawful expedient. What is the f Lyra Apostolica ' but a 
ballad ? It was undertaken with a view of catching people 
when unguarded. Besides, there is every difference between 
the especially sacred subject which Arius treated in a popular 
way and ours. However, I do not think you need be alarmed ; 
prolmbly the series will turn out to be composed of such 
passages as Bryden’s (Chaucer's) description of a good parson, 
parts of Herbert's 4 Country Parson.' ... 

Whenever you talk of the tracts, mind and persist they 
are not connected with the Association, but the production of 
* Residents in Oxford/ l wish them called the * Oxford 
Tracts/ but I cannot myself so call them, for modesty's sake. 
Ho I think that soon I shall advertise them as 'Tracts for the 


Times, by Residents in Oxford/ which, of course, will soon be 
corrupted into Oxford Tracts. 

If you had read the dissertations on Becket in the 
1 British/ you would he somewhat prepared for the kind of 
syntern we suppose Hildebrand to have set up. Now our 
notion in that things are returning so fast to a state of dis- 
solution, that we ought to bo prepared, and to prepare the 


8 |, a ?i ///• A,vr .Vmi v Is:: a 

TIi^ * *t tin* lby.it A|w*^»»"y s* •* \"U£ *m»\ A'» to 

PrujJnvv, im K h! it t '• 1«* ihorntoof *»or }nAym*mi about 
i i4 54 institution?' I I mu n«t tjmlo * bm\ 

1 ts;\-. It. II. Knorin: f« Uuv, J II S’s.nmN. 

A\:V«'l*lW t;\ fVU 

* , , A-. to nj* th*’ irm't'i, t!u < * u**t i***! ri 

Norri* w rif* *. to im tmlo-r t*» uiii*mmu*'o tlwt ill*’ ir«*m *»%• hMii 

WiiH (In* !ui !»!*>' Im ?«i%- i U o llillsl fl»o«w t In? 

Z/.H liVt’rUwini ; t hry lit «** *i mtmU, *in»b a.-> iti V father .N*V'»* 
daily |i*irty. II*’ r* mm h iu* hn«*f 1»* thorn lutu 

M'lt\ lint- mill Ink** f rmtMo f *> rtimilaiu thu , , , I wi*h 

you rtiilld got In know *:«ituot)tlft£ of S, and W , mat noj»rotrn 
Uutio IIH*1 till MtiloiliftO lIll’tM. I think l\u \ an* Hill* M4|t, 
OUfltUdmit* Ilf II *<*»!’ I t|l*’fO III** 1***1 1*010* Ml, A iv.il 1 
tmtliu*m-Ht in tho mro4 filing u**inj* , * 1 1 mu Tnmrrb ai«iU»*> 
ritv iiiiiv t** that rank. • , , I 1 "-* kn*j» wotim* i»» 

Kohlt* iiihI hi* nm** » ho r* wy liro, hut I tmtv I#* hv> 

„ f | u« In with tin* ouijdniUa word* *4 Mart inti** 

Hnrili|i*rtW : '*Yu iiiimhil:*!** hath nod tinio/ and 

hrittg tun hark with »*Mj*i*at-> notm in im jmrkrt mi* * Slain 
nf U«h#ioii in lli** I * nil*** I Stair '?/ 

IttlV, JuMS K t ilt r to liixv. .1, II 

A'owmW i*K IN' . 1 . 1 , 

Hjirv’rt till* I Mil hob lollof* jail l«^i|nt **«***MI l«« J* ant **uf 
ii iMiuiin iiiuii** i»f j*r*rmlni||, hIik-Ii may 1*%’ n-^tul Sj»i\, 
you mn\ h i*«i A*’** hit ton, ymilr*it«# nu *t %4 jam 
rij»l»% tint, trnrta, M dlor Uj*j*roVrJi m! our jur-vot, 

notion*, lull wntilit lioiuo httutimiMt .-Uko i 4 *ilnm**nt l«* r-ilr-m, 
to tliPiii in iitlinr ♦jiinrtw, I think it will In* %-«*ry Ii;ir 4 u% 

itnytWftff likn ft ilwimni ilm liiration* m$% U Sjay wiintu, 
ttuim*ttiu*ily nminuli ; « jy, wJiHimr tin* ii«hlr**A** will iimI 

utiHwnr tlio jnirfitw HiifliinniilJy I If $lr> N*»rr*#> or any nilirr 
W'ln-ntity j4#*rm.tti or from iifnr, wonhl m* * t my n nighty 

fcolf »i il^for#! iit^i work, wo mu*i<i nil by »mr liraib io 
Kntliof t.t> twitn* fmrtttMf*.. Iblmor will iirohabH 4 l»w !i.;ir : k from 

Wintmi, 

Ytni will In MillnrV n hint tonrhin^ tho nmUmh-r mtmn 
nf ltmt% wliieli n liUtoromfoiti^l nm for havtnit #**»i*f %% li-ni I 
AfttMPWttrai feiiral wight rhork or *Umji yon in thnt lino ; voti 
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what wo moan —not to make things too cheap. The sooner 
wo mn set John Miller down to some of the tracts which 
ho has got in his heath the better, don’t you think 1 

I like your papers bettor and better, and so does my sister. 
Traiwuhstuntiaiion and all [this is a week-day lecture]. 

ItKV. Samvel Kick aui>s to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

t 

November 20, 1833. 

I cannot. let the day go by without doing what I can 
through you to enter my protest against the tract under the 
tit le 4 Heads of a Week-day Lecture/ I do not dwell so much 
wjmn the points, which yet I think are objectionable, that it 
makes too rapid an advance upon, events which may or may 
not be coming cm, and that it is calculated to bring on the 
evils it alludes to rather than avert them ; but what I most 
deplore is the language in which it speaks of some of the gifts 
Kotowed upon the ministers of Christ, and especially the 
expression 4 as intrusted with the awful and mysterious gift of 
making the bread and wine, Christ’s Body and Blood.’ 

< >f course I do not quarrel with the expression when I 
meet with it in writers who lived before the controversies 
introduced into the world upon the subject, through the errors 
of the Church of Romo ; but to use it now, and moreover to 
use it in a set of tracts which at any rate will be read at first 
with a good deal of suspicion, and in most instances with a 
view to ascertain what sort of men write them, and what the 
real objects of the Association are, appears to me to be nothing 
less than tossing firebrands into our own work. 

1 tie not at all like the supposition which this tract t and 
some others also, too much encourage, that hitherto a very 
large share of the respect paid to clergymen, has been because 
they were of the rank of gentlemen, <fec. To my mind these 
allusions betray a soreness upon these matters much below 
and utterly unworthy of the parson of a parish ; who, wher- 
ever he iff really respected, stands upon ground quite his own, 
and with which his happening to be a gentleman has hardly 
anything to do* 

1 find great fault, also, that in an Association composed 
partly, and probably to a good extent, of persons who think 
that the mint to bo maintained is that no alteration should 
1 m made In the Liturgy, except under the competent authority 
by which it has been done before, the tracts (I think, rashly) 


In* fill iiiilrfi im Imt «*<!«•** 1 to ii lui* 1 »*( w ht«-h 

Im nit’ to hotniv an unw urrantahlr liS 'Mth* * *t our i«s 4r *j ■ . ; 

Writ m to t frill I hr w holr alt. or to I hr n*o-,s |*r*o *4tn- luunr* ■* 

In flio.hr who nrr Na-rkitig tor *'hain|*r 

Thoro iiro othrr iii.Uio'4 I rouhl ttirnii««u it 1 ‘.,t» you, hut 
I will not tmtihlr \mt \% 4h inojr til writing , hat thr* tn 
liont \t V I tnll'-t mhl, thaj 1 1 I ho ft' arts ill*’ til ltr« WlOtr:;* to 
till' 1 >uum imtaw-4 ami imfitim; ti* wJn«*h ***** «-i nl »»t 

thrill lialo I *«-r|| to I’ll I rn, I \% ill to t |»r A v*«riatloip Ip* 

It ill J*rf\ 

TI 10 * .Short A»t*lrr*r* ” hy *1 lay man, ar 4 * J lo- t M»^|r| 4 hot 
of l.iU"!*! y»* IIJ»! oar to Mir to l*r i«u>4<S * l-r » -at ««il, ai»«l ml 
rllliitnl tn iJm I hr pfratr -J |rr tu thr »'.»u 1 n4< «*4, f li«" to 

t*i not. oar of l hr wh*4r ta*t w hirh *h*r-i no! j4«- ; i.':o iu«< a httu* hr*! 
IttimH ilH mnrh a.* It ih*| 4m.hr", m»- , hut thro" air uph nmutoioT h 
in Noliir of thriu, in mt /<*al Imi luv «*w u thought t* nn*l i** \ 
in^H, mitt toy i-lliai.** to hlurt I firm #mt at till hu/at4h, I hair 
hardly hft to) h* It to orn 4 10 y thank •* |Ar \**nr U*»A 

I t lit* * Amirhj, I |V«4 t!*n r» m a]'|«raran<'r ,% **•»•% unkindly 
rtfo|% it $ it( nhfioht a firm* ofir, hut it i\t%% ora rf sur ant *0, 

jN.it. | tirkai *hi to'ntthl ha 1 r hi# 4 t rarf -s uuttrii 114 tlm 

lit y to of Hirtmril I h*4«rr **t I -.aar W ul?*«n Th*a w ..u!4 frmr 
I molt «4*l*:4oit1, hut Would loo* t ul» 4 of thnir juit j-orir. A ”, to 
tltO 1 Short Addfr:**/ w torts hi 1 moor l | hat , nttslrd 

JO* it ia to iiiiiida 14* r Kirkatsh/, it haa hy odn-fa | *■#«*** though* 
ttul tmly, on thr oi40 hand, /**mr*j t hut, on t|«r otluu hand, 4 |ap 
Oil *i imftttlio// A a to |ta h**:|4 | l*r l%#'hlo I 

Mil)* *Thr !aV limn ‘a mhtrr.* a m r\rr!h't<l # hut InmlU |4alo 
rilotlgli t 11 $ 1 k i I .Mhjrft that ‘ Hr hui) Nr|a«*ii * wnttrai to 
il** wlmt tfio hiyumtt tlol not th# Ami, «,*» 1« !»«■» Mtylr Iwrititj 
irritating mnt |irovokiii^ 1 fiu«l from our of It. F, Wthoti'^ 

lot tors Ho^lomlfc<r *i ( lH,H, itmi ItomulotFa t rurt *'*Si t linat 1*40 

I*il^rty (N«*. 1 ijuito ii Htoriu at ati4 it thtuk | 

riitiMnl rrh* 11 I of it rltitroli mlr, J. II. N } 

Mr. Itu'kat*t|h , i* |«*ti \\m. it rmtuhor %voii|Mm than tn* 

In nmvomitom with Mr. Nowtmrn hit tiinagrrrmrni wiili tho 
Irnoi lit ijtto?4i«*ti wmuIiI Imin hru j«’i i*.a rwil, hut jwu'?t*u*at 
rt»nt«ot W"nt*!4 lm%o so ftrtnah hi i^htru* «h rloaital ihr nfira*-. 
»ijilior«\ M r. Itirkaril* r**y|il not havr m-% !»o ttroi r t mi, 

if Ito I ttuli it wait hi imi luivr #i*tui»*h*t *|iiitr thr ^tinr, ft w**uM 

Imv® Hmui Mr, )tioki»rtla% way, I mlr hi a *i»sgnlar %■ 
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i f in hi* censure would have fitted in with a, certain 
»hh of expression which gave character to all lie sand 
Now man answered this attack the next clary-. jj** g 
s recent ly come into the. Editor's hands (in 1889), beino* 
a packet of Mr. Newmans letters to Mr. f^iokrurdiT 
lus widow, many years after, to Mrs. J. Mozlery. The 
hi mow strongly upon Mr. Newman’s memory, 
r. Kiekardss letter maybe considered chara^oteristic 
:’it t*t% t he answer to it will ho felt by the reader to be 
with the spirit of the Movement and with USTe-wxaan 
uler. 


Ukv. J. If. Newman to Rev. S. Rickards. 

Grid College: November 22, 1833. 

r letters art' always acceptable ; and do not fctxiey one 
> whieh happens to be objurgatory. Faithful are the 
' a friend, and surely I may be antecedently sure that 
e them in many respects. As to our present doings, 
net oft and with God's speed we will go forward, 
evil report and good report, through real and supposed 
s. We are as men climbing a rock, who tear oloth.es 
h, ami slip now and then, and yet make progress (so 
and are careless that bystanders criticise, so that their 
’aitiH while they lose. We are set out, and we Ixave 
■>r t lie present ; we, like the widow's cruse, shall not fail. 
11*)} is our position: connected with no association, 
aide t o tm one except God and His Church, corrxrnitting 
tawing the blame, doing the work. I trust I speak 
[y in raying, l am willing that it be said I go too far, so 
; UH h on the cause of truth some little way. Surely it is 
that given edge to any undertaking, and energy is ever 
mm mul exaggerated. I do not say this to excuse such 
nr tut conscious of having them myself, but as a con- 
■ t lyul explanation to those who love me, but arc sorry 
, thiugH l do* Re it so ; it is well to fall if you kill your 
trv . Nor can 1 wish anyone a happier lot than to be 
f unfortunate, yet to urge on a triumphant cause ; like 
uni Kmi in their day, who left a name which after ages 
e or pity, but whoso works do follow them. Let at be 
of tin ,mm t love to live in the heart of one or two m each 
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tin^ gunorution, **r to H* altogulHr im'gottrn, whiH thry 
tiiivi* h»4|*o4 thrums 1 tho truth. 

A ‘3 it* v»»nr j*nrt wuHr »'riii*’r»tn's I ham H **n »,** hu-»y that 
t liiivi' fail***} to lot my i*mhv* i*on4*uuv l »-*>* «' uiili work. 

T/w 4 ##»»*’ ht/*ho /if## ?** *$** m\$h f h*- f 1 ho hit t of 

nro tho work of < KiW4 tutu; KohH, mwvlt, nmt ottinro urn 

misworuhln fhr t hi'fit. *1*1* i * 1 omho*4vi% | mt *»t ym*r 

tilijorf hut, tt wmshl i'»’ highly imh om-Mii > m mi *i.**»«othnhu *»r 
in t*fH * , <»r »*/' »s«i9»ir-, I** ♦ f ho ilnwntiill «if thn 

rli i’ll v ; hut tho %««ry it-o ami iimming *4 ammynimiMir** U 
fluit Vi it -Miy things worth saying m thom*»nUo.H, hut nmtj§i fhr 
yn« f*i *i«y, Snrriy it H highly *Hw* a\*U- f h it thus t**|»io altmilil 
Im< | irr^unf itmoitg i tnjui# t«* tho imutlfi *4 t ho Hfittrrh, iw 
»tt oHuiont *if bringing uH»ut wrtam I tnnmi, Stirling 

i;|s tin* rHrj*y ; i»n«t it yon m% thus H mhlrmssoA n**i to tho 
rh’rg.V* lull- to tlir j*o*»|ih% I mlttilt lull it. ww* sant *t? til*’ 1 rlorgy, 
mill |!uti*i*|'*H r**iil*l not H* iln tMitlv **«l*lrr.v.«-*l fa tSu-iu, *! in* 
lint ion *»f tho trarl w«u ft* sol tho tiorgy mj»u* |»roarhiitg to 
tJnur itook* ; it only jirufriwr* to H* liwuh *4 a Hut it tv, it ml tho 
|tmiftitg«’ you olijrrl If* WiW in *4 1*1*4 Sint *lr|it’i’rr*| ill 

t hn harsh form tti whioh it »tamU, Tfwso romnrim will os,$4m« fc 
lit loinA* that wo tin tint art without thought **1*4 4r ag**, thmigh 
<4 oour*o ymt urn *|ii*to at liHuiy to think that wv orr in 
jinlgsiiunt* Tim truth H thorn in its* r%trom** ilitliunlt y in 
hitting tho o\aol thing that will *h» It s ? » only aiiuttsr*t hy a 
borin* irf r\j«u iiimiit**. N»»r it it hi»r to hi* A ut Srn* , t hy 

; rm?fl i‘* J«I|4 *4 It %*hoh» ilit« iuhui to rlHrl min nr two 
giviti rti4u, Ifi nun tliu thilhrmii tom* of tlmm fwliHIi ymt 
liiitiiv), #t«i4 whirl*.. In* avuiriul, nnt nrt*tn from ilitlhrrtiun in 
t ho writer#, hnl tlm mam* writer sttmitig (wltntlmr nr n«t fmsn 
urrnr t»f jmlgmutit) ai tlm mnm uml in « iltllhrunt %%ity. It i*t 
ttin*i*H*iiiry t« wnktt Ut© dnnty ; if you tt»*i tHm rvmt tnrriiirim, 
it b in* t lit tig* Willingly wniiU) t (if t J Hi mn4 fo writo 

hi mi irritating mml trrliutntl if tit tliiti way 1 tnmw 
jwuijiln, 1 rnmnimm (wlmthur rightly nr wmiigSy* litti I wm?» 
tam . | tliut Ity wnyM miult au tiit^n ahn in utiti mm itintn tlnmi* 
As In tltn rmmdmj n/imifhi*#, 1 mu uttutwtl, ttnntglt 
at ttlifi vttrmty of upiniotis, a.** *4 rritirHftni timrt* i» tianlty 
nut! I dust which in ita turn hint not Uvn tlm l.rai), Now 1 it, 
itttjtfvttit tlmt, n git ins t, my own jmlgtunttH 1 liatu lawn itrn»^l to 
tlmj* tlin t|ttK*ati»m **f tin* * t*oinj.on*ust Autlmrsty 1 fur nltvrtng 
Ihti liturgy (llutitgli it m notiu* 4 in miuin of ilsn t$u*Hr 

Umi noikni tlntl am n«»t rijm for it (itn4 it i* ttmtHr »rf 
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fact t hat, the tract on alterations in the Liturgy has been more 
approved generally than any other), but all the while I quite 
agree with you it is a point to press ; and in matter of fact for 
the last six weeks a friend of mine has had a pamphlet on 
hand at my suggestion about it. I inserted a clause against 
‘ cmtra* ecclesiastical alterations/ both in the 4 Suggestions ’ 
and the ‘Address/ but each time it was cut out. Lastly, I 
must just touch upon the notice of the Lord’s Supper. In 
confidence to a friend, I can only admit it was imprudent , for 
l do think we have most of us dreadfully low notions of the 
I ll«ssed Sacrament. I expect to bo called a Papist when my 
opinions are known. But (please God) I shall lead persons on 
a little way, while they fancy they are only taking the mean, 
and denounce me as the extreme. Thus all good is done (I do 
not my kept up) by going before people, and letting them 
fancy they are striking a balance. Let others be doctors of 
the Church. I do not aim at being such (though I think my- 
self right) ; let me be thought extravagant, and yet be copied. 

Here you have a sketch of views and feelings which, had 
I the happiness to be often with you, you at least would be 
more able to do justice to, as hearing them viv&voce. We will 
take advice and thank you ; wo will thank you for cuffs ; but 
we will take our own line according to the light given us by 
Almighty God and His Holy Church. We trust to be inde- 
pendent of all men, andito be liable to be stopped by none, 
and it. is a weakness to be pained, which I hope to get oyer. 
Time was when to know the greater part of Oxford was against 
me would have saddened me. That I have got over, I think ; 
but still I suffer when criticised by friends. Never suppose I 
shall be 1 over-praised.’ I hear but the faults of what I do. 
It is good for me I should do so, but sometimes I am apt to 
despair, and with difficulty am kept up to my work. Nay, I 
am apt to go into the other extreme, and peevishly fancy men 
my enemies, m anticipating opposition as a matter of course. 
Hut enough of this. 

The address goes on splendidly. Already we have two 
thousand clergy who will sign it. You do not state your view 
of it. Its object mdm nous is threefold ; to rouse the clergy 
to think and combine, to strengthen the Archbishop against 
Wlmtoly, and to strengthen the Church as an independent 
power against the liberalisers in and out of Parliament: . . 

Head me word if you will co-operate about the address, and I 
will tell you what to do. 
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Ilri*’ ll*» * »*n fu 1| A |% 

iMlrr* iiiui***| !♦» |*4.v* n th»* frirfitl’s, 11 % %%- 1 1 1 C 

nr**ii s Aim* iii|* kmtik *4 # hill tli«» rtiji t 

lllll't. 1*1 I li»1 I h «■-.•■! ||i»l ?;****»»! Im !*;**«’ Ink’ll 11 

it | *• *u A-i I imr* t»H, Mr. N*->« nilitiilui In Mr. * 

li|s.‘kiifti , 4 *umn llint |*r*^**l *ij««n him, hut I fi»n»* it» %xn 

rrllini tr# lli;d Is ..&! -| |Yr,"4**m **t n«» oil tint Mtl»j«rt t 

llisit ni^i* i Mr N*- « m.Ui'-i inu>«l, w Wh tmuk* limit* rnrly 


1 1 i;v, II II, Flint 1 * 1 ; t*» III* J. II. \tA\HW* 

/Vtv«r.# ■ An* ‘.111, | Mllll, 1 

Tim |*er% %% *•» iliisril it* | si's I ymr « tilt till tit** f ttr*i|**ui‘*i tittif ^ 

lr*i|4*|r‘i nf tin* tlil'rn »|:t \ ■*» I**it it** l*w|l'»»lU'V I 

/tW«Hjr I (im Im nltii* Im 1 .un **t A tvl«« !•*&«'« ill I 

First 1*4 iti*' 1 vm*i «»ti y«*ttr tHArr j 

* tl #4« 4 v W *«tM t It.nl f**t8«s<-4 *lt4 m-r-m ] 


nifli Mr. »>f *» 4 t**i*ii*j?, Iti* 

f prist**?* l!n‘ (‘Iiutiptl i*f it*-** miiM J»f*n 

Mm* itt Ow’ raw* **f t ill* *»it*pli*»n, f**f 

ill! #rlt| 4 |! »!’'•'#■* In |jrf ttrfrJ m* H*'U 

tytnWfi I ■* Ilia I# #**•■# v4.« llwtl, aft Jicnrft J*4 *jsc*| |«t, thr¥ ft)kt«ftfc tlnlli 
It mu t*iV liar* 9 I It ill tt r-fti tmniUm l*» ll*« Hti*I W«*ftt 

*##»## list#* Im VfumMn **r«Mt Mi- Il ||tt|» 

$«r-twA in mk*'U 4 4 jmf4m 

itlll K|fl\ lip*’ *W? *4' It# Win#*' ft fr^«r|*||M#t list's li W»«* 

*j*4*'l» M»i •;ii ts*4ts4»<- If i*»*i Ml Uw\ 

lift 41^1 l*-fl s? |l ?? ,1 t4s*t* ltr*« In liiirt i*rm *|«t»t«*it 

UUn. A Itivri 4 i(» t^»’^ Mt fitllw-t' ll*i* 

|.f« fit 5 - Xr:»IM A«, lt» Kl' ♦#*!»» ill » | kftl *»mI 3hft%’r »t«t||«’ 

11 ^sipln If 4 t»t «4 1 1 * 4 # it 1 1 * tr»|l #tt« h<» il *r«|»ii^t |*i 

ft if Mt* |k*n iifkl* list* #*f Mlt* tl»M»n t r-li*t M#»t ftfiiS 

wIlMiti in 1 i**#*t‘ h**k IwA Ullli rt^rlNi N'« ti**««** n#i 

I’lit | 4 r»*.iiSslr,r In i*»* 4 kn#| 14 ** Hit#! I t»¥»* t#lli$ HW*I III''* m III 

1 * 3 M, |»*?7 ji# it (| inai litMljf nm* ti#ii ft*#» 1 ruri* tw ftPiii 

iSiP %’Pif lilt I, If* pn&m&mt »gitt#i*|. ill* «*#tflir#4 #»f ibw* <ili«l 

in# wl»t Ii«* rMm\ m Min. H» mmtm i*.t 

1 st* hut til* ** ttilly }«n*M|^ 4 r« ** nitirli f»* wi*Itr#I !«» rtit *»i|l «*£?«* 

f4i#f #1*1* It mbmr U> r.|r*» nr It* *4 «MtV lit* Wfwtw #«r» it 

kltpf.* «>f iilli’rf !«**tntff«il* ufi*vf %**, sw, ntnl rnil«**I uwn %illi Hi*, 

If, tin iii« nl l4ii|pf#t«4f|p* 

||f> t*|t !** ^i|4sll#i lltn.l !<•> nie|*r*I r m Im 

ii!« 1 A»#tr *0 uf ill** nil liiriuU nl»*» m lw» 

pii^ltl rt r#f If I** ktt«»w Ait4 nln*n tl*« «*ri «f frittti 

lll« «f |*pg|itli4 rnipp, lit* rn?mm Im fnt%p 1*^1$ uHlw In iif|tl«if* 

ilaaif Id# nfty %m iiti|ifp| m.ml 
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<»f yesterday. You have clone it in style. [N.B. — I have not 
the letter ; it contained the correspondence between Arnold 
and im] Polonius would give you most credit for the word 
‘rngpotul.’ 4 Which of course Inis its praise ’ is capital. 

This correspondence with Arnold is not in any of the papers 
that have been placed before the Editor. 

Vkn. Archdeacon Feoudk to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 25, 1833. 

I had intended to have written to you this very day before 
M r. Palmer’s circular and your accompaniment were received. 
The address certainly is in itself a most unmeaning affair, but 
people who desire a movement will possibly give it some im- 
portance m a first step. 

The fact may be that the great body of the clergy know so 
Utile of the actual state of things that they would hardly 
believe the near approach of an important crisis. ... In this 
way ! reconcile myself to the milk-and-water production that 
must go to Land >eth. Besides, a signature is looked upon as 
a sort of smart-money that in most cases will be acknowledged 
ns a regular enlistment for future service. I can scarcely fix on 
an individual in my archdeaconry who is likely to make an ob- 
jection } but as the thing brings publicity, I dare say the Whigs 
will use all their influence to defeat us. My brother Arch- 
deacons, Btephens and Barnes, are quite alive to the mischief 
that is Viewing. They differ about the propriety of signing an 
address u> our own Bishop. I think it had better be omitted ; 
for besides, as between a Bishop and his own clergy such a 
compliment goes for little, I should be sorry to have the 
main object mixed up with another measure. ... Do desire 
Mr. B. Wilberforce to write to Mr. Lyte. My neighbour will 
hr glad to find what his friend’s views are. He is a capital 
Hjmkor, very generally liked, and in times of difficulty will be 
sure to act an important part. 

By the loginning of the year we shall be ripe for associa- 
tions. is it not advisable that you should be prepared to 
assist your country friends with forms, regulations, &c. . . . 

The Rev, Band. Rowe of Btonehouse will be a useful corre- 
spondent ; he is methodical, diligent, and right-minded, and 
has much influence with a respectable part of the yeomanry 
In the neighlKiurhood of Plymouth, as well as among a large 
imputation in his own parish. 
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J, W. llntthi;*, tv* llt:v. J, II, N’ t$u m \s, 

W if It t»* llw* I 1 nMiVi 4 l**r* 4 ti|i 1 I hIiouM 1 ** mttrlt 

nhlijupnl by ii »%n*jX Hn*- f «.*» *mmh n* thi* *f*iy <*/’ b lHn| t 

Why i v » ii**f tbv vVivhbi *»h»*j* t*» U* th**M*m I Miml iimi h<f sun 
kltmv w In»in * /i»m siiiti y**un» timl, It liiMiv t* iuiy tlfktitfrr 

of ii shsii'}* vuiitr.Ht, I « ill tti«»%r Hnuthm untu to t** At mv jawl. 
W t*tv tin* Atvhbt*lt«*j» |»tit nj» 1 w«*uhl twininly *mint*, f 
Hkt* in m*m Ittffi witim**! by m suiting ttMifonty, l*«th with 
n^Urtrtl to if* HiW*i tipni tin* rtstmiry mu I mu hi* own future 
It misfit ttifiii U> ttihrmm* lusiv* lint this, | mn 
4fViilth *•* » tlrmtit. I ***** tin* ilt%! ii»* ti»*o ymf l?ri.wrrti 

till* ii|MP4n.Hy nf‘ it 1‘ltutvh itn*l *%*l nfm^fn^y |» 44 IIiiiitIi ; but* jih 
vmii .Mty* ih** i** ii U»i*|$ *m**v 

I Imii* Immt of y«ur ^ *r j# *m kmv w-itfi Anmhl from 
Hofinr*. I »J«a!I milk** Y«u n\%*m nit*, iii t'«mtUh*tt»'v*, llt#i tit**** 
tnnttf*. 1 aim out of th*> %*• or hi *»f iimv Kr* *ta *w»iw* 

w hirh I *iti* in tl»** * i JImIh* ‘ s»t Mr< «!#**•* iiittl *«f h**r^ 

1 *tl|*|»n»** flint tin'll' ll«|4t* fMflitr Af*»*t**h*V4i gift *'*•*’« I tnip* 

iii Irvliifpl. I hiiv** n**t inmh Im4.Ii « **>• through thn 1 Armt»V 
whit'll I* miiiil I «**j*i*rt***I it to t*v I f**«r, thou#!}, thftt it i* 
Um i pmmf for *v*fon**i%M rtmihtttott fit fill* tiny * but yoU 

tl»» nut m rift* fur ih* 4*nj, 

I tut % i***vt*r n^ki**! w imt f tbminSit of » tint n**inn jm, 
jtiirfly* I l«4i* r 4*% from n liirkmn fmu thm h*» imm t««it with ih, 

TIm 1 * f«l|tiwiiin |i*ttiir tjiiit tSi** Movrltimit wiia brunt* 

niiig t» t«4I tiiiil makii it ^tir ; 

tlm\ Jf. A. to li«t* J, It. N»uv%h$i. 

Ymir i in M«* 1 m* v tt*|* l«***n fw tlmi *4 nn 

t m\ iiiMmltnr nf flu* t 1 mr* 4 h < , otM»«*n-Mt* 4 «* S«»wiy n* I 

fiin by a *»f rlrnrni iii thin 

hmtrho**! t*t your ktt«l nUvnf ioi» i 4 fi«l f**ivn** 

W ii Intitf bt»*ti inforiiiMil on pY nit UiMtity # t tint t lt* s 

1 f,.Mianapiftit^*i|» »f tine m* mt b> fh»* »>i 

f!rw«ii!w 

s C* 4 iitt|mrn $mU% Mitftyf, tf**r*i tivnitt. mi fill. ii. 

JHIfti t&* mtrn) i *£ Mil mVAtivrvA n*4tm*m, 
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ministerial plan, of ecclesiastical and liturgical reform is in- 
tended to surprise the world by its extensiveness as much as 
the Commons Reform Bill did/ that it is designed to leave out 
of the amended Prayer Book everything that gives any offence 
to anybody, and that the Bishop of London and the Archbishop 
of Dublin have already ‘come over , to the support of the 
alteration* 

U nder these circumstances we are fearful of the concession 
implied in the last paragraph of the now circulating address 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury being taken advantage of, 
and the condition attached to it being overlooked. We are 
fearful of the word 1 correction * being construed as applied to 
the Liturgy. 

The assault on that grand bastion, the Athanasian Creed 
(long sine© left out of the American Episcopal Liturgy), has 
been already opened by Canon Woodhouse. Feeling ourselves 
the inestimable value of that Creed, not only on account of its 
lucid, cautious r and most instructive explanations of the grand 
subjects of the Christian faith, but also on account of its 
forming, together with the Commination Service, the only 
remaining displays of the power of the Church to pronounce 
those excluded from its Communion, who do. not adhere to its 
doctrines and its duties, we think that a determined stand 
should made for its reservation. 

Would it do to promote an address to the King or to the 
Bench of Bishops or to the two Houses of Convocation now 
adjourned, but not dissolved, to the following purpose ? 

We the undersigned. . . . beg to express our confidence in 
.... for the prevention of any alteration whatever affect- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the invaluable doctrines of the 
Church of England, or in any degree superseding the existing 
use of any of the three Creeds, the Hymn of Glory to the 
Father, &e., or any other standing formula of the faith. We 
are. . * . &c. 

Lastly, if the idea met your approbation, would you origi- 
nate it at Alma Mater 1 ( Dominus * eat adhuc 4 illuminatio ’ 

rjuH. And from her the Light, scattering these dark clouds, 
ought, m in many former instances, first to radiate. God 
grant it may shin© forth more and more brilliantly. W e have 
no real reason for apprehension. 

With much respect and gratitude for the exertions, of 
which some information has reached us, I am, &c. &c. 


1 
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Rev. Tiios. Mozley to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

* November 27, 1833. ‘ | 

You have had so many rubs and buffets that one looks on J, 

you as a person made to receive such things, with robur et . j 
ces triplex to bear any amount of vexation and annoyance i 

one may inflict. Mr. S . has come to a complete . standstill. j 

He has been into Northampton, and among others seen a { 

Mr. B., who entirely approved of the address, and was prepared 
to go any lengths ; but, glancing his eye on the sheet, to his J 

horror he found no printer’s name, and immediately cast it 
away from him as a venomous thing. ... J 

Now for your tracts. The one which has made you so 
very interesting a man to some of your readers — that is, ‘ The 
Gospel a Law of Liberty 3 — has not had the same effect here. 

Mr. Lloyd Crawley takes great exception to one or two 
passages : he underscores the little express command for public 
worship, and refers to Matthew xviii. 20 ; and having been 
engaged in various tithe suits and arguments with Quakers, in ■ 

which he has always spoken of tithes as any other property, 
the result of individual grants, he is frightened at your 
founding the payment of tithes on imitation of the patriarchal 
and J ewish rule. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Monday evening : November 1833. 

I shall have much pleasure in signing the address to the I 

Archbishop, but I think it would be a great object not to make i. 

it the work of the Association, unless it were meant to express j 

its loyalty and subordination. Many, I should think, would be 1 

glad to sign the address who would doubt about the conse- 
quences of an Association. 1. 

[N.B. — This was before Pusey had joined the Movement. 1 

Indeed, he was too ill to take. part in it. — J. II. N.] J 
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